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BST YOURSELF! 


Do you know the answers to these questions on 
] library stacks and equipment? 


Me SS 


Will VMP steel bookstacks and shelves 


warp, sag, or crack? 


How important to efficient library func- 
tion are hinged shelves? 


AER EY hy eR oD SL: 


Does VMP U-BAR shelving actually add 
to the life of books? 


NC ne 


Is it more advantageous to utilize the ser- 
vices of the world’s largest manufacturer 
of bookstack, shelving and equipment? 


Is VMP steel library equipment 
more expensive? 


1.No! Precision-engineered VMP 
steel oe Se can never warp, FREE: 3. Sati d ‘bi 
sag, or crack. ° page brochure describing 

2. Most important. Exclusive VMP de- VMP modern functional librar 4 
sign hinged shelves add vital stor- bookstack equipment, complete wit 
a ot pore exibility — save illustrations, shelf and stack data — 

3. Yes! Sa, odern U-BAR a valuable asset to all librarians and 
shelves provide better ventilation architects. For your free copy, just 
allow air to circulate freely to all write “Bookstack” on your letterhead 


parts of books. Books last longer, or card and mail to Dept. 3 
never rot! 


4, Yes—for every kind of job. Virginia 
Metal Products offers the benefit of 
its vast experience in the solution 
of all technical questions concern- 
ing free-standing or multi-tier book- 
5. No! VMP equipment actually costs D pRontens CORP. 
far less! In fact, about half the cost 


stacks, conveyor systems, etc. 
of wood shelving! 14 WORTH STREET ® NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 





——_ 
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MACMILLAN Spring JUVENILES 








FROM TREES 
TO PAPER 
By Henry B. Lent 


The Story of Newsprint. An in- 
formational book on the whole 
production story of newsprint. 40 
photographs taken “on location” 
illustrate the text. 

Ages 12-14 $2.75 





re 


ELEPHANT 
TOAST 


By T. Morris Longstreth 


The hilarious story of a group of 
boys’ experiences at a camp 
where everything happens, a. 
an elephant brings success. 13 
amusing illustrations by I!emo 
Fay, Jr. Ages 8-12 = $2.50 








TOO MANY 
PETS 


By Mary M. Aldrich 


.. fine “family” story about a 
father and mother and two chil- 
dren who love pets and have 
many of them. 16 delightful illus- 
trations by Barbara Cooney. 

Ages 6-8 $2.00 


THUNDER 
COUNTRY 


By Armstrong Sperry 


Like THE RAIN FOREST, th.s 
tells the exciting story of a boy's 
adventure with his father, a: 
nothologist, this time in the jun- 
gles of Venezuela. 28 illustrations 
by the author. * 

Ages 12-14 $2.79 


— 



















‘TELEVISION - 
., The Magic Window 


“~ By Frank Denman 
The story of television, its his- 
tory, the building of sets, and 
the preparation and production 
of programs, are all presented in 
; readable and graphic form. Pho- 
:itogtaphs and drawings. ; 
Ages 12-16 $2.00°,° 








CRAZY 
CASTLE 


By David Severn 


The disappearance and search 
for a prize pony leads four young 
people into many exciting adven- 
tures about the English country- 
side. 11 drawings by Joan Kid- 
dell-Monroe. 

Ages 12-14 $1.75 
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ES S$ A Y S$ N 


EAST-WEST | #0 
C. A. MOORE 


P H io $s © Ff ® F 


467 pages, index 
Cloth, $5.00 











An Attempt at World Philosophical Synthesis 





In the modern world, provincialism in reflective thinking is dan- 
gerous, possibly tragic. If philosophy is to fulfill one of its main 
functions—that of guiding the leaders of mankind toward a 
better world—its perspective must become world-wide and com- 
prehensive in fact as well as in theory. This, the motivating 
theme of the Second East-West Philosophers’ Conference held at 
the University of Hawaii in the summer of 1949, is likewise the 
theme of Essays im East-West Philosophy, the complete report of 
the Conference. A comprehensive introduction by the editor, a 
summary of results and conclusions, a who's who of contributors, 
and an exhaustive index are included in the volume. 


BOOKS ABOUT HAWAII 


HAWAII'S WAR YEARS, 1941-1945, 4) Gwenfread Allen. Says the 
New York Times: ‘“Gwenfread Allen skillfully presgnts4the official his- 
tory of a dramatic chapter of World War II.” Says the Lewiston Journal: 

. the kind of information every American should read. It brings 
home a thousand and one points that might be useful if ever foreign 
attack reached the American mainland.” 418 pp., 143 illus..5ibl., chron., 
index; cloth, $5.00. 


Notes and References to HAWAII'S WAR YEARS, ed. 4) Aldyth 
V’. Morris. Exhaustive documentation to Hawaii's War Years, including 
a complete bibliography of more than 1,500: sources. Unique functional 
format; two independent sections bound together. [735 pp. « 79 pp.}, 
illus.; paper, $2.50. ¢ 


THE HAWAIIAN KINGDOM, 1778-1854, 4) Ralph S. Kuykendall. 
The story of the fascinating period when the foundations of modern 
Hawaii were laid. It tells in detail of the turbulent ‘years when the 
Hawaiian Kingdom was the center of a struggle by world powers for 
dominance in the Pacific. 453 pp., 3 illus., index; buckram, $6.00. 


STEVENSON IN HAWAII, 4) Sister Martha Mary McGaw, C.S.]. 
The author has created a living picture of Stevenson in Hawaii from the 
mass of fiction and legend which has accumulated around his memory 
since his two visits to the Islands in the 1890's. 7182 pp., 17 illus., bibl., 
notes, index; buckram, $3.75. 





UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII PRESS, HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 
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JOHN GUNTHER'S Eisenhower 


“IT found the book utterly fascinating . . . felt that for the first time | hag 
been given an unbiased, objective account not only of Eisenhower the 
man, the general and the chief of SHAPE, but of Eisenhower. 4, 
candidate for the Republican nomination for President.”—Wittas |. 


SHIRER 9) 5 


GRANDMA MOSES' My Life’s History 


One of America’s most famous and best-loved women tells in hey 
words the story of her life as girl, wife, mother, grandmother and painter 
It covers ninety-one years of American history—and what a story it js! 
“As delightful, simple and charming as her pictures.”—Lovis Bromriru 
16 pages of paintings in full color, 16 pages of family photographs and 


and 
_ 
} 


facsimile letters. $3.5 


EMILY KIMBROUGH'S through Charley’s Door 


That delightful memorist-raconteur, that innocent from Indiana tells the 
sometimes hilarious, sometimes poignant story of her business career ir 
Marshall Field’s, one of the world’s largest department stores $3.0 


LYNN MONTROSS' Rag, Tag, and Bobtail 


Rebels and loyalists, Britons and Hessians and Frenchmen, generals and 
privates all tell their stories of the Revolution as they knew it and fought 


if 


mented narrative is an exciting contribution to the human side of conflict 
Maps and endpapers by Alice Wesche. 480 Pages $5.0 


DAUGHTER OF THE PACIFIC by Yoko Matsuoka 


This autobiography of a young Japanese woman to whom Japan, Kore 
and America have been home is a revealing study of the contrasts betwee! 
the Occidental and Oriental cultures, as well as a first-hand account 0! 
the vanquished and the victors. 3.04 


Masterpieces of WORLD LITERATURE in Digest Form 


Edited by FRANK N. MAGILL. Here, in one volume, are the plot 
stories of 510 novels, plays, tales and epic poems, covering 20 centuries 
of world literature. “Excellently done . . . for reference, for looking up 
some book in current discussion or mention, for refreshing one’s mind 
on the characters and story and for general reading and study, the volume 
is invaluable.”-—CoNnrap RICHTER. Introduction by Clifton Fadiman; 
indexes; 1,144 pages. $5.95 


(f 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
NTH UH 


TT) 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 16 


a 
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it. Based on actual diaries and letters, this authoritative and well-docu-” 
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Bois Sarly.. 


with the right 
reference tools 


OWN 

nter. nay, more than ever before, the role of the educa- 
| ic! 7 ° . . e 
rhe +: in molding youth's habits is vital. For better or for 
IELD 
and 
33.50 Baus 


se today's youth is the raw material of tomorrow's 


America’s teachers and librarians realize their great re- 
asbility in helping boys and girls lay the groundwork 
br furure success. They realize that success habits can 
; be started early by using the right reference tools. 
hut is why they choose the Encyclopedia Americana as 


yideal and indispensable work for every reference need. 


Within the pages of this highly recommended encyclo- 
dia, boys and girls find the tools of knowledge which 
ke the difference between the average student and the 
sanding one... tools which make success habits easy 
form and set the pattern for adult life. A vast store- 


nse of authoritative information, the Encyclopedia 


Americana covers every phase of human endeavor accu- 
rately, comprehensively, and with up-to-date knowledge. 
Brilliantly edited and constantly revised, the Americana 
is truly the cornerstone of tomorrow’s successful career. 


w 


Attractively bound—printed on glareless paper—readable type— 
Subject index and reader's guide — glossaries of new terms. 


Digest of books, plays, operas—comprehensive bibliographies. 


Eneyclepedia~ AMERICANA 


30 VOLUMES 
24,000 PAGES © 66,000 ARTICLES 


M0 ILLUSTRATIONS © 280,000 INDEX ENTRIES ! ence Work” — a beautiful 36-page booklet that 








Mail this coupon for your copy of “America’s Refer- 


describes ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA in detail. 
No obligation of course. Address: The Americana 
Corporation, Educational Division, 2 West 45th St., 
New York 19, N. Y. 


School. 





Address. 





City. Zone___State. 





Name. Title. 
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Want to See My Operation? 


A MULTI-STARRED GENERAL has been using the 
library here of late, reading up on affairs of 
state. Now it is $.0.P. (Standing Operating Pro- 
cedure) for military personnel to maintain opera- 
tional journals to recount the transactions of the 
day. A curious curator would like to know what 
entry the general adopts for his library visits. 
Operation BROWSER would suffice. His time spent 
filling out book requests could be listed under oper- 
ation CALL-SLIP and the time while waiting for his 
books to be fetched from the depths of the stacks 
could be called operation BOOK-LIFT. When the 
highly esteemed general returns late with the books, 
the librarian might brief him on operation OVER- 
DUE from a military point of view. 


Dust Jackets Too Dirty 


The purpose of a dust jacket, presumably, is to 
protect a book from dirt and grime so that it can 
reach the buyer in mint condition rather than in a 
shopworn state. Dust jackets have also served as a 
useful medium for display advertising in stimulat- 
ing book sales. Casual observance of the lurid 
jackets on many of the lack-luster titles offered for 
sale, indicates that even a dust jacket may become 
too ‘‘dirty” to serve a good purpose. 

Book dealers need to be aware that there are 
those who are only too ready to foster the banning 
or burning of books, especially if they are covered 
by jackets that are unduly enticing. 

Librarians are much concerned over this problem 
for while opposed to censorship and book banning, 
they want to give their support to meritorious books 
and do not wish to lose ground in the senseless 
skirmishes over indecent book jackets. The most 
calloused schoolboy knows that when the jacket is 
dusted, what's inside the jacket is likewise sure to 
suffer. Librarians and readers are primarily inter- 
ested in what's inside the jackets, and therefore do 
not favor placing books in dust jackets that are 
bound to be dusted. 


No Vacancy 


On May 24, 1924 Edgar S. Robinson, sporting a 
brand-new degree from the School of Librarianship 
of the University of Washington, took over his first 
professional assignment as head librarian of the 
Public Library of Vancouver, British Columbia. On 
his desk, awaiting his arrival, was the following 
letter of application: 


I knew you when you were in the public library 
here, as I was a constant reader of the literature 
that was so generously provided by that institution, 
but you had so many patrons here that you could 
not be expected to remember them all. My object 
in writing at this time is that I have a brother re- 


° Director of 
Seattle. 


Libraries, University of Washington, 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 





By Harry C. Bauer* 


siding in———— who is a retired minister 
and who has consider. able time on his hands, and 
would like to get some light work to engage bi: 
attention. He is of the opinion that he could give 
useful service in the public library there. He j 
quite active in mind and body yet, and should knoy 
consider. able about book S, dutbor 
consider it a favor if you could give 
work if it were only part time. You 
find him thoroughly reliable and att 
ever duties that may be assigned t 
him to call on you in any case, and you 
better as to his suitability for such u 


Since the illumination of the Vancouver Public 
Library was not of daytime quality, Mr. Robinson 
had no “light work’’ for the retired minister, Ip 
fact, as a fledgling librarian, Edgar Robinson was 
so irked by the letter he crumpled it up and tossed 
it into the wastebasket. On second thought, he 
realized the historical significance of the document 
retrieved it, and ironed it out for permanent f 
together with an a a reply Unfortunately 
the reply is not extant, but the original letter is 
tained among the prized possessions of the es 
teemed librarian of Vancouver, British Columbia 





Overdoing Reading 


Murry Morgan in his informal portrait 
Seattle, Skid Road (1951), tells of a subterfug 
adopted by Dr. David S. Maynard in assisting : 
young man who wished to marry a thirteen-year 
girl. Maynard thought that youngsters in 
should be permitted to marry. Accordingly he ea 
ployed a strategem which Morgan describes 
“childish but effective.’ = two scraps of paper 
scribbled the number ’ and 4 pees the g 
to place them in her Pcl Then he escorted t 
couple to the home of the Reverend Daniel Bag! 
The parson thought the girl looked too young 
Maynard admitted that she looked childish but in 
sisted, “I’m positive that she’s over eighteen 
solutely positive.” 





This mischievous device suggests a perfe 
alogue for the wily librarian who wishes to swe 
his record as a prodigious reader. If a person rea 
a book every week of his allotted three score an 
ten years, he can accomplish three thousand s 
hundred and forty books during his lifetime. Hov 
ever, by the simple expedient of locating his off 
in a library penthouse a librarian who administers ¢ 
good-sized collection could truthfully allege that he 
has read over a hundred thousand volumes. Th 
pity is that many people, including librarians, w! 
believe the assertion for very few sit down to figur 
out how many books can actually be assimilated i 
a lifetime. 


Aphorism 


The only special privilege in a library should > 
the privilege of taking out books and reading then 
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would 
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9 what- 

vill ask ‘ - Pik er ” 

1 judge { , The World” was ready to go to 
! . press! The experts had checked 

Publi . and re-checked every idea, every 

is » . 

shisem . t: fact, every word in the colorful 

ter. In ‘ * , new 32-page article on ““The 

. was tee World.’’ But World Book’s 

ie be editor felt that the illustrations, 

caaeiie , which are so vital to the article, 

it filing ? should be previewed by boys 

unately, ‘ i and girls in the classroom. 

er 1S re : 

the «&- 


umbia So the managing editor 


¢ 


went to school 


..along with the 
rait of World Book art director. 


— The sixth grade looked, 

al listened and made help- 

in love St ful suggestions. ““That 

he en- page is too crowded,” 

ibes - one boy said, and the 

the ei * artist suggested what to do about it. The editor showed 
rted the choice two diagrams on “‘How Climate Affects Man’ and the 
Bagley class decided which they liked better. And so it was that 
young e. 4 “The World’’ was changed—by some alert sixth graders 
but 4 of America’s in an Illinois town! 

= libraries 

' This kind of objectivity which can take a learned editor 
nar and schools back to school is one of the many reasons why World Book 
= a Encyclopedia continues to enjoy the confidence of Amer- 
‘ore and ica’s librarians and teachers. 
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FIELD ENTERPRISES, INC.,EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
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1952 


The best in literature for young people... 


winsron Adventure 


ED-BLOODED adventure stories about little-known incidents 
and people vital to American history. Entirely fresh in their 
approach. these books provide inspiration, knowledge and adventure 
for young readers. Edited by Cecile Matschat and Carl Carmer 
(consulting editor). ‘Two-color line illustrations throughout: four- 
color jackets. May 5. 


$1.50 each 











BOOKS 


‘\ 


WINSTON 
ADVENTURE 


BOOKS oe 


A BOY FOR A MAN'S JOB by Nino Brown Boker 
A PIRATE FLAG FOR MONTEREY by Lester del tey 
LITTLE WOLF SLAYER by Donald £. Cooke 
MOSQUITOES IN THE BIG DITCH by Roger Burlingone 
DRUMMER OF VINCENNES by George Sentmen 
LITTLE GIANT OF THE NORTH by Alida Molkus 





AGES 6 TO 8 
MISS PICKETT’S SECRET by Nancy Julian. Illus. by Donald EF. Cooke. More 


about the whimsical little old lady who enchanted young listeners in The 


Peculiar Miss Pickett. May 5. $1.50 


AGES 8 TO 10 
TERRYAND THE MYSTERIOUS MONKEY by Hugh Coryell. Illus. by Wm. Ressler. 


The tale of a misunderstood ten-year-old who discovers an organ grinder’s 


monkey that talks! April 7. $2.00 


AGES 9 TO 12 
SECRET OF THE SLEEPING RIVER by Archie Binns. Illus. by Rafaello Busoni. 


Strange antics of a homemade television set provide mystery and fun for the 


three Tompkins children. Apri) 7. $2.50 


AGES 12 and UP 
THE LONESOME SORREL by Keith Robertson. Illus. by Taylor Oughton. The 


warm and human yarn of how a horse wins the affection of a disinterested 
city-bred boy. April 1. $2.50 
SUMMER IN THEIR EYES by Ethel Todd Anderson. Illus. by Oliver James. 


How a clever high school girl and her brother earn enough money for a vaca- 


tion in the West. April 28. $2.50 


CLIMB A LOFTY LADDER, The Story of Swedish Settlement in Minnesota. 
By Walter and Marion Havighurst. Illus. by Jill Elgin. The newest title in the 
LAND OF THE FREE Series. Edited by Erick Berry. May 26. $2.75 


AMERICAN BOY ADVENTURE STORIES Compiled by Cecile Matschat and 
Carl Carmer. Illus. by Norman Guthrie Rudolph. Fourteen red-blooded tales 
crammed with rugged action—from the pages of the American Boy Maga- 


zine. 416 pages. May 26. $3.50 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. « Philadelphia + Toronto 
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SPRING 


WINSTON 





Brand-New ANNIVERSARY EDITION of 


Hurlbut’s 


STORY OF THE BIBLE 


@ Over 200 Illustra- 
tions in Color 


@ 32 Full-Color 
3-Dimensional 
Reproductions by 
Domenico 
Mastroianni 


@ 16 Full-Color 
Paintings by 
Robert Leinweber 

@ 160 Two-Color 
Drawings by 
Steele Savage 


HE 3,000,000th copy of this famous 

religious classic comes off press in 1952! 
It will be a magnificent restyled and reset 
edition of HURLBUT’S STORY OF THE 
BIBLE—embodying the finest aspects of 
modern book design. Over 200 illustrations 
in color, including 32 full-color reproduc- 
tions of three-dimensional Bible tableaux 
modeled exclusively for this 672-page edition, 
add to this book’s long-time appeal. Recom- 
mended by all denominations for its sim- 
plicity of language and freedom from 
doctrinal discussion, HURLBUT’S presents 
the entire Bible narrative in one conve- 
nient volume. $4.95 


Ad Budget: $20,000 + April 7 





Five compelling tales of interplanetary action 
designed to meet today’s increasing demand for 
science fiction! Each absorbing, yet accurate, 
book contains an explanation of new terms and 
a discussion of its scientific aspects. Edited by 
Cecile Matschat and Carl Carmer (consultant). 
Bound in cloth with four-color jackets. 


EARTHBOUND, by Milton Lesser 

SON OF THE STARS, by Raymond Jones 
FIND THE FEATHERED SERPENT, by Evan Hunter 
FIVE AGAINST VENUS, by Philip Latham 
MAROONED ON MARS, by Lester del Rey 





$2.00 
April 14 
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THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia « Toronto 


"This work 


marks a great advance in 
American lexicography” 


— Library Journal 


*®eeeens = 
os a a 


a big dictionary with a modern 
American viewpoint 


Leaf through this dictionary and check 
a few words at random. Notice the 
clear-cut, sensible, complete definitions, the 
contemporary American pronuncia- 

tions. Clearly, it reflects the scholarship 
of the many specialists whose 

skill has gone into this great work. 


e Idioms and usage in the modern manner 
e Searching etymologies, easy to trace 
e Timely new words; new meanings 
for old words 
e 1249 new pictures, plus unique profile 
maps, charts, etc. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW WORLD 
DICTIONARY 


OF THE 
AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
Encyclopedic Edition 
2 volumes, 2112 pages. THUMB INDEXED— $22.50 


At your Bookseller—or write for descriptive brochure 


The World Publishing Company 


CLEVELAND 2,OHIO 











ee 
SPRING 


calls for Nature Books 


Le TTT LLL ULLAL ULLAL LALLA LLL ce ceELLLLLLLLL CLL cL coo LLL LLL LALLA LLL LLLLLLC ccc cCLLLLLLLL connec cL PLL SecA 


These popular yet scientifically 
accurate guidebooks are written 
by authorities and are beautifully 
illustrated. 


Common 


Edible Mushrooms 
by Clyde M. Christensen 
A foolproof guide for gather. 


ing and cooking mushrooms, 83 
illustrations. $2.50 


Northern Fishes 


by Samuel Eddy and 
Thaddeus Surber 
Describes over 150 species of 
north central United States. 71 
illustrations. $4.00 


The Flower Family 
Album 


by Helen F. Fischer and 
Gretchen Harshbarger 
Flower, weed, and vegetable 
portraits and garden lore. 458 
line drawings. $3.00 


Butterflies 
by Ralph W. Macy and 
Harold H. Shepard 
A handbook useful for both 


the amateur and the specialist. 
81 illustrations. $4.00 





The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 
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Important Religious Books 
a THIS IS THE CHURCH edited by Anders Nygren 


Gustaf Aulen, Anders Nygren, Ragnar Bring, and other Scandinavian theologi- 
ans are contributors. Studies in the idea of the Church—its concept, function, 
philosophy, whether it is an idea or a physical reality, includes discussions of 
Church and State by Nygren, The Church and Social Justice by Aulen, Lutheran- 
jsm and the Ecumenical Movement by Aulen. Publication, March 15th. Probe 
able price, $4.00 


SPIRITUS CREATOR LUTHER NOW 
Studies in Luther’s Theology by Hanns Lilje 


by Regin Prenter The relevance of Luther’s message for 
our time, by the author of “The Valley 
of the ojo This is nat oor an 
“tae historical study; it is applied history— 
work of the Holy Spirit, and a substan- the en when of rity =e 
tiation of the unchanged and realistic [Luther and his work, the legacy of the 
conception which supports all Luther’s Reformation and its meaning for 
discourse about the Spirit. Publication, today. Publication, March 15th. Prob- 
March 15th. Probable price, $3.00 able price, $2.00 


Acompletely new and penetrating in- 
vestigation of Luther’s views on the 











For Lenten Giving 


MR. BRADFORD GETS AROUND @&@ se 

By Harding W. Gaylord >) Ss 
Charming stories about an everyday person who is a real practicing 
Christian. An inspirational and utterly delightful book for every 
member of the family. Publication, March Ist. Probable price, $1.25 


LOVE IS NO LUXURY By Marjory Louise Bracher 
The everyday problems of marriage—diet, saving and spend- 
ing income, authority, divorce, and birth control—are 
treated in a refreshing and simple manner, yet with keen 
critical insight. Protestant Lenten List, 1952. Now ready. $1.50 


THE LIFE OF JESUS By Donald F. Irvin 


Ralph Pallen Coleman’s beautiful color illustrations make this an 
ideal Easter gift book. $3.00 





MAN and STATE INTERPRETING the CHUR 

By Eivind Berggrav THROUGH PRESS and RADIO 
“A great church leader writes fullyand | By Roland E. Wolseley 
carefully of the relations which existas ‘A truly definitive work on public rela- 
ae os theese which ought to exist tions and the church. This book be- 
‘ h a longs on the desk of every pastor, 
ween ¢ urch and state and individual every writer for church press.” 
man. —Protestant Lenten List, 1952. —Christian Herald. $3.75 
$4.00 a 
> 
Pe 
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AWARDS 


i lie 1951 BOLLINGEN PRIZE in poetry of the 
Yale University Library ($1,000) went to 
Marianne Moore for her most recent volume, Col- 
lected Poems. This book also won the National 
Book Award for Poetry. Other National Book 
Awards, given by the American Book Publishers 
Council, the American Booksellers Association, and 
the Book Manufacturers Institute, went to Rachel 
Carson for The Sea around Us, and to James Jones 
for From Here to Eternity 

Winners of the Lola Ridge Memorial Award 
($150) of the Poetry Society of America were 
Jeremy Ingalls’ “The World Is Where You Are 
Looking,” Louis Simpson's “American Preludes,’ 
and Arthur M. Sampley’s “Equinox of Wings.” 


Awarded by a group of French journalists, the 
Théophraste Renaudot Prize for 1951 went to Rob- 
ert Margerit for his fourth novel, The Naked God. 


The Denyse Clairouin Memorial Award in Eng- 
land was given to Alan Pryce-Jones, editor of the 
Times Literary Supplement, for his translation en- 
titled The Colonel's Children, of Jules Supervielle’s 
Le Voleur ad’ Enfants. In Paris the Clairouin Award 
was given to Henriette de Sarbois for her transla- 
tion of Thornton Wilder's The Ides of March. 
(For the Clairouin Award in the United States see 
Wilson Library Bulletin for February 1952, page 
426.) 


The Russell Loines Award of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters in 1951 went to John 
Crowe Ransom. 


The Literary Award of the Athenaeum of Phila- 
delphia went to Henry N. Paul for The Royal Play 
of Macbeth. 


Atlantic “firsts” in 1951 went to the short stories, 
“Sadie,” by Peter Matthiessen, and ‘The Adjutant,” 
by Donald Greene. 

The Carey-Thomas Award went to The Papers 
of Thomas Jefferson, edited by Julian Boyd. 


The Carnegie Medal in 1951 went to Elfrida 
Vipont for The Lark on the Wing. 


Catholic Writers Guild Golden Book awards in 
1951 went to Maria Trapp for The Story of the 
Trapp Family Singers and to Fulton J. Sheen for 
Lift Up Your Hearts. 


In 1951 the Commonwealth Club of California 
gold medal for fiction went to Vifia Delmar’s About 
Mrs. Leslie and for nonfiction to Henry H. Hart's 
Sea Road to the Indies. Their silver medals: for 
poetry to Philipps Kloss for Dominant Seventh, 
for a juvenile to Marion Carthwaite for Tomas and 
the Red-Headed Angel. Unclassified silver medals 
went to Jade Snow Wong for Fifth Chinese Daugh- 
ter, Dale Van Every for Bridal Journey, and Lynn 
White, Jr. for Educating Our Daughters. 


The Rose Mary Crawshay Prize went to Rose- 
mary Freeman for English Emblem Books. 

John Scott Douglas’ The Secret of the Undersea 
Bell was given the Dodd, Mead—Boys’ Life award. 


Eugene Saxton Memorial fellowships went to 
Sebastian de Matteo, John W. Evans, John E. Pfeif- 
fer, and Thomas Young. 


The Ernest Hemingway Prize for 1951 went to 
Romulado Romano for Scirocco. 
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The Knopf—Farioso fiction prize went to WV 
liam Berge for “That Lovely Green Boat” 
The 


Lorne Pierce Medal went to Edward K 
Brown. 


The Modern Language Association—Macmilly, 
award went to Alfred Harbage for Shakespeare 
Tradition. 1 

The 1951 Ohioana Library awards: for historic 
biography, Amy Kelly's Eleanor of Aquitaine ax 
the Four Kings; personal experience, Mary I. Jobe 
Akeley's Congo Eden; juvenile, Marion Leys 
Renick. Special honors went to Robert § Harp: 
for Lincoln and the Press and to Frank Siedel fr 
The Ohio Story. These were in addition to th 
prize for literary history and criticism which we 
to Richard Altick for The Scholar Adventurers 

Marguerite Henry's King of the Wind was th 
Pacific Northwest Young Readers’ Choice for 195) 

William Faulkner's Collected Stories won a 195 
Page One Award. 

Anne de 
Fémina 


Tourville’s Jubaduo won the Pr 
The John Llewellyn Rhys Memorial prize we 

to Elizabeth Jane Hammond's The Beautiful V 
Stalin prizes went to Anna Segher 

enth Cross, and to Monica Feltor 

Amadu. 
The Texas Institute of Arts 

the following awards for 1951 

Award of the Sons of the Republic 

Eugene C. Barker for Stephe 

ray Book Shop first novel prize t 

for I and Claudie: Daedalian Qua 

to Arthur Sampley for Fary 

Cokesbury juvenile award to 

Lonesome Longhorn. 
The Tyrrell Medal went 

Donald Grant Creighton. 
The Twayne First-Book Award 

mary Thomas’ Immediate Su 
In 1951 Zondervan prize fot 

James H. Hunter's Thine 

nonfiction, to Merrill F. Unger 

to Old Testament Introduct: 
Dorothy Gordon, moderator 

Times Youth Forum, was giver 

McCall's Mike (for women in 

run the best public service progran 

also won a citation from the 

Women's Organizations for 

understanding of world and 
Elizabeth Porcher, 


librarian of the 
South Carolina, City and County Libra 
“Greenwood Plan” national contest 
ways of fighting communism). The 

a trip to Germany. 


The second annual award of the Detroit Pud 
Library Staff Memorial and Fellowship Assoaati 
went to Ruth McConnell Southwick. The awa 
($500) is to be used for traveling, informal 
cation, or any other form of relaxation, and Mo 
Southwick was granted two months leave with pé 


The Indiana Library Association was await 


the Field Citation for Library Recruiting, at ™ 


American Library Association's Midwinter meé 
ing. The citation, which carries with it a$ 


award, was given for the most effective rectuititg 


of library personnel during 1951 
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December 29. HeNRry Copley GREENE, author, 
social worker, and poet; after a long illness; in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts; eighty. Among Mr. 
Greene’s works are Theophile: a Miracle Play, 
Plains and Uplands of Old France, Pontius Pilate, 
Saint Ronan of Brittany, The Father, and Ophthal- 
mia Neonaturum in Ten Massachusetts Cities, and 
translations from the Latin. 

January 1. FLETCHER RUuARK, Canadian poet; 
struck by a car; in Windsor, Ontario; seventy-two. 
January 2. Jo DAVIDSON, sculptor, whose informal 
autobiography, Between Sittings, was published 
last November; in Tours, France; sixty-eight. 
January 3. MARGARET BALL, professor emeritus 
of English at Mount Holyoke College, and author 
of Sir Walter Scott as a Critic of Literature, The 
Principles of Outlining, and of magazine articles 
and essays; after a long illness; in Lakeville, Con- 
necticut; seventy-three. 

January 3. SiDNEY Cox, professor of English at 
Dartmouth College, and author of The Teaching 
of English: Avowals and Ventures, Robert Frost: 
Original Ordinary Man, Indirections for Those 
Who Want to Write, and of magazine articles; 
after a brief illness; in Hanover, New Hampshire; 
sixty-two. 
January 3. HENRY G. HARTMAN, professor emeri- 
tus of philosophy at the University of Cincinnati, 
whose books include Aesthetics, A Critical Theory 
of Art, and A New Conception of Relativity and 
Locke; in Miami, Florida; seventy-four. 

January 4. Mary Taylor BUNTON, author of A 
Bride on the Old Chisholm Trail in 1886, describ- 
ing her own experiences; in Austin, Texas; eighty- 
nine. 

January 4. FRANCES KELLOR, authority on im- 
migration and labor, one of the founders and the 
first vice president of the American Arbitration 
Association, who long before women had the vote 
was active in both the Progressive (Bull Moose) 
Party and in the National Hughes Alliance (1916); 
in New York City; seventy-eight. Miss Kellor’s 
works include Out of Work, Experimental Sociol- 
ogy, Straight America, Immigration and the Fu- 
ture, Federal Administration and the Alien, Secur- 
ity against War, and several books on arbitration. 


January 7. Water L. G. JoerG, chief of the 
Cartographic Records Branch of the National Ar- 
chives, an expert on polar geography, and the au- 
thor of Work of the Byrd Antarctic Expedition and 
A Brief History of Polar Exploration since the 
Introduction of Flying; of a cerebral hemorrhage; 
in Washington, D.C.; sixty-six. 


January 8. RoBert W. MILEs, clergyman, whose 
books include That Frenchman, John Calvin and 
Christian Reconstruction; after a heart attack; i 
Lexington, Kentucky; sixty-one. 


January 9. HENRY C. LINK, psychologist, indus- 
trial counselor, and author of several books includ- 
ing The Return to Religion, The Return to Morals, 
and The Way to Security; in Port Chester, New 
York; sixty-two. 


January 10. FREDERICK L. HACKENBURG, justice 
of the City Court, former New York State As- 
semblyman, and author of The Solitary Parade and 
This Best Possible World; in West Brighton, New 
York; sixty-four. 
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January 10. JAMES M. KIERAN, JR. newspap 
man and author, one of the organizers of the Ne 

paper Guild, brother of John Kieran of «Ne 
tion Please, and collaborator with his sister Hele 
Reilly, on mystery stories; after an illness of sever 
years; in New York City; fifty ‘ 
January 10. JOSEPH STEPHENS, author of lip 
romances who later turned religious themes an 


wrote Magnifico and Galley Slave; afer 4 long j 
ness; in Scotch Plains, New a sixty-four, 
January 11. GERTRUDE SIMMONS BuRLingHay 


writer on biological subjects, whose works incly 
Lactariae of the United States and Russula j 
North American Flora; in Winter Park. Flotid, 
seventy-nine. 

January 12. ROSS FRANKLIN LOCKRIDGE, writ; 
and lecturer on Midwest history, whose books jp 
clude The Story of Indiana, George Roger Clark 
A. Lincoln, and La Salle. ot heart disease 


Bloomington, Indiana; seventy-four. Mr. Lock 


ridge’s son, Ross L. Lockridge, Jr., who died jr 
1948, wrote Raintree Country 
January 12. EILEEN DUGGAN, since 1929 first g 


sistant and since 1944 editor of The Boobliy 
the American Library Association; of 
ment; in Chicago, Illinois; 
Miss Duggan’s interests 
Hull House, where she tor several years 
the 1930's and had as a special assignment har 
dling much of Jane Addams’ correspondence 

January 13. ADACHI KINNOSUKE, formerly an it 
terpreter of Far Eastern events to this country; is 
Tokyo, Japan; eighty. Jroka, Mr. Kinnosuke 
tales of Japan, was the first collection of origin: 
short stories written in English by a native Jap 
anese. Later he wrote Manchuria, a Survey 

January 15. ROBERT METCALF SMITH, profess 
of English at Lehigh University ‘Slee 


a heart a 
sixty-one. One 
outside her 
lived 


work W 





authority, and author; in Bethlehem, Pennsylvani 
sixty-five. 

January 17. GRACE ALLEN FITCH JOHNSO 
leader in the woman suffrage a and au 
thor of dramatizations including Dispute ¢ 


tween Bolivia and Paraguay, and cians 
Sir Herbert B. Ames on The Case of China ani 


Japan before the Le ague of Nations; in Can 
bridge, Massachusetts; eighty 
January 17. SIMON MILLNER, editor and pres 


dent of the Spinoza Foundation of America, wh 
books include The Face of Benedictu Spin zl 
and Ernst Josephson; in New York City sixt) 
nine. 

January 18. JEAN BuRTON, author of Lydia Pint 
ham Is Her Name, and other biographies; of hear 
disease; in Berkeley, California; forty-eight. Mis 
Burton wrote one book for young people, = 
baldi, Knight of Liberty. (See biography in 
son Library Bulletin, September 1948.) 


January 18. CHARLES DONALD FOX, author 
Famous Film Folk, and other books about Holly 
wood; after a brief illness; in Jacksonville 
Florida. 


January 20. Pau J. Hon, president of the Luth 
eran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia, editor 
and author whose books include Little Childs 


(Continued on page 513) 
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Published February 20 
LIGHTNING AND THUNDER by Herbert S. Zim. All about 


thunderstorms—what causes them, different kinds of lightning, ete.— 
explained in clear text and beautiful pictures. Illus. on every page by 
James Gordon Irving. Ages 8-12. $2.0 


|... BRIAR: A COLLIE by Margaret S. Johnson. The story of a collie 
— from Ireland who finally finds someone to love ahd look out for. Illus. 
by the author. Ages 8-12. $2.00 


DAVID’S HUNDRED DOLLARS by Catherine Woolley. 
Another understanding and humorous story about David, hero of 
David's Railroad, etc. Illus. by Iris Beatty Johnson. Ages 8-12. $2.50 


THE NEW FIRE ENGINE by Jay Hyde Barnum. Gay story and 
brilliant pictures tell how Engine No. 3 became a useful part of the 
village fire department. Illus. on almost every page, many in three 
colors, by the author. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


March 19 
JEB ELLIS OF CANDLEMAS BAY by Ruth Moore. This shorter 


version of Ruth Moore’s magnificent novel, Candlemas Bay, makes 
young Jeb the central figure. Illus. by W. N. Wilson. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


CHAMPLAIN OF THE ST. LAWRENCE by Ronald Syme. 
acy The man who opened up the vast interior of North America is the 
subject of this splendid biography. Illus. by William Stobbs. Ages 

12 up. $2.50 


COUNTRY GARAGE by Jerrold Beim. Seth proves he can take 
responsibility when he is left in charge of his uncle’s garage for an 
hour. Illus. on almost every page, many in three colors, by Louis 
Darling. Ages 4-8. $2.00 


COPPERHEAD HOLLOW by Gerald Raftery. This adventure 
story set in a boys’ summer camp is both exciting and humorous. 
Ages 10-14. $2.00 


BETSY’S NAPOLEON by Jeanette Eaton. This popular book, by 
the author of Gandhi, etc., is back in print again! Ages 12 up. $3.00 


April 16 
THE BIG STRETCH by Duane Decker. Buster, former bat boy, 


makes the grade at first base, in Mr. Decker’s latest Blue Sox story. 
Ages 12 up. $2.50 


CAPTIVE OF THE MOUNTAINS by Arthur D. Stapp. A thrill- 
ing adventure story of the Pacific Northwest, with an airplane playing 
an important part in a dangerous rescue, written by an experienced 
mountaineer. Ages 12 up. $2.50 


WILLIAM MORROW & COMPANY, INC. 
425 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 
George J. McLeod Limited, 117 Peter Street, Toronto 28, Canada 
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*First choice of the Federal Governmen 
for Protection, Convenience, Economy 


FIBREDE| 


DOCUMENT AND PAMPHLET 
STORAGE FILES» 


*More than a million ‘‘Fibred 
to safely store valuable records ( 


A MENT CASE. No. 12510 (let- 
wad ye ea OUTSTANDING STRENGTH 


No. 15510 (legal size) 15!/, x 10'/% x 5. One-piece construction of extra tough, supe 
(B) PAMPHLET FILE. No. 1074—10x 7x4. board with “Metal-Edge” reinforcing for 


(C) OPEN PAMPHLET FILE. No. 983— es Sapa 
9x8x3. No. HlO—il x 10x3'. VERMIN PROOF, DAMP AND DUST 


— . RESISTANT 

ECONOMICAL ; lng: . 

“Fibredex”” ; Exclusive “Metal-Edge’’ jointing 

ve nae oe aig mage Vermin-attracting glues and pastes 
represent the greatest protection at the ternal finish. 

least cost and eliminate the need for ex- RESEE CES e 

pensive document and pamphlet binding. CONVENIEN1 

Send for detailed specifications and quan- Light weight, compact units designed 
tity prices. mum accessibility and easy handling 


We shall be glud to advis Mpon speck ized document storage problem 


HOLLINGER CORPORATION, 3834 S. Four Mile Run Drive, Arlington, Vo Ve. 








Here's another Demco 

money-saver to brush aside those 

“necessary” expenses. Demco’s “Economy” 

Paste Brush does its job like an expensive brush, at half 

the cost. Full 8%” length. Black bristles are 34” wide by 114" 
long. Strong black wood handle. 


BUY BY THE DOZEN 
it is thrifty to buy your paste brushes in quantity. Order a 


Keep the DEMCO catalog on your desk 
A 


. LIEMECE LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN ° NEW HAVEN 2, CONNECTICUT wolished 
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welcome the living Christ 
through these devotional poems 


4 CHRIST in. oa met 


529 poems 


compiled and edited by 282 poets 


DUST 
Thomas Curtis Clark and Hazel Davis Clark 

Here is Christ the Companion, Inspirer, and Guide .. .“the lord of our hearts and homes.” 

Here is the gloriously warm, sympathetic Christ... .“‘we touch him in life’s throng and 

press, and we are whole again.” Modern poets help us exalt the human Christ of the 

Gospels in poems you will use in personal, group, and family devotions. 


OF maxi- a . ae Curist IN Poetry brings you a “Fifth Gospel according to the 
3 Poets.” These 529 poems from 282 poets picture vividly a living 
Christ who meets all your needs... Christ the Man who is close 
to us. This is the distinctive testimony of the modern poets. Un- 
like other religious anthologies, more than 450 of the 529 devo- 
tional poems were written in the present century; classic poems 
of the nineteenth century and earlier are also in Christ in Poetry. 
Unlike other collections, this is a Christ-centered anthology. 
Curist tN PoeTRY paints a dramatic portrait of the Savior...a 
beautiful and vast and vivid panorama that re-enacts Christ’s life, 
that re-tells his sacred message in terms meaningful for us today, 
and that makes Him live even more strongly in our hearts. The 
selections are arranged, mainly chronologically, in sections deal- 
ing with “The Way of the Cross,” “Resurrection,” “Calvary,” 
“Come, Follow Me,” “The Continuing Christ,” “The Revolution- 
ist,” “The Lost Christ,” and “The Triumphant Christ.” 
CuRIsT IN POETRY is compiled and edited by Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Curtis Clark. Mr. Clark, who has been called “the 
poet laureate of American Protestantism,” has already led many 
Christians to richer personal lives, and to more effective preach- 
ing and teaching. You probably own and have used his 1,000 
Quotable Poems, Golden Book of Religious Verse, Treasury of 
the Christian Faith. As poetry editor of the Christian Century 
for more than a quarter century, Mr. Clark has influenced the 
development of religious verse today. He includes in Christ in 
Poetry scores of the best Christian Century poems, 
Curist iN Poetry is alife-reference, family- 
reference, teacher-reference, preacher- 
reference volume. Includes full author and 
title indices, You can get copies now — for 
your home, church, study, school, club, 
library, friends — with this convenient 
coupon. $3.49 


Ste NOW... choose your guides to His way oe 


Mail to your bookstore or direct to: 


yn, Va. 


———— 
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We'd like to have____copies of the big, new, 448-page book 

CHRIST IN POETRY, @ $3.49. 

And let me have copies of these books (use order numbers): 
copies of No... @ copies of No... @ —___ 
copies of Nc... @ ——copies of No... @ —__ 
(0 Payment enclosed 0 Charge 
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New... THIS SPRING 





TAILORING SUITS THE 
PROFESSIONAL WAY 


By Clarence J. Poulin. The author, a Con- 
cord, N.H., custom tailor, gives complete, 
practical methods of making suits for men 
and women—in simple understandable lan- 
guage. Faster ways of working . . . more 
easily analyzed methods of drafting . . . clearer 
understanding of cost mechanics—all basic 
operations with FITTING EXPLAINED IN 
DETAIL. Hundreds of step-by-step diagrams 

a a er re reer $4.50 


COOKING WITH MAGIC 


By Lois L. Sumption and Marguerite L. 
Ashbrook. There's sheer enchantment in cook- 
ing with the rediscovered ‘‘magic ingredient’’— 
sour cream! Over 400 low cost (most dishes 
specify economical 1, and 1 cream) recipes 
are in this book — from down-to-earth apple 
pie and baked chicken to exotic dishes such as 
Borscht, Chlodnick and Blini—tart, spicy and 
en svcos Qaes 


DESIGNING YOUR OWN 
DRESS PATTERNS 


By Helen Nicol Tanous. Every home sewer 
knows that only a dress fitted to her own 
pattern looks and feels like hers alone! Here 
is complete coverage of every essential needed 
for making perfect-fitting skirts, sleeves, col- 
Seer re $5.95 


DESSERTS AMERICA LOVES 


By Mary Wilson. How to make frosty and 
piping hot beverages; fluffy cakes; crunchy 
cookies; steamed, chilled and baked puddings 
with tasty sauces; tingling frozen desserts; 
melting confections. Clothbound, $3.25; plastic 
_ OC SSRN eee +» 92.50 


ADVENTURES IN WEAVING 


I gate bas bbe ihe b ks onsacaccak deune $12.00 


APPLIED LEATHERCRAFT 


(1952 Revised edition); Groneman ...... 3.95 


HOMEMAKING FOR TEEN-AGERS 


McDermott and Nicholas ................ 2.96 


MEANINGFUL ART EDUCATION 


I aa AS EEN elded doe alk ods 4 acdad bees 4.00 


CHAS. A. BENNETT CO., Inc. 
1861 Duroc Building, Peoria, III. 


a aed 
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Watch for these 
New Craft Books 
-..coming soon... 


HOMESPUN CRAFTS 


by E. Kenneth Baillie 


All 60 articles described in this book can 
be made from discarded or scrap ma- 
terial. Well-illustrated instructions op 
useful and attractive projects made 0; 
leather, wood, metal, felt, glass, and mis. 
cellaneous materials. $3 0 


INDIAN 
SILVERSMITHING 


by Ben Hunt 


Newest of the “Ben Hunt” books is this 
fascinating one on the Indian silver 
smithing craft. It competently covers 
the art of silver soldering, finishing, set- 
ting stones and making bezels. Forty- 
three full-page plates of projects includ 
ear ornaments 
laces, neckerchief slides and many others 


bracelets, rings, neck 


LEATHERCRAFT 
IS FUN 


by Elise Mannel 


Easy enough for children to make are 
these 24 projects that leaders of crait 
groups will welcome as meeting a great 
need because they are useful and modern 
and because they require a minimum 0! 
material, time and skill, and few tools 
to achieve good results. [nexpensiy 
purses, wallets, picture frames, mending 
kits, etc.—well illustrated. $2.5 


The Bruce Publishing Co. 
1103 Bruce Building 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


ee 
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with proved 


Rook-Gaver 


RTA ARE a eee 


Quick, easy to use, economical 
liquid plastic 


Thorough testing has proved that in minutes 

and for just a few pennies, with Book-Saver, 

you—anyone that can handle a brush—can 

effectively repair ripped bindings, loose signa- 

tures, or torn pages. Even binds magazines 

together. The transparent, tough, flexible film 

formed by Book-Saver is not weakened by 

time or hardest day-after-day use. It is the 

oniy book repair material you need! You 

don’t need tapes, threads, glues. Used and Book-Saver 
enthusiastically endorsed by thousands of is the original 
school, university, and public libraries Sock Saver te the sont af 
throughout the country, because it slashes re- over a decade of intensive 
binding and replacement costs. Try it and laboratory study and thorough 
see how safe, quick and easy it is to make testing _ the wes aS 
repairs with Book-Saver. Mail coupon for anid: aces - # ste 
trial size bottle, brush, and illustrated tech- products of superior quality 
nique booklet. and proved worth. 


) E L 4  @ T E r { i Cc @ WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
Special Offer! 


| want our pupils to learn book care. Send a trial size bottle of Book-Saver at only $1.95 
(plus postage) and FREE technique booklet and brush. Send invoice later. 
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Herman Wouk 


+ ASIDE THE YEARS at war, I have had 
no other aim or occupation than that of 
writing; and it is the ambition I had when I was 
a boy. It is hard work; and in the good hours 
when words are flowing well it seems there is 
hardly a pleasanter way to spend one’s time on 
earth. Never mind the bad hours. There is no life 
without them.” Thus Herman Wouk, author of 
the best selling novel, The Caine Mutiny (1951), 
sums up a literary career which, though brief in 
years, has been crowded with activity. The count 
so far of only the major work includes three novels, 
two motion pictures, and a Broadway play. 

Herman Wouk (pronounced “woke’’) is the son 
of Russian Jewish immigrant parents, Abraham 
Isaac and Esther (Levine) Wouk. His father began 
work in this country as a laundry laborer at $3 a 
week and eventually became a well known indus- 
trialist in the power laundry field. Herman was 
born in New York City, May 27, 1915, and spent 
his early years in the Bronx—''that romantic (and 
much over-ridiculed) borough,” he loyally calls it. 
After graduation from Townsend Harris Hall High 
School, he entered Columbia University, majoring 
in comparative literature and philosophy. By 1934 
Wouk had managed to acquire not only the con- 
ventional B.A. but the invaluable experience of 
editing the college humor magazine and writing 
two of the famous varsity shows (following in the 
hallowed tradition of Rodgers, Hart, and Hammer- 
stein). This extracurricular activity led to his being 
hired after graduation to work as a “gagman” 
grinding out material for radio comedians. Wouk 
recalls that, ‘‘My first literary task was copying old 
jokes out of tattered comic magazines on to file 
cards.” From there he advanced rapidly to script- 
writing, working happily for five years with Fred 
Allen—one of the rare figures in radio, Wouk says. 

With the outbreak of war in Europe, Wouk went 
to work for the United States Treasury, writing 
and producing radio shows to promote the sale 
of bonds. Soon after Pearl Harbor he enlisted 
in the Navy, serving as an officer. 

In 1943 on the Zane in the Pacific, 
to enliven the tedium of 
novel, Aurora Dawn. He sent the early chapters 
to Irwin Edman, under whom he had studied 
Columbia, and Edman was sufficiently impressed to 
forward them to a publisher. With a publishing 
contract to inspire him, Wouk worked on the book 
during off-hours, completing it in 1946. 

Readers familiar with Wouk’s three novels will 
be quick to recognize the extraordinarily close 
parallel between them and his life. City Boy, which 
appeared in 1948, describes in exact, sometimes 
pathetically realistic detail, the coming-of- -age of a 
fat, eleven-year-old Bronx schoolboy, tracing his 
adventures in school, camp, home, and—most de- 
lightful—in his in imagination. A modern 
Tom Sawyer (as J. H. Jackson described him in 
the San Francisco Chronicle), Wouk’s young hero 
Herbie Bookbinder is characterized with humor 
but also with warmth and understanding. City Boy 
was a Family Book Club choice and was filmed by 
Columbia Pictures. (In 1948 Wouk wrote another 
film, Slattery’s Hurricane, a story of Navy weather 
fliers. ) 

Similarly, in Aurora Dawn Wouk draws upon 
his experience by setting his novel in the frenetic, 


Wouk tried 
sea duty by writing a 
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ulcer-ridden atmosphere of radio advertising 
protagonist may well be Aurora Dawn itself— 
hero or heroine, but a soap for which a fantast 
but not untypical sales campaign is launched } 
the merely mortal characters in the book. It w 
a Book-of-the-Month Club selection 
With The Caine Matiny Wouk 
more serious scene of the second 
produce a novel which rings true not 
story but also as the account of the 1 a of 
sheltered young Princetonian. While 
fits immeasurably from Wouk’s Navy y service 
not autobiographical. Hailed by reviewers a 
of the best novels of the second world war 
chosen by the Literary Guild and sold : 
a million copies besides. It is also being ma 
a motion picture. Authentic, it impre 
most perhaps with its freshness after 
world-weary, monosyllabic war novels wh 
appeared since 1945. 


turned t 
world 


nly as a w: 


e book ben 


The success of The Caine Mutiny tends to ove 
shadow Wouk’s career as a playwright In 194 
his melodrama The Traitor was produced on Broa 
way with Lee Tracy and Walter Hampden 
play deals with the tragic decision of an idealist 
and brilliant scientist to give atom bomb secrets t 
his country’s enemies. Unwittingly, Wouk point 
out, he had anticipated the Klaus Fuchs case 

At present Wouk is busy on another play, Mod 
ern Primitive, and an untitled novel, a love stor 
set in Manhattan. He lives in New York with his 
wife, a former Californian, Betty Sarah Brown 
whom he married in 1945, and their son Nathanie 
Reading is his favorite recreation, with Don Qs 
xote heading the list. Wouk admits to a speci 
fondness for Anthony Trollope from whose aut 
biography he learned valuable lessons in literar 
craftsmanship, especially rigorous  self-disciplin 
He is also interested in Hebrew studies and is 3 
member of the Board of Directors of the Orthod 
Jewish Council of Congregations 

VINETA COLBY 
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Fight New Prentice-Hall Books Your Readers Will Enjoy 





FOR GOODNESS’ SAKE—Carol Beattie 

e The author decided at twelve to marry a minister, and finally achieved her 
goal when she was twenty-one. Her gay and amusing story of their courtship, 
their marriage, their busy family, will entertain many readers. March, $2.95 


HOME OWNER'S COMPLETE OUTDOOR HANDBOOK 
—Emanuele Stieri 
e Every detail of planning and maintaining terraces, driveways, lawns, and 
recreational facilities is explained and illustrated in this companion volume 
to the popular Complete Home Repair Handbook. Over 700 illustrations. 
March, $6.95 


CHRIST UNCONQUERED—Arthur Little, S. J. 

¢ Against the rich background of a time torn like our own by political and 
racial strife, this magnificent narrative poem brings vividly to life the tremen- 
dous drama of the Redemption. Introduction by Fulton Oursler; illustrated 
by Fritz Kredel. Published, $4.50 


THE BIOTIC WORLD AND MAN—Lorus J. and Margery J. Milne 
¢ A brilliantly written introduction to biological science, designed to expand 
as an integrated whole the reader's familiarity with the living world—both 
The plant and animal—of which he is a part. Mr. Milne is widely known as a 
Sif writer of articles for both scientific and popular magazines. Over 750 pages, 
antastic over 700 illustrations. April, $9.00 
1 hy 
gh THE GIRL IN HIS PAST—Georges Simenon 
* Once again the celebrated French novelist displays his story-telling magic 
_ in a penetrating study of a murderer and his guilt. The pitiful yet terrible 
ails dilemma of sinner versus society has seldom been so movingly portrayed. 


ing of a Published, $3.00 
k bene- 
va itis GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE 

aS one —James M. Burns and Jack W. Peltason 
, it was ¢ A stimulating and dramatic study of the dynamics of our federal govern- 
larter Ot ‘ : . *,° 4: . 

ade ink ment, stressing problems and personalities. It blends history, theory, and 
readers contemporary issues into a thought-provoking whole. 946 pages. 

> sordid Published, $7.35 


ich have 
HOW TO LIVE AND WORK SUCCESSFULLY WITH 


oe PEOPLE IN BUSINESS—Harry W. Hepner 


n Broad: * The psychological principles which overcome emotional tensions—explained 
en, The and analyzed so the reader can use them to handle any difficult people he may 
— encounter in business or home. Of special value to the young career person. 
ecrets tt ‘ 


k points March, $3.95 
“4 || THE JUST-A-MINUTE COOKBOOK—Alice Richardson 


ve story * Reprinted by popular demand, in a sturdy binding suitable for library use, 
with his here are recipes that look fancy yet can be quickly prepared. Bachelors, career 
as women, and everyone who must prepare meals in little time will welcome the 
Jon Qui clever hints and adroit recipes in this book. March, $2.50 
a special 
»5€ auto- Prices subject to library discount, with educational prices and 


» literary discount to accredited educational institutions on orders for 
iscipline classroom and/or library use. Publication dates subject to change. 


and is 2 


Yrthodox 


_ PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Anna Rose Wright 


WIMMING, SAILING, collecting box turtles, and 

reading are secondary interests of Anna Rose 
Wright. Of greatest importance has been the tak- 
ing into her home of children faced with real 
handicaps or problems, and helping them to reach 
good, wholesome, happy adjustments. 

Anna Maria Louisa Perrot Rose was born in New 
York City, October 13, 1890, the daughter of 
Charles Frederick Rose and Kate Ashley Loomis. 
Her father, born in Stratford upon Avon, studied 
architecture in England, Paris, and Rome and was 
established in business in New York City. When 
his people had settled in Virginia, Mrs. Wright's 
paternal grandfather became a tobacco planter. It 
was about one of those farms (which she inherited ) 
that she wrote in Summer at Buckhorn, a book for 
children. Some of Mrs. Wright's happiest child- 
hood days were spent on this Virginia farm. Her 
mother’s people, also of English descent, were 
teachers, professors, and writers. Mrs. Wright's 
maternal grandfather, Dr. Mahlon Loomis, sent the 
first wireless message in America, experimenting 
in the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia. 

Two brothers and two sisters completed the 
Rose family. They all grew up in Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey, where the children attended public 
schools, “as did my husband and our children.” 

In 1914 Vassar College conferred the A.B. degree 
upon Mrs. Wright. She had majored in English 
and once received a prize for a story in the college 
magazine. Mrs. Wright yielded this information 
recently with characteristic embellishment: ‘But 
this did not indicate any great achievement.” Two 
years in a creative writing course at Columbia Uni- 
versity finished off general schooling. For several 
years she worked in publishing houses and print- 
shops, and taught typography at Columbia. Stenog- 
raphy, typing, teaching and tutoring also played a 
part in a kaleidoscopic career, but “Juvenile writ- 
ing is my favorite work.” 

On August 21, 1920 Anna Rose married Arthur 
Wright, chemical engineer. Their three children, 
Ann, Tom, and Ellen, gradually were supplemented 
by Carolyn, Jack, Harry, Paul, and Albert, who 
were taken into the Wright home partly in order 
to achieve ‘‘a nicely balanced family,’ but mostly 
because each of these additional youngsters was 
badly in need of a home. Mrs. Wright has stated 
four specific problems which face foster parents 
who take a disturbed or destitute child into their 
homes. “Each child as he comes does the selfsame 
thing. He lies frantically; he brags unbearably; he 
screams every night in wild nightmares; and he 
wets the bed. Confronted by these things, some 
foster parents give up in despair. Those who hold 
on find that these troubles begin to fade out after 
the first six months, but it takes at least a year 
before a child really settles down.” 

The story of the “nicely balanced family” ap- 
peared in Room for One More, the best seller m4 
lished in 1950 and made into a motion picture in 
1952. The part about Jimmy John had appeared 
in the Ladies’ Home Journal and evoked one of the 
largest reader responses in the Journal’s history. 

Because they practised their faith that laughter 
and fun are as important to childhood as food, 
the Wrights’ pattern for rearing an augmented 
family has gained wide attention as a successful 
experiment in living. “You often read horrors about 
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‘blackmarket baby farms,’ wrote Mrs 
“but you seldom hear of the good work of that 
vast army of American foster mothers which ‘ 
cooperation with legitimate agencies and for ver 
low board, is quietly doing constructive work wis 
children.” So unique and unpredictable have heen 
experiences related in books, magazine and pew: 
paper articles, that time and again Mrs, Wrioh: 
has been called upon by doubting editors page 
stantiate to their satisfaction the anecdotes she ba 
reported. (She has satisfied the editors.) 2 

Mrs. Wright first published at the age of twel 
when she sent an article to Harper's Bazaa ce 
“The Best Thing Our Club Has Ever Done” |: 
won a five dollar prize. Reader's Digest, Paves 
Child Life, and other magazines have since pub 
lished her articles. Her books include Life of Hy» 
the Horse (1935), Children of the Nineties (wit 
Richard Jones, 1936), Barefoot Days (1937). Syn 
mer at Buckhorn (1943), and Hungry Holloy 
Barefoot Days and Summer at Buckhorn were bot 
Junior Literary Guild selections. Room for Or 
More was a Family Book Club choice 

Summer at Buckhorn is the story of the fy 
lively Rose children spending the summer in Vir 
ginia while their mother was ill. Whirligig H 
(1951) again is a family story I 


Wright 


of five children 
without their mother. Left in the care of And 
cook and general factotum of their home, the ct 
dren form their own private army: The yep 
They deal out their own punishments and mak 
their own rules, chief of which is to OBEY (yEB 
spelled backwards). Drawings in the book are} 
the author’s own children. 

Room for One More begins: ‘We tried an ex 
periment in our family and when we began peop 
said ‘You're crazy!’ ‘You can’t afford it!’ ‘You's 
making a big mistake!’ We went ahead anywa 
and everything turned out all right. This is a tr 
record of the way it worked The book was writ 
ten in answer to those who said they longed t 
take a child but couldn't find a suitable one. Mr 
Wright's belief was that children are not very “sui 
able’ anyhow; one had better take unsuitable on 
and go on from there. Edward Barry in the Ct 
Sunday Tribune observed that she does 1 

retend that raising children (one’s own or son 
dy’s else) is all sweetness and light and gaiet 











and joy. She duly stresses the exasperation, t 
physical and mental ordeals, and the need t 
unlimited endurance.’ To this the Christian S 


ence Monitor added that the book “t 
example, practically the whole art of pa 
Ernestine Evans, in the New York Herald Tribune 
commented that the author “ understands 
work and organizations, and the details of 
responsibility.’ 

Mrs. Wright has served as board member 
child welfare organizations and has written pu 
licity for them. She is an Episcopalian, and ha 
taught Sunday School for twenty-five years, “wh! 
sounds tamer than it was.’ In politics she con 
siders herself a mugwump; when it comes to club 
and organizations, she is no joiner. She strong 
dislikes publicity. Her eyes are blue, her brows 
hair is beginning to turn gray, she is five feet ive 
inches tall. “I weigh 195 pounds and cant siok 
hence my confidence in the water—preferably sil] 
water.” HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR 
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Check List for Spring, 1952 
Helmut Hatzfeld 


LITERATURE THROUGH ART A New Approach to French Literature 
Illustrated. Published. $7.50 
F.P. Walters 


A HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS Two volumes. Published. $11.50 


Hugh S. Morrison 

EARLY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE From the First Colonial Settlements to the 

National Period. Illustrated. March 6. $12.50 
Percy A. Scholes 

THE CONCISE OXFORD DICTIONARY OF MUSIC. Illustrated. April. $4.00 
Rachel L. Carson 

UNDER THE SEA WIND A Naturalist’s Picture of Ocean Life. April 7. $3.50 
Herbert J. Muller 

THE USES OF THE PAST Profiles of Former Societies. April 17. $6.00 
Donat O’Donnell 


MARIA CROSS Imaginative Patterns in a Group of Catholic Writers. May 1. $5.00 


Benjamin Blackburn 
TREES AND SHRUBS IN EASTERN NORTH AMERICA Keys to Wild and Culti- 
vated Woody Plants in the Temperate Regions Exclusive of Conifers. May. 8. $4.75 


lim Corbett 

MY INDIA May 15. $3.00 
Wassily Leontief 

STUDIES IN THE STRUCTURE OF AMERICAN ECONOMY May 29. $11.00 
].A. Arberry 


THE LEGACY OF PERSIA Illustrated. $4.75 
).D. Burnell 
SWING TOGETHER Thoughts on Rowing Illustrated. $3.50 


Fred J. Chittenden, Editor 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY DICTIONARY OF GARDENING 
A Practical and Scientific Encyclopedia of Horticulture for Gardeners. 


Mary Grierson Illustrated. Published. Four volumes. $55.00 
DONALD FRANCIS TOVEY A Biography Based on His Letters. Illustrated. $5.00 
Lawrence and Elizabeth Hanson 





MARIAN EVANS AND GEORGE ELIOT A Biography. Illustrated. $6.00 
Michael Huxley, Editor 

THE ROOT OF EUROPE Studies in the Diffusion of Greek Culture. $3.50 
oward Foster Lowry, Karl Young and Waldo Hilary Dunn, Editors 

THE NOTE-BOOKS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD $10.00 
The Oxford Junior Encyclopedia 

Volume Vi: FARMING AND FISHERIES Illustrated. $8.50 
() ‘es YY 

XFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. | 
\ 
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Ask tor McClurg’s 
PREBOUND SERVICE 


McClurg’s furnishes prebinding on any book, regardless of size. 














Sturdy and handsome Treasure Trove binding gives your books 


longer life . . . and saves you the cost of so many replacements. 





Write today for information about our PREBOUND SERVICE! 


We also carry a stock of 35,000 titles 


in the publishers’ regular bindings. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. | 


333 East Ontario Street ¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 
































7,477 Major Contributions To Human Knowledge are Recorded in 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


Accepted by AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 1950-1951 


Compiled for 
THE ASSOCIATION OF RESEARCH LIBRARIES 
by Arnold H. Trotier and Marian Harman ¢ 266p. $4.50 


This is the eighteenth annual edition List of compilations currently 
of this essential tool for researchers. available: 
No. 1935-36. xvi, 102p. pa. $2. 


Under seven broad subject headings, the 


2 
No. 4. 1936-37. xiv, 105p. pa. $2. 
results of countless hours of study and - 5 36-37. xiv Sp. pa 


ss : No. 5. 1937-38. xvii, 109p. pa. $2. 

experimentation are recorded and briefly No. 9. 1941-1942. 128p. cloth. $2.50. 
described. Where and how to obtain No. 10. 1942-1943. 110p. cloth. $2.50. 
these findings are detailed; obviously No. 11. 1943-1944. 88p. cloth. $2.50. 
No. 14. 1946-1947. 100p. cloth. $2.50. 


sound insurance against wasteful duplica- 
git — No. 15. 1947-1948. 157p. cloth. $3.50. 


tion. Subject and author indexes, charts No. 16. 1948-1949. 176p. cloth. $3.50. 
and other lists present a comprehensive No. 17. 1949-1950. 235p. cloth. $4.50. 
picture. No. 18. 1950-1951. 266p. cloth. $4.50. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY + 950 University Ave. New York 52 
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Modern Design helps make 


Lefco Library Furniture the best 


Designed for using ...for convenience and beauty 
and long life—that’s what Lefco Modern Design 
means. Add to that the finest of workmanship 
and materials and Lefco’s 30 years of experience, 
and you have some of the reasons why Lefco 
Library Equipment is the finest you can buy. 
And yet, despite its superiority, it costs you no 
more than ordinary library furniture. 


Write today for free catalog and prices 


Lefco “Timed Delivery” means faster service 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 36 West 20th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


Quality furniture for every library need 
———— 
} 








THE B-D TWINS oF Book repairine 
NEAT... EFFICIENT... ECONOMICAL 


ART Dh oe BOOK-AID 














Udi PLASTIC 4 embossed 
| 
NHESIVE if CLOTH TAPE, 
ee Celtis ; now in 7 colors... 
' 
ly ' 
‘ The longer it’s on, the stronger 
2. : its bond .. . BOOK-AID self- 
Unbreakable and adhering, waterproof cloth 
2. Spill-proof. Thin ; tape makes book repairs 
$2. bolle neck cuts evaporation. BIND-ART is a 1 easier and more economical 
$2.50. wetested adhesive for transparent, permanent : thon pee — tape. Pe 
$2.50. repair of book bindings, torn and loose pages; clean surface t at won My ee 
$2.50 binding together magazines or manuscripts. Dries ! or stick to other books. Available in red, 
50. oa flexible, permanent weld in minutes. Every green, blue, brown, black, wine, white in 
$2.50. desk needs a bottle. Send your order today. : 4 widths and 3 lengths. 
$3.50. Write for information and prices : 
$3.50. ‘ 
yous) ORARY SERVICE DIVISION ie 
$4.50. , ‘ 
) ne Library 7 
O-DART INDUSTRIES — =f 
“k 52 Se biceat Da’ Address 
work 5 N. J Seon Duy CHY...cccccccrccccccccccscccccecccsccccccescocs DTIC sccccccecocecce i 
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GAYLORD CARDS... 
For the Library 


Shown here are a few of the cards we supply to libraries. For 
more than 50 years high quality library cards have been major 
items with us. We have a complete line. Make us your card 
headquarters. Write for samples. 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Sr00. INC, Standard Library 


Furniture 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 
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"Notable Books of 1951" 


is ready for immediate delivery 


The most popular Book List of all time has been released for 
publication by the ALA Public Libraries Division. The List 
contains 49 of the outstanding adult books published during 


1951. Get Your Order in Now at These Low Prices 


—Imprinted With Your Library Name — 


100 @ $ 5.00 2000 @ 31.50 
500 @ 10.00 2500 @ 35.00 
1000 @ 16.50 5000 @ 60.00 


Special Quotations 
for Larger Quantities 


STURGIS PRINTING COMPANY INC. 


BOX 552........+.+. +. STURGIS, MICHIGAN 
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witH A SECTION ON THE EDUCATION OF 
UBRARIANS BY ROBERT D. LEIGH 


I. BRYAN. A study of the acute per- 
anel problem facing libraries. Based on infor- 
mation secured from over 3,000 public librar- 
ians, this analysis of the personnel problem 
eamines the type of people who become librar- 
ians, their ambitions, dissatisfactions, rewards, 
recreations, and their working conditions. Per- 
onnel administration practices and policies are 
wamined exhaustively. Dr. Leigh, in his sec- 
tion, discusses educational programs, students, 
ind the faculty and instructional resources of 
the accredited library schools in this country. 
AReport of the Public Library Inquiry. 

April $6.00 





Yearbook of the United 
Nations 1950 


A complete and faithful review of the history 
of the United Nations during 1950. Reviews 
major events from 1946 to 1949; then discusses 
the functions, structure, and organizational ques- 
tions of the Security Council, Economic and 
Social Council, and other UN organs. For the 
major questions dealt with during 1950 it pro- 
vides a single comprehensive survey of discus- 
sons and actions taken. Ample documentary 
dtations. Part II contains a full discussion of 
the organization, functions, and work of the 
gecalized agencies—Unesco, World Health Or- 
piization, and others. A United Nations pub- 
lication. $12.50 


RUTH E. HARTLEY, LAWRENCE K. 
FRANK, and ROBERT M. GOLDENSON. 
This book, which distills the recorded observa- 
tions on some 180 children from two to six 
years of age and from varied cultural and 
national backgrounds, focuses on the specific 
ways in which play and creative and expressive 
activities serve as sensitive indicators of the 
development of the child's personality and 
enable him to put his impulses, feelings, and 
fantasies into action—to “play out’’ some of his 
problems. 


The book, the results of a study conducted by 
the Caroline Zachry Institute, contains chapters 
on dramatic play, block play, water play, use of 
graphic materials, finger painting, and music 
and rhythm. The unique advantages of each 
activity are fully described, and practical sug- 
gestions are given for achieving maximum use- 
fulness. There are vivid recordings throughout 
the book of children actually at play as well as 
background material and evaluations. The ap- 
pendix lists helpful suggestions for observing 
and interpreting young children’s play. 

Illus. $3.50 


The following two booklets are 
published in conjunction with the 
above book and contain additional 
material derived from the study. 








Siudy Abroad: Volume 
1951-52 


lits scholarships, fellowships, and educational 
tinges in all parts of the world. An index 
im iows what awards are available (most awards 
imi repeated from year to year). For each award 
Pttinent information is listed: field of study, 
Were the scholarship is held, conditions, mone- 
ty value, duration, number of awards available, 
Mi where to apply. March. A Unesco publica- 
hoe, probable price, $1.50 





GROWING THROUGH PLAY 


EXPERIENCES OF TEDDY AND BUD 


RUTH E. HARTLEY. Shows how two boys 
reveal their personal problems in their approach 
to various play activities. Accompanying com- 
ments suggest methods of observing such activi- 
ties fruitfully paper, 75c 


NEW PLAY EXPERIENCES FOR 


CHILDREN PLANNED PLAY GROUPS, 
MINIATURE LIFE TOYS, AND PUPPETS 


RUTH E. HARTLEY, LAWRENCE Kk. 
FRANK, and ROBERT M. GOLDENSON. 
Presents the records and results of exploration 
with new play methods that hold considerable 
promise for understanding and helping the 
child. paper, 75c 





Columbia University Press 


Publishers of the Columbia Encyclopedia 


2960 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 27, N.Y. 
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EVERY 
DOLLAR 
COUNTS! 


Max Hess, Jr. 


Nowadays, when every dollar has to count, 
sensible shoppers everywhere are doing 
their best to find ways to save on their 
retail purchases. Max Hess, owner of Hess 
Brothers’ store in Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
has come to their rescue with a bookful of 
tips on how to shop wisely. 

But EVERY DOLLAR COUNTS is more 
than a behind-the-scenes tour of department 
stores interpreted for the consumer. It is 
written with a charm that makes it as 
enjoyable as it is practical. Wheatley 
illustrations. $2.50 


DEPARTMENT 17 
FAIRCHILD PUBLICATIONS Inc. 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3 


Publishers of business information for over 
60 years. Offices in all principal cities. 





LIBRARIANS * « « your sign problems 
are solved the minute you start using 
MITTEN’S LETTERS. You add real 
sparkle and beauty to your bulletin boards, 
directories, and department. markers when 
you use MITTEN’S LETTERS. 
Beautiful, yet functional, MITTEN’S 
LETTERS give you fingertip display 
material. Easy to use, versatile, inexpensive. 
Pure white, opaque letters, easily colorable, 
satin-smooth finish, exquisitely designed. 
Three basic constructions: Pinbacks, Sand- 
backs, Track Letters. Special library kit of 
699 three-dimensional Pinback letters with 
four background panels available — write 
today for details to: 


Library Service Dept. W-3 


MITTEN’S DISPLAY LETTERS 
2 West 46th St. - New York 19, N.Y. 
or Sth Avenve, Redlands, Celifernia 


AEE 


SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 1949 $175 


| 


A Brief for Corporation Libraries, 
1949 $175 
Classification Schemes and Subject Head. | 
ings List Loan Collection of Special | 
Libraries Association 1951 $1.59 
Contributions Toward A Special Libran 
Glossary. 2nd Ed 1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development an Insur 
ance Library. 3rd Revised Edi- 
tion. 1949 $29 


Fakes & Forgeries in the Fir 


List of Subject Headings f 
Libraries. 

Nicknames of America 
and Villages. 

Numerical Index to the Bibliograpt 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports 
Vols. 1-10. 1949 $10.0 

SLA Directory ot Members 

1951 $4.0 

Social Welfare \ List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and Public 
Welfare. 1937 $1.0 

Source List of Selected Labor Statistics 
Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 

Special Libraries Association 1950 
Transactions. 1951 $5.0 

Special Library Resources. yv.2-4 

1946-1947 

Subject Headings for Aeronautica 
gineering Libraries 1949 % 

Technical Libraries, Their 
& Management 

Union List of Technical Periodicals 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Associatio 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, ¥.!. 
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FOR THE 


TAY 


AND GIRLS 


IN YARDS 
AND GARDENS 


Written and illustrated by 
‘| V, Margaret Waring Buck, author-artist of the outstanding In Wood and Fields 


"8 IN YARDS 
AND GARDENS 3 


®To be enjoyed by the entire family — a treasury of nature information on 
the living things in town and city yards and parks. Here are accurate 
descriptions and beautiful pictures of 200 birds, butterflies, insects, small 
animals, trees, and plants. 


ADDITIONAL VALUABLE REFERENCE FEATURES: Complete classified index 


of 388 listings including Latin names. Up-to-date list of nature 
books and magazines for further reading. 


All ages. 





Paper, $1.75; cloth, $3 


THE BIBLE STORY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


OLD TESTAMENT 


By Walter Russell Bowie * Illustrated with 23 color plates and with 20 black-and-white 
decorations by Stephani and Edward Godwin. 


® The Old Testament epics simply and effectively brought to life and illustrated for 
the younger children. The selection of material, the style of writing, and the illustra- 
tions make this an important, satisfying book. This is the companion volume to 
The Bible Story for Boys and Girls: New Testament, published last year. Ages9-13. $3.50 


DO IT YOURSELF! tricks, Stunts and Skits 


By Bernice Wells Carlson, author of Make It Yourself! and Junior Party 
Book * Illustrated by Laszlo Matulay 


© 69 tricks, 72 stunts, and 17 skits — “dramatized jokes” — that 
children will have fun doing by themselves. Illustrated with over 100 
amusing and detailed pictures. This book is the answer to hundreds 
of requests from boys and girls, youth leaders, and parents. 

Ages7 up. Paper, $1.35; cloth, $2 


WILLIAM PENN 
FOUNDER AND FRIEND 


By Virginia Haviland 
Illustrated by Peter Burchard 


® Easy-to-read, dramatic life of a settler, 
statesman, and religious leader. This 
man founded a city, made hostile Indians 
friends, and wrote a “frame of govern- 
ment,” a model for later constitutions. 
A Makers of America book. 


Ages 7-11. $1.50 


CAPTIVE OF 
THE DELAWARES 


By Evelyn Nevin 
Ilustrated by Fred Sanchez 


@ This unusual story of a young girl, 
captured by the Delaware Indians, is 
based on actual fact. A vivid picture of 
Indian life two centuries ago. 


Ages 7-11. $1.50 


ABINGDON-COKESBURY Nashville 2, Tennessee 
IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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RECENT IMPORTATIONS 
DISTRIBUTED BY 


W. S. Heinman ¢ Imported books 
125 East 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


ENGLISH PUPPETRY BOOKS: 


The Model Theatre, by A. B. Allen; Everbody’s 
Marionette Book, Everybody’s Theatre, Animal Pup- 
petry, Specialised Puppetry, Shadow Play by H. W. 
Whanslaw. ¥e 


ITALIAN STANDARD WORKS ON HISTORY: 


Barbagalio: Cento Anni di Vita italiana. 2 vols. 
Bargellini: Florence (Hist. & artistic guide.) 
Dell? Oro: Storia della Civilta. 2 vols. ..... 


PICTORIAL GEOGRAPHY: 


Douwes-Dekker: Tanah Air Kita (Indonesia) 

Finland Today. (Helsinki 1951) , és 
Goris: Traveler's Guide to the Belgian ‘Congo. 

The Handbook of india. (Howrah 1951) 

The CIT Guide to Italy. (Rome 1950) 

Marboe: The Book of Austria. .......... 

van de Poll: The Netherlands West Indies 

van de Poll: Surinam (Dutch Guiana) eee : 
Serra Williamson: The Tourist Guide Book of Spain 
Wolf & Tritschler: Germany. Sew Oe 


TECHNICAL DICTIONARIES: 


Kolster: Engl-Span/Span-Engl Dictionary 
Marolli: Engl-Ital/Ital-Engl Dictionary 
Naslin: Three, Language Vocabulary (Fr-Engl-Germ) 
Thali: Engl-Germ-Fr. Dictionary 2 vols 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES: 

van Braam: World Collectors Annuary. Vol. II. 
Hefter: World Diplomatic Directory 1951 
Ritzer: Rainer Maria Rilke Bibliographie 


.. €a. $2.00 
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INTRODUCTION TO 
AFRICA BACKGROUND READING 


The new LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 
Area Study 
Prepared by Helen F. Conover under the 
direction of Harry J. Krould, Chief, European 
Affairs Division, The Library of Congress 
A “Must” for librarians, teachers, writers— 
succinct annotations to, and analyses of, all 
the main sources of information on the Dark 


Continent. 230p. Double columns.  Illus- 
trated. $1.75 


Also available: 

No. 1 in the Contributions to Learning Series 
EGYPT and the ANGLO-EGYPTIAN 
SUDAN: A Selected Guide to 
Background Reading 
Two significant chapters from INTRODUC- 
TION TO AFRICA presented in pamphlet 
form. 28p. Double columns. Maps. 50 cents. 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
OF WASHINGTON 


Munsey Building, Washington 4, D.C. 








What 
Our 
Readers 


{Epitor’s Note: The correspondence 
Wilson Library Bulletin 
debate and comment. 
opinions expressed in these colu 


Nazi Edition 
To the Editor: 

A letter concerning the dition of aG 
man encyclopedia, a copy of which follows 
sent by me to the editor of the New York T; “2 
The Times did not deem the letter suitable { 
publication but sent it to the New York Pub 
Library. 

The library reacted by removing the encyclope 
from the shelves of its main reading ro 
formed me of this fact by a f 
in which it states: “We have 
from the public shelves to a section a 
to the staff. Any borrower may 
on request, but the casual uses 
among the other German encycl 

I feel that this decision is relevant to e 
lic library in the country. Thus, may I sugg 
you either publish the enclosed letter or in 
your readers by an editorial note? In this way, t 
attention of all libraries would be drawn or 
matter 

Moritz GOLDSTEIN 


Cop) of Lette 
To the Editor of the New York Time 

In the New York Public Library's main reading 
room, among the world’s most important eng 
pedias, there can be found the well known Gers 
Meyers Koversations Lexikon, eighth edi 
completely new revision,” as the title page 
volume indicates, published from 1936 on 
This is to say, it was edited under the Nazi regi 
Thus, the new revision means that everything 
explained according to Nazi doctrine, with 
gard to truth. 

The distortions are unbelievable. To quote 
my translation) a few passages only — 
Albert: “ took part in all drawing-room D 
shevistic (salonbolschwistischen ) activities 
up the so- called theories of relativity which, by 
intense propaganda of the whole Jewish pre 
caused a big sensation . . . but could not rea 
much practical influence since its principles lie 
side imaginable reality. . . ."" Freud, Sigmun 

“This theory [psychoanalysis} and its developmen 


which led to a denial of all moral values, reves 


the high degree of moral decomposition peculi 
to Jewry; whilst it is completely alien to the Ge 
man character.’ Heine, Heinrich: “(real nam 
Chaim Bueckeburg). " Judentum: As tot 
Jews “. . . sensuality, slyness, lack of interest ! 
calm steady work, restlessness, aversion to agi 
ture, inclination to nomadic life are the outstaa 
ing qualities. Their egotistical endeavour tends! 

destroy all cultural values of the host nations, # 
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le to indulge in their activities aimed 
ae ey.” ri Karl: “(real name Mor- 
‘edi _ , His theories and his activities were 
“guided by sympathy with the poor . . . in fact 
te rottyPe of a cunning and cruel exploiter.” 
vendelssohn-Bartholdy, Felix: “composer, pianist, 
“sq conductor with whom the disastrous influence 
f jewry on the German music began vice ae 
yorks, forgotten, with a few exceptions, already 
fore 1933, bewitching by their form only, are 
wer distinguished by real originality (Schoepfer- 


ee be expected from an average visitor of 
the library that he ts familiar with the origin and 
the tendency of this edition. Rather he will think 

{ it as of a trustworthy encyclopedia and thus 
uke its statements at their face value. 

My suggestion is, therefore, that this edition be 
«moved from the shelves and kept locked, to be 
ot to readers on special request only. This can 
be done easily since two more German encyclo- 
vedias offer themselves in the main reading room, 
which, though reaching into the Nazi period and 
extended by supplements, are essentially free from 
Nai distortions; namely; Meyers Lexikon, 1926- 
933: and Brockhaus Konversations-Lexikon, 1928- 
935, 

The removal of the Nazi edition from the public 
eading rooms should not be limited to the public 
brary in New York's Fifth Avenue but should be 
xcomplished in all public libraries throughout the 

untry. 

Moritz GOLDSTEIN 


To an Old Friend 


To the Editor: 
May we tell you how much we enjoy the “‘Seas- 
ned to Taste’’ column edited by Harry Bauer. 
Mr. Bauer's notes are spicy, meaty, and flavored 
ith rare humor. We read the column at once 
when a mew issue arrives, not only because the 
lumn appears among the early pages, but because 
Harry Bauer is still claimed by the St. Louis Public 
Library as one of its own. He was a popular mem- 
ver of this staff for several years. We are proud 
f Harry... proud of his column in the Wilson 
Library Bulletin. 
JOSEPHINE B. FARRINGTON 
Chief, Public Relations Department 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 


For Medical Librarians 


Summer school courses in medical library work 
ue offered in 1952 at Columbia and at Emory. 
The successful completion of either course will 
«ble a student with a bachelor’s degree and one 
iear’s library school training to qualify for Grade I 
ettifcation by the Medical Library Association. 
The course offered at Columbia, July 7-August 
15,18 in medical literature, and consists in a survey 
ad evaluation of library resources in medicine, 
wth emphasis upon bibliographical and informa- 
ton sources. Some attention is given to special 
“vice problems in medical libraries. The course 
ames a 3 point credit. For further information 
wate to the Dean, Columbia University School of 
library Service, New York 27, m.%. 

The course at Emory (credit, 5 quarter hours), 
will meet for ten hours a week, July 24-August 29. 


(Continued on page 512) 
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YOUR NEWSPAPERS MERIT 
A BINDING THAT WILL 
PRESERVE THEM FOR YEARS 


Binding newspapers is a special- 
ized operation, and for 33 years 
this company has specialized in it. 


To learn why 


Yuma Ariz. Daily Sun 
Utica N.Y. Observer-Dispatch 
Chicago North Side 
Newspapers 
Key West Fla. Citizen 


and many others are customers of 
long-standing, write for our free 
brochure, NEWSFILE BINDING 
SERVICE. 


O. J. FORMAN CO. 


Monmouth Illinois 

















AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kleer* Library Jacket 


WEDDING IS DESTINY 
by Cecile Gilmore 

THE DANCING MERMAID 
by Ethel Hamill 


FORBIDDEN RIVER 
by Al Cody 


$2.50 
$2.50 


$2.50 


April 
TO THE VICTOR 
by Natalie Shipman 
MAGIC IS FRAGILE 
by Elsie Mack 
CALAMITY AT DEVIL'S 
CROSSING 


by Denver Bardwell $2.50 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


CCanadian Representatives: George J. Mcleod Ltd,, Toronto 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 














India 


in the NEW ERA 
by T. Walter Wallbank 


University of Southern California 


A study of the origins and de- 
velopment of the Indian Union 
and Pakistan, new nations in 
a changing Asia. 


Recently awarded the Watu- 
mull Prize through the Ameri- 
can Historical Association. 


224 pages . Cloth Bound $3.25 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


New York Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
Dallas 











Folding 
Chairs 


"NO KNEE CONTACT 


DIRECT PRICES TO 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS, 
CAFETERIAS and ALL 
ORGANIZATIONS 
am 
Write for Catalog 
MONROE FOLDING TABLES—DESIGNED AND 
MANUFACTURED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


THE Wonrce._ COMPANY 
9 CHURCH STREET COLFAX, IOWA 








(Continued from page 511) 

Its purpose is to give an introduction to med 
library resources and their use in medical 1 
tion, medical research, and the care of the — 
A survey of literature, library techniques en 
cal library administration will be included f, 
further information write to the Director, Dj 
of Librarianship, Emory University Emory Unive 
sity, Georgia. 

The Medical Library Association js \ffering + 
scholarships ($150 each) for each of hats a 
school courses. Applications should be ‘ait « 
schools before May 15 


And Canadians 


The seventh annual conference of thhe Cap 
Library Association will be held June 7-1] jn Res: 
Alberta. Conference secretary is Mrs. Ri 
lor, Calgary Public 
Canada. 


har 


Library, Calgary Alber 


Publications Wanted 


To the Editor: 
Our recently opened laborato: 
of old government and other bulle 
on geology and paleontology 
receive those which public and univ. 
wish to dispose of, since our research sta 
urgent need of many such publications 
obtainable through book deale: 
RICHARD L. CASANOVA 
Paleontole Lical Re 


Statesvil 


Schola rship 


The University of Wisconsin Librar I 
offer a special scholarship to a library sct 
dent each year, amounting to th: undr 
Made possible by the Alumni Ass 
school, this ‘is known as the Mary 
tine Scho!arship. Application 
letter can be made to the Director 
Schenk, University of Wisconsin 
Madison. 


Martha C. Pritchard Fund 


Friends and former students of Martha 
ard, first head of the library school at 
Albany, are invited to contribute 
fund now being raised in her honor 
bration of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
school). Miss Pritchard lives in retirement in 
fornia. Contributions may be sent a 
Pritchard Fund, Department of Librarianship, N 
York State College for Teachers, Albany 3, N 
York. 


Nominations Are in Order 


Widespread participation in nomination! 
awards to be given at the A.L.A. conference 
New York is being urged by the A.L.A. Com 
tee on Awards. Nominations may be in the! 


of letters of not more than 150 words, which’ 


give supporting evidence of worthiness, and should 


be in the hands of the committee by April 15, 19- 
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MA 


The Joseph W. Lippincott Award of $500 will 


be given “tor distinguished service in the profes- THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING 
to medic ion of librarianship, such service to include out- INSURANCE REFERENCE BOOK 
lical educi. suading participation in the activities of profes- 
the patien; sonal library associations; notable published pro- 1951-52 Edition 
, and med). fesiooal writing; or other significant activity on blst annual edition 
luded, fy, behalf of the profession and its aims. ced 4 
, Division The Letter Awards are for $100 each, and are revised—eniarge 


Oy Univer 


given : n é 
th ‘ asize : é alities of 
ibutes most to emphasize the human quali C | d f I 
fering ty pee in librarianship’; and ‘‘to a library for dis- C 0 @ la 0 nsurance 
tingui * to the development of en- 7 
€S€ summe: tinguished contribution ( 
umme ightened public opinion On an Issue of current or in @ ni fa a ‘ : 


Sent to th 


“to a librarian who, in line of duty, con- 


ontinuing importance.” 
"Send your letters to A.L.A. Committee on 


Awards, Harriet I. Carter, Chairman, Extension 
Division, Indiana State Library, 140 North Senate 
Avenue, Indianapolis 4, Indiana. You have only 


1951-52 edition—1200 pages (no advertis- 
ing) $6.75 Subscribed for annually by many 
public and college libraries. 
In its July 1947 issue, the Subscription 
Books Bulletin of the A.L.A. contained 


1 Canadia i il 15, 1952. a review of the Cyclopedia of Insurance 
until April 1° ) 

11 in Bang in the U.S. in which certain improve- 

tchard Ta 6 8B ments in arrangement and indexing were 


y, Alberts 


OBITUARIES 
(Continued from page 494) 
Come unto Me, The Gospel According to St. 
Luke, a Study, Studies in First Corinthians, and 


suggested and subject to these sugges- 
tions, recommended the book as a 
source for up-to-date and accurate data 
regarding insurance companies and in- 
surance personnel. These suggestions 
are incorporated in the new edition. 


Definitions of insurance forms of coverage fi- 


y 1S in ne ice; after a long illness; in Philadel- 

: pn = Parish Practice; . vs “a v1 ‘i nancial and historical data on insurance com- 
and report phia, Pennsylvania; fifty-eight. panies of all kinds, organizations, Supreme 
De happy t Court Decisions bearing on regulations of in- 


ity librarie 

Staff is jp 
IS NOW ur 
clor 


ri 
Aboratori 


January 27. OWEN MCMAHON JOHNSON, whose 
stories deal with prep school and college life; 
after a long illness; in Vineyard Haven, Massa- 
chusetts; seventy-three. Best known of Mr. John- 
son's twenty-five novels and plays are The Var- 
mit, The Tennessee Shad, and Stover at Yale, 
which satirized the fraternity system. 





surance business, all revised and brought up- 


to-date. Mass of miscellaneous information. 


The Index Publishing Co. 


123 William Street New York 38, N. Y. 








Schoo! ca 9 DID YOU SEE ] 
= what the January Library Bulletin said about 

tion. of the THE SIX NEW 

ene on 

of] CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


ary Scho 


nd 


“These volumes, covering the period of World War II, make even more 
necessary the earlier fifty volumes which have contributed so brilliantly to 
the appreciation of our American backgrounds. All libraries will want 
these new volumes for reference, study, and recreation. 


Historical scholar- 


pee ship, objectivity, clarity of expression, are noted characteristics of these 
scholarshi contributions to historical literature. Each volume contains a good 
nd in c index, and a good bibliographical note.” 
ry of t From Current Reference Books, edited by Dr. Wm..-A. FitzGerald, 
re op Director, Library School, George Peabody College for Teachers 
artha 
aship, Ne’ Vv. 52—THE ERA OF _ FRANKLIN D. 


ny 3, Ne 


ler 


/, 51—FROM VERSAILLES TO THE NEW 
DEAL, H. U. Faulkner 

’.53—THE STRUGGLE FOR 
E. Janeway 

’. 55--THE UNITED STATES IN A CHAOTIC 
WORLD, A. Nevins 


SURVIVAL, 


Vv. 54 
Vv. 56—-THE NEW DEAL AND WORL 


E 
ROOSEVELT, D. W. Brogan 
WAR FOR THE WORLD, F. Pratt 


AFFAIRS, A. Nevins - 





ation fot Available in the Textbook Edition at only $2.50 per volume, plus postage. _ 
nference 12 Also in other editions to match your present sets. = 


.. Commi 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


n the form 
7rd 2S Fourth Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
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Now Young People Can Hear Columbus Speak 
... Listen to the “49ers” Cries of “Gold!” 


...and experience the authentic scunds, music and 
action of other great events from our nation's past, as 
these episodes come vibrantly alive on Enrichment 
Records. These brand new, educctionally-sound record- 
ings are based on the popular LANDMARK Books, 
whose presentation of stirring episodes in American 
history has won the enthusiastic endorsement of lead- 
ing educators. 


Expertly dramatized by a full cast of professional 
B:oadway and radio actors (not just narrated!), these 
Enrichment Records give each listener a greater ap- 
preciation of our heritage cs he hears the sonorous 
voice of Columbus proclaiming America for the King 
and Queen of Spain... as he suffers with the Pilgrims 
through the hardships of their first winter. Young peo- 
ple will ride side by side through mountain passes with 
the Pony Express riders... feel the gripping urge of 


gold fever as they hear the cry "On to Californig.” 
These Enrichment Records have been tested with groups 
of teen-cge:s and younger people to cas:ure net pi 
a high degree of interest level, but alzo en vader 
standing of the scope of the event. A distinguished 
board of educational advisors assures you of the edy. 
cational valve of the recordings. 


Each of the first four titles in the series is available 
as a set of two nonbreakable 10” records (78 rpm), or 
combined with another title cs indicated below on one 
unbreakable 10” long-playing record. Prices listed 
include a study guide for each title. Playing time per 
title: 15 minutes. 


Use the coupon below to send for your Enrichment Rec. 
ords from the fizst limited pressings. The records wil! 


be sent for 10 days approval, to assure your complete 
satisfaction. 


Martha Huddleston, Director, Enrichment Records, 246 Sth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. WB 


(1) Voyages of Christopher Columbus (78 rpm) $2.80 CL) Riding the Pony Express (78 rpm) $2.80 


4 Landing of the Pilgrims (78 rpm) $2.80 
California Gold Rush (78 rpm) $2.80 


School or Library 
_ SENS ' 


|} Columbus and Pilgrims (33!/; rpm) $3.33 
[-] Gold Rush and Pony Express (33!/; rpm) $3.33 


Street 


“| 

Please send the Enrichment Records checked below for 10 days approval: 3 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Zone State 





EE AAS 
VOICES IN THE 
CATACOMBS 


By Ludwig Bauer 
(author of ‘“‘The Quest’’) 


The anxiously awaited sequel to 
“The Quest.” A gripping novel that 
makes highly exciting reading and a 


valuable addition to Christian litera- 
ture. Cloth, $3.75. 


GLITTER-GOLD 
MOUNTAIN 


By DeForest C. Steele 


An action-packed murder mystery 
that has everything, suspense, a touch 
of comedy, a guess-proof plot. 

Cloth, $3.00. 


From Your Bookstore 


The Christopher Publishing House Boston 20. 














FOR COMPLETE 
VOLUMES 


FOR SINGLE 
ISSUES OF ANY 
PERIODICAL 
INDEXED 


WRITE 
Periodicals Department 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 











Today’s Thoughts on 
Today’s Problems by 


VITAL SPEECHES 
— OF THE DAY— 


Today’s Leaders 35 WEST 42nd STREET 


New York 18, N. Y. 


Valuable Reference Service—Complete Text of Speeches $6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
indexed in Readers’ Guide te Periodical Literature Issued semi-monthly 
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WHEN DOGS MEET PEOPLE 
by Gladys Taber 


Acollection of Mrs. Taber’s delightful stories about dogs. 
Sure to please this popular author’s enthusiastic audience. 
Illustrated. By the author of ESPECIALLY SPANIELS, 
BOOK OF STILLMEADOW, etc. National advertis- 
ing. Dealer circulars. April. $3.00 


CHAMPIONS AGAINST ODDS 
by Al J. Stump 


Twenty-five dramatic stories about outstanding person- 

alities in the field of sports, each of whom overcame a 

definite handicap before achieving success. By the well-known sports writer, 
National advertising. May. $2.95 


ONE MAN LOVED by Marguerite Mooers Marshall, 


author of WiLDERNEsS Nurse. January 2nd. $2.50 


PRAIRIE MARSHAL by Walker A. Tompkins. 


Lawlessness is ended in Long Horn. May. $2.50 


GAPTOWN LAW by Louis Trimble. Order out of violence 
in Gaptown. January 2nd. $2.50 


AT BAT WITH 
THE LITTLE LEAGUE 


By Carl E. Stotz, as told to M. W. Baldwin 


© The story of the biggest thing in baseball today. Carl 
Stotz, founder of Little League Baseball, tells how it 
a started, what it means, who plays it, etc. Illustrated with 


numerous photographs. For all ages. National advertis- 
ing. Dealer circulars. April 28th. $2.75 


WRONG-WAY ROOKIE *HOW DO I LOVE THEE ?”’ 
by Richard Wayne by Helen E. Waite 
A hilarious story of baseball by the The glorious story of Elizabeth 
author of CLUTCH HITTER. Barrett Browning for teen-age girls. 
Ages, 12 to 16. March 24th. $2.50 April 28th. $2.50 





The PIED PIPER BROADCASTS 


Sylvia M. Thorne and Marion N. Gleason 


A volume of childhood’s favorite 
fairy tales, made into plays fo 
single program or series broad. 
casting. Here are Rip Van 
Winkle, The Town Mouse 
and the Country Mouse, Ajj 
Baba and the Forty Thieves, 
Dick Whittington, The 
Sleeping Beauty, Aladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp, 
and The Three Little Pigs, 


1943. 380p. $225 


Yerae 

















> 














we ~~ Other Entertaining Collections 


(royalty free for non-commercial use) 


TALES FOR TELLING 


Katherine Williams Watson 
33 of the best children’s stories, some slightly condensed and/or speeded up for the 
most effective broadcasting, or simulated broadcasting. 1950. 267p. $2.75 


RADIO PLAYS FOR CHILDREN 


Katherine Williams Watson 
A collection of successful radio scripts for juveniles. Dramatizations of “The Singing 
Tree” by Kate Seredy and three fairy tales by Wilhelm Grimm are included in the 
26 radio plays. A microphone is not essential to the presentation of these plays. They 
are fun from the improvised stage, or as read. 1947. 281p. $2.50 (2d Ptg. 1949) 


RADIO ROADS TO READING 


Julia L. Sauer 
An interesting collection of 20 library book talks broadcast to girls and boys from the 
5th through the 11th grade. 1939. 236p. $2.25 


LIBRARY ON THE AIR 


Marie D. Loizeaux 
Bears the adult listener in mind, with 37 actual scripts, varying in theme and length, 
from libraries all over the country, as well as a chapter of ideas for still other 
broadcasts. Here is a cross section of the programs that tell listeners-in about the 
services available at their libraries. 1940. 364p. $22 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 950 University Avenue, New York 52, i. 
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THERE ARE - OF 
MARADOR BINDERS 


MARADOR 


REGAL 


RIGID BINDER 


RIGID, CLEAR PLASTIC - 
FORMERLY CALLED MARADOR BINDERS 


reseonoes 

MARADOR Regal binders are 

in use in almost every part of 
the world. 





A NEW PRODUCT 


MARADOR 


Challenger 


FLEXIBLE BINDER 


FLEXIBLE, TRANSLUCENT PLASTIC 


maravor CAAMENGEL sixvers 
WERE DESIGNED TO MEET YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 


They are quality binders—non-inflammable, non-toxic, and resistant to 
clouding, dust-scratching, fracture, tearing, fungus and moisture. 
They are economical—S$2.75 each in any of ten standard sizes. 


They are interchangeable in ten size groups. No title stamping is needed 
with visible magazine covers. A change in your magazine list does not 
mean patched or discarded binders. 

They are beautiful and dignified in appearance. Metal parts are protected 
and concealed by the spine plastic. 

They are electronically bonded for permanence, both in cover materials 
and in cover-to-metal attachment. No adhesive is used. 

They are washable in water, soap and water, or carbon tetrachloride. 


They are offered in translucent flexible covers only—heavy .040 plastic 
—with a choice of four colors in the spine member: Malay Brown, Pan 
American Gray, Forest Green, and Carnelian Red. 


Please write for further information. 


MARADOR CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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Good Lro0kn 


foR CHILDREN’S READING 


_fadorsed by leading educators— 


FOREVER GREAT SERIES 


The brilliant careers of four great Amer- 
ican leaders are portrayed in these new 
piographies. 

The periods « 

of history to 

which these 

men contri- 

puted their 

great wis- 

dom are 

dramatical - 

ly impressed ; 

upon the young history reader. Colorful 
illustrations give interesting glimpses into 
the historic past. Cloth Binding. For ages 
11 to 15. 

Abraham Lincoln—Humble and Great 

George Washington—Soldier and Statesman .... 

Thomas Jefferson—Friend of Liberty 

Robert E. Lee—Soldier and Leader 


LET'S BE POPULAR 


Being polite and still having fun. A lightly 
written, practical guide to wholesome pop- 
ularity. Emphasis is always on true courtesy 
based on thoughtfulness rather than formal 
rules, Ear-tickling verses, eye-catching 
pictures. 10 year olds and over .... $1.48 


AMERICANS IN ACTION SERIES 


Exciting Stories of Achievement! Colorful, 
inspiring, and authentic stories of the out- 
standing deeds and character of forty fam- 
ous American men and women. Pictures by 
Dirk Gringuis vividly portray each person- 
ality. 

Fighters For Freedom Builders For Progress 
leaders Of The Frontier Latin-American Leaders 

182 pages, 30 illustrations, 8 to 10 yrs. ...... Each $1.60 


THE COWBOY SAM BOOKS 


For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy 

life, here are the first easy-to-read books to 
capture the 
true flavor of 
the West. 
There is noth- 
ing ‘‘dude’’ 
about Cowboy 
Sam, his 
ranch, i 
adventures. 
Children like 
to read these 
books. Color- 
fully illustra- 
ted by Jack 
Merryweather. 
Graded vo- 
cabulary. 


COWBOY SAM—for 6 yr. olds, 

COWBOY SAM AND FREDDY—6 & 7 ee 
COWBOY SAM AND THE RODEO—7 & 8 yrs. 
COWBOY SAM AND THE RUSTLERS—8 to 10 


Get complete description of these and many other 
Good Books for Children’s Reading—science, biog- 
mphy, travel, character building, adventure, social 
es.—Write today for Catalog No. 53 L 








SECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY ~ Publishers 


Siena Avenue Chicago 16, Illinois 
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New Books for 


Your Consideration 


(Wilson Catalog Cards are available for 
titles preceded by asterisk.) 


Diesel-Electric Locomotive Handbook by 
George F. McGowan. Semi-technical operating, 
maintenance. 1951. MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT. 
262 p. 168 il. $4.95. ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. 
290 p. 120 il. $4.95. Both vols. $9.75. 


Handbook of American Railroads by Robert 
G. Lewis. Only book with map, history, photo, 
financial-operating-equipment data of every 
(127) U.S. Class I road. Just published. 
251 p. 300 il. $2.95. 

Home Building and Repair Short-Cuts by 
Earl W. Shimmons. One thousand illustrated 
tips for amateurs from professionals on car- 
pentry, building, tool use and care. Just pub- 
lished. 224 p. 1,100 il. $4.50. 

House Carpentry and Joinery by Nelson L. 
Burbank. Formerly textbook widely used by 
amateur builders. Now modernized, enlarged, 
slanted to public. 54 edition just published. 
256 p. 1,000 il. $4.50. 


*How to Expand and Improve Your Home 
by Lee Frankl. Shows homeowner by picture 
and word how to finish attic, modernize 
kitchen, build garage, add bath, etc. 1951. 
233° p..1,225. i. $5.95. 

*How to Make Your Own Furniture. Writer- 
craftsman H. L. Williams gives explicit di- 
rections to amateurs for making attractive 
furniture of practical value. 1951. 188 p. 240 
il. $3.95. 


*Mail by Rail. THE Story OF THE POSTAL 
TRANSPORTATION SERVICE by Bryant Alden 
Long. Includes British, Canadian RPO’s. 
Special interest for railfans, philatelists, post- 
mark collectors. 1951. 414 p. il. $4.95. 
Mileposts on the Prairie. THE Story OF 
THE MINNEAPOLIS & ST. Louis RAILWAY by 
Frank P. Donovan, Jr. Locomotives, rolling 
stock, railroaders of the Midwest from 1870. 
2nd Ptg. 1951. 352 p. il. $4.50. 

Popular Picture and Plan Book of Railroad 
Cars and Locomotives by Walter A. Lucas. 
Photos, plans, drawings and text from the 
Locomotive and Car Builders’ Cyclopedias. 
1951. 320 p. 1,100 il. $5.95. 

Rights of Trains by Forman, revised by Peter 
Josserand. Text plus twelve hundred questions 
and answers explain train movement, signaling, 
train orders. 4th edition just published. 397 p. 
il. $4.95. 

*The Complete Book of Model Railroading 
by Louis H. Hertz. The first book to give 
comprehensive, expert coverage of all aspects 
of America’s fastest growing hobby. 1951. 
350 p. 150 il. $4.95. 


Our library discounts begin at 20%. Order from 


SIMMONS-BOARDMAN Books 
30 Church Street New York 7, N.Y. 
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Library Covers 


KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 
LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION 
Save Binding Costs 


Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10”x7"x 
4" to 164%"x11%2"x3". Heavy cardboard 
construction, with reinforced corners, green 
vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for 
contents indication. Standard equipment 
for any library! 
Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file 
oxes, are also a part of the Apex 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete decseintive folder. 


Apex PAPER BOX CORPORATION 


311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, Ill. 











PERFECT FOR LIBRARY USE 


DAU B= 


eo OF 


CORK-BACKED 
BULLETIN 
BOARDS 


Attractive displays for announcements 
or posters. Your choice of hardwood of 
metal frames, with or without locking glass 
doors, illuminated or non-illuminated., 


DAV-SON 
NAME PLATES 


Choice 
Names may be 


INFORMATION 


For desk, door or wall mounting. 
of matching wood bases. 
changed at low cost. 


Write today for full particulars and prices 
Established 1932 


A. C. DAVENPORT & SON, INC. 


311 N. Desplaines St., Dept. WL 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


























Staples For Libraries 


WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Backed by more than 100 years of specializing | 


The 
to date for 


in dictionary publishing. 
abridged dictionary, up 
needs. 


WEBSTER'S NEW COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY 


A completely new book. More than 125,000 en- 
tries representing the most careful selection of 
useful words. 2,300 terms illustrated. 1,230 
pages. 


WEBSTER'S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and con- 
trasted words. 


WEBSTER'S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


WEBSTER'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A convenient source of accurate geographical 
and historical information about 40,000 of the 
world’s places—essential for a clear under- 
standing of the vital news of the day. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield 2, Mass. 


today’s 


leading un- | 

















SPEECH 
MONOGRAPHS 


The Research Quarterly 
of the 

Speech Association of 
America 


A useful reference work in the 
fields of speech, drama, and speech 
correction. Contains research artt- 
cles, titles and abstracts of theses 
and dissertations, and other refer- 


ences. 


$6 per year 


Speech Association of America 
12 E. Bloomington St., 
State University of lowa 

Iowa City, Iowa 





— 
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loo kat the SAvings 


when you charge books photographically 


No more 
rubber stamp- 
..no more pencil 
wielding when you have a Recordak Junior 
Microfilmer at your book-charging desk. The 
borrower's card, the book card, and a pre- 
dated and pre-numbered date-due card are 
placed side-by-side in the machine. Then... a 
button is pushed—the library gets a photo- 
gaphically accurate and complete record . . . 
and the borrower is on his way with the three 
ards in the book’s pocket. That’s the simple 
routine for each book charged—3 times faster 
than the old manual method. 


out faster You don’t 


have to compare cards 


sols ch@ge? 

or rubber stamp them. Just check 
the date-due card (returned with each book) 
and file it in sequence. 


( 


Since the 


d ip snewes Po 


e ana 

Books cetur” book card remains in 
the pocket, books can be returned to 
theshelves immediately —eliminating the age- 


id “slipping” bottleneck. 


x a “2 


checked faster “Gaps” in 


Overdue the file of returned date- 

due cards are noted, and the corre- 
sponding film records checked on the screen 
of the Recordak Junior Microfilmer, to 
identify the borrowers. 


des...0 faster, simpler operation from start to 


finish. And as leading libraries figure it, this 


adds up to 2 cents saved per book borrowed. 
It will pay you to get complete details on 
Recordak Photographic Book Charging soon. 
Write Recordak Corporation, (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming 
and its library application 


“Recordak” is a trade-mark 
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HE 1952 Midwinter Con- 
ference of the A.L.A. 
has just closed. Chi- 
cago’s weather bureau co-op- 
erated fairly well, for it pro- 
vided two days of good 
sunshine, a minimum of drizzle, and 
only a few half-hearted puffs of wind 
from the lake. 

The best story I heard at the con- 
ference came from Miss S...., who, 
like myself, started her library career 
with a short course in library science 
at the University of Iowa. As we com- 
pared notes, we discovered that we 
both had taken our cataloging course 
under the same teacher, an excellent 
cataloger and, like many another cata- 
loging teacher, a red-ink addict. Miss 
S. . . ., it seems, was horrified when 
she got her first batch of corrected 
cards. Being a smart girl who could 
take a hint, she took special pains 
with her next cataloging assignment 
and neatly printed all entries in red! 


Y the time this page appears in 
print, many librarians will have 
seen the 1952 edition of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. Since 
many librarians like to check each an- 
nual edition against the preceding one, 
we publish each year a booklet listing 
the major changes in the current edi- 
tion. Your copy of “High Lights of 


ommenl 


the 1952 Edition of Comp. 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
may be had for the asking 
A breakdown of the sty. 
tistics for the 1952 edition of 
Compton's is as follows: 
Articles added to main text .. 
(Subjects not treated previ- 
ously in text of encyclope- 
dia) 
New articles replacing older 
ones ee 
Articles revised 
New pictures and maps .... 801 
(319 of these were replace. 
ments—net gain 482) 
Pages added to encycli pedia 


HERE is barely enough room left 
‘7 tO mention our new manual 
which is designed to aid in 
teaching the use of the encyclopedia 
The title is “Know Your Encyclope. 
dia.” This manual was prepared in 
the Library Service Department, and 
believe us please, we gave no space 
to nonsense or frills. It is attractive 
in appearance (say we modestly), 2 
two-color job, and we like the wink- 
ing owl on the cover. When you 
write for your copy of ‘High Lights 
of 1952,” ask for a copy of “Know 
Your Encyclopedia.” Post cards cost 
two cents now, so one card may 4 

well do the work of two! 
a 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH 


DEARBORN 


STREET, CHICAGO 
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Public Relations Is a State of Mind’ 
By Sarah L. Wallace * 


ITH EVERYONE from the newsboys to 

the senators on Capitol Hill talking 
about public relations, it is hardly to be won- 
dered at that each one of us has a different 
dea of just what the term means. To some 
it is the soft answer which turneth away 
wath; to others it is the bright cloak of jus- 
tification thrown over a shady deal; to this 
yetson it is the story on page one of his 
newspaper; to that person it is a nice letter 
ona still nicer letterhead. 

To me, public relations must start in the 
mind of the staff and I use the singular ad- 
visedly. It cannot be the mind of the trustee, 
the mind of the chief librarian, the mind of 
the head cataloger, the mind of the page, the 
mind of the janitor. No, a good public re- 
lations program — whether for the large or 
the small, the public or school, library—does 
not come from many minds of many persons, 
ach with divergent views. It stems rather 
rom the collective mind of all these persons, 
persons with one mind and one heart when 
tt comes to service. 

How does one build this unanimity of 
thought ? 

Those of you who are seeking a quick-mix 
mocess for good public relations—something 
jou can get already packaged, add water, top 
wth a cherry, will be as disappointed in me 
the fat woman who expects to get thin on 
vaipped cream and chocolate sundaes. 


' 
hee jalk given before the Iowa Library Association, Octo 


_ | Administrative 
"ublic Library, 


MARCH 1952 


Assistant, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 


There is no easy road to public relations. 
It takes the best in all of us. And it takes 
faith—belief. 

First, everyone in the organization must 
believe in his job. Executive, clerk, page, 
cataloger, readers’ adviser, children’s librar- 
ian, truck driver, janitor—each must believe 
in the importance of his own job and believe 
in his ability to do that job. 

It is easy enough in this material world 
of ours to lose in time the high principles, 
the ideals of service, integrity and duty which 
fired us when we were young and we stepped 
Dewey-eyed over the threshold of library 
school. Day follows day, once we have estab- 
lished our work routines. Life becomes one 
nameless, authorless little red book after an- 
other, a red book which a patron once had 
twenty years ago and would like again. It 
becomes one disgruntled staff member after 
another, each one wanting to be paid more 
and work less than the last one. It becomes 
one subject after another that Melvil never 
dreamed of. Unless we are on guard, we soon 
find ourselves asking how we fell into the 
particular rut we are in. 

Do you actually believe in library service ? 
If you find yourself wondering just what 
good you are doing, suspecting that libraries 
do very little after all to fashion the minds 
and hearts of men, give yourself a good 
mental shake and do something about it! 
Read about the founding of the American 
public library. Ben Franklin and his leather- 
aproned fellow Juntoists believed in the in- 
fluence of books on men’s lives. Go further 
back. Read about the monks who labored 
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through the centuries to keep alive the ideas 
we work with today, counting as naught the 
smarting eyes, the bent backs, the cramped 
fingers, as they painstakingly copied words, 
those symbols of ideas, on vellum. They be- 
lieved in the importance of books. Look 
about your own community. Is there not one 
single soul to which you can point and say: 
The library has helped him to grow, to be- 
come what he is today? If worse comes to 
worst, hie yourself off to a library conference 
and find an inspiring speech on libraries. 
Make yourself stay awake through it. If, after 
all that, you can find no reason for libraries 
and no good you can do in or through one, 
get out of the field today. Find a truck to 
drive, a soap to sell, a nail to pound, any- 
thing that you can believe in with all your 
heart. 


Faith Does It 


Not only the librarians but also the clerical 
and building staffs must believe in the im- 
portance of their jobs. The clerks must be- 
lieve that without them the whole system of 
cataloging and charging, the order routines, 
the files, would fall into chaos, as indeed 
they would. Stenographers must know that 
no executive could long endure without the 
girl who finds his letter to Mr. So-and-so, 
and who reminds him of the budget commit- 
tee meeting in the afternoon. Pages must be- 
lieve that unless shelving is done accurately, 
unless books are brought from the stacks 
quickly, the public cannot get at the informa- 
tion it needs and wants. Janitors must realize 
that unless floors are bright and clean, rooms 
warm and comfortable, the staff cannot do its 
work, and the public will not use the library 
they have themselves established. 

Perhaps most difficult of all, the head li- 
brarian must not only believe in the impor- 
tance of each man and woman in the organi- 
zation, but he must believe in his own ability 
to inspire in assistants, clerks, pages, and 
janitors an awareness of their importance to 
the organization and his appreciation of that 
importance. And out of a professional staff, 
a clerical staff, a janitorial staff, he builds a 
library staff. 

Yes, you must believe in your own job. If 
you don’t, what reason for fitting yourself to 
do it well? Why school, courses, conventions, 
study? If it is not important to you, it is not 
worth doing. Unless you come to work in the 
morning for something besides that monthly 
check, it is not worth coming at all. No mat- 
ter how short the hours, how long the vaca- 
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tion, how large the pension, how broad yy 
desk, or how soft your chair, you will ie 
be satisfied. But if you come because it 
a challenge, a chance to better conditio, 
around you; if you come full of zest tod 
the thing you do best; if you come becaus 
you are adding to the world’s store of knoy 
edge or bettering the state of one hum: 
being—then it could happen that it would | 
pay day and you would not even realize }; 

Paradoxically, along with this belief thy 
your job is important, you must realize thy 
it is not alone in its importance. No instit 
tion exists because of one man. It is the wog 
of many hands. Thus, if you are a referen 
assistant, let us say, you know that you q 
find what your patron wants only becays 
some one has selected the right books: 4 
order department has purchased them; ti 
classifier has placed them in logical sequenc: 
the cataloger has listed them where you a 
find them; the typists have made the card 
which make the information accessible: th 


pages have put the books in their prope 


place; the building staff has shoveled th 
walks so that you as well as the patron 
get in; they have stoked the furnace so th 
you can stay in after you get there. The tn 
tees have labored to get the money to b 
the books and pay your salary. You may thinl 
there should be more of both but they a 


doing their best. And so you see there is: 


whole chain of interlocking work and work 
ers which makes it possible for you to doy 
job. Realizing that, you see where your ov 
job ends and another's begins. You see wher 
your work can help him, and his can help j 
Secondly, in addition to believing in yo 
job, you must believe in people 
people who are your supervisors, your st 
ordinates, your fellow workers, your patror 
You can never be a good librarian, a go 
department head, a good assistant, a g 
anything-at-all, until you believe in the dy 
nity of each individual whom you meet. Y 
must see in him or her, mink-coated or over 
alled, a human being like yourself, a creatu 


of body and soul, who depends upon you ter 


some one thing. And you must believe 
your ability to give what is asked and } 
obligation to do so. 










Thus, when the worried woman tells } 
that she suspects that her ice man is not g 
ing her honest weight and so asks you! 
please tell her what a fifty-pound cake of 
should measure, you may smile to yoursell- 


for heaven knows, public relations ne 


merry hearts—but you do not laugh at he 
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You see in her a conscientious housewife, 
pethaps one who is stretching the little she 
igs s0 that a child can have a new coat, or a 
sband can finish an education. You give 
vet the information that fifty pounds of ice 
nessures a little less than one cubic foot, and 
wish her godspeed in her fight for honesty 
in the ice industry. 


And Understanding 


You see the romance behind the question, 
Where can I get married without a waiting 
vetiod?” and the struggle behind the hesitant 
wety, “Do you know where the groom's 
mother can rent a dress suitable for the occa- 
jon?” You dream with the man who asks 
sou how to patent his invention; you con- 
gratulate the man who wants a book of baby 
umes, and you plan with the one who in- 
quires how to lay rubber tile. And some day, 
when someone says to you, as one said to 
ssother librarian I know, ‘The library is one 
slace where it makes no difference is you 
black or white,"” you'll know you are on the 
right track. 

It isn't easy. To do it well you must con- 

tantly fight the greatest menace to good pub- 
lic relations, the menace of monotony. To 
you each patron must be an individual, not 
one of amass. This man is not just a mystery 
tory reader; this is the one who likes Archie 
Goodwin and hates Asey Mayo. This is not 
me of the nameless group of black-gloved, 
shopping-bagged Monday-night regulars; she 
sone who asks you time and again: “Have 
wou got Suds in Your Eye?” This pale 
waithlike Faith Baldwin addict is something 
nore. She is the one who is coming back 
roma nervous breakdown. That little horror 
with the buck teeth and the blue jeans is not 
inly a teenager; she is, heaven help us, plan- 
ting to be a librarian. No matter how like 
as fellows, each patron has an essential dif- 
‘erence which the good librarian finds. You 
mst constantly remember how libraries 
ooked to you before you worked in one, how 
idrarians impressed you before you became 
me. To be a good librarian you must keep 
‘mind and heart of a patron. 
. Over and over again, in this little homily, 
‘have stressed the importance of good staff 
tltions as much as good patron relations. 
‘nd why? Because good staff relations build 
‘te service which is the foundation on which 
jublic relations rests. 

There is no room for a sorehead, the slacker 
tit gossip, the troublemaker, the critic, or the 
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snob on the staff of a library which puts pub- 
lic relations first. For if you believe in the 
importance of your job you are too busy to 
be sore, to criticize. If you believe in the 
importance of your fellow workers, you 
realize that they have a reason for what they 
do, and you respect that reason although you 
may disagree with it. You realize that the 
administration is working for the good of 
the many in the rules it determines, although 
the rule may work to the disadvantage of the 
one which is you. You realize that the other 
departments are doing their best to serve the 
public even as you are, although their efforts, 
in your opinion, may be sadly misguided. 
Just as in marriage, once the choice is made 
and the contract signed, staff members must 
take each other for better or worse, for richer 
or poorer, if many are to become one. 


Winning Real Friends 


A few years ago, when I was much younger 
in the field of public relations, I might have 
built a talk around the “how to win friends 
and influence people” idea. Now I realize 
that these techniques must be not means but 
results. Done to promote your own worldly 
interests they are the makeup which covers 
the wrinkles, the sugar frosting on the card- 
board sham in the baker's window. 

However, if your memory of people’s 
names, your appreciative praise, your smile 
all spring from within the real person that is 
you and are prompted by your sincere interest 
in others, then they are effects, effects of the 
long, slow process of building the human 
being. These beliefs lead but to one thing: 
the building of a personality or what we used 
to call “character.” To solve the many prob- 
lems which confront every librarian daily, 
you must be a whole person, one with judg- 
ment, character, integrity, dignity—a person 
who feels right and thinks straight. And you 
must gather about you and lead a staff of 
whole persons who think and who feel. 

There is no magic formula for good public 
relations. We were given the formula, how- 
ever, a long time ago, but so far not enough 
of us have tried it to make a dent on the 
public consciousness. It is simply this: Love 
thy neighbor as thyself. A library patron who 
is treated as you yourself would be treated, 
a fellow worker who is treated as you would 
treat yourself —they come from a library 
where public relations has reached its peak. 
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Of the People, by the People, and 
for the People 


By Hannah Severns * 


UBLIC RELATIONS in a small library does 
not differ from public relations anywhere 
when defined, as in a recent article in Fortune 
magazine, as ‘good performance publicly ap- 
preciated.” It is not the “well done” from 
professional circles which pleases trustees and 
librarians as much as to have the library 
recognized and appreciated as “‘a good outfit” 
by the merchants, neighbors, and towns- 
people in their day by day relationships. 

Good public relations is good publicity for 
any library, but publicity may not lead to 
good public relations. Public relations is 
what we are, while publicity is what we say, 
and sometimes, what we are speaks much 
louder than what we say. Libraries as well as 
business cannot “make friends and influence 
people” unless they first concentrate on doing 
a job that people think well of. It is not what 
we tell people about the library that makes 
for good relations and adequate support, 
these are but the by-products of good service 
publicly appreciated. 

What then are some of the means of 
achieving this important phase of library 
service, that of being on good terms with the 
public ? 

First, the library should seek to know what 
its public considers “good performance’’ and 
then bend every effort toward giving the serv- 
ice expected. Good performance is not meas- 
ured by the number of books circulated, or 
the number of reference questions answered ; 
these are but results of a well organized li- 
brary. The test of good performance is the 
use and appreciation of the library by all the 
people it seeks to serve. The library must ex- 
plore and put into practice those techniques 
that will help to achieve this objective. 

What are some of these techniques ? 

As charity begins at home so must the li- 
brary’s philosophy of social consciousness. 
That philosophy should permeate the whole 
organization from the president of the board 
of trustees to the custodian. Books and build- 
ings are far less important than the library's 
employees. The library staff is the most valu- 
able asset in its program of public relations. 


* Librarian, Moorestown, New Jersey, Free Library. 
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Every worker should not only be familia; 
with the library's policy and program, but 
should have a part in setting it up. Sug 
members should also share in the profits f 
appreciation and recognition. Public appr 
ciation is good for individuals as well as fo, 
the institution. An occasional invitation 
attend a board meeting and to give a fir 
hand report of a successful project and to} 
recognized as the one responsible gives a te, 
lift to any member of a staff 

In order for a library to give good per 
formance it must keep healthy. Its objective 
should be well defined and all routines and 
policies directed toward accomplishing thes 
ends. While the small library cannot be 2 
things to all men, it can be the same thing t 
all men. With the modern conception of tc 
gional libraries, and interlibrary loans, th 
small public library within such 
seldom forced to say ‘‘no”’ to any reasonab 
request. Such a library as part of a state 
county setup can run the gamut from supply 
ing the sweet old ladies with the books “wit 
no trouble in them” to a request from a pr 
fessor for material on dialectic materialism 


Not “They” but “We” 


Another important road to good public x 
lations is the realization that the library } 
longs to the people, and every effort 
made to develop their sense and 
ownership. It is only when policies a 
worked out with the people that we can over 
come that symbol of the management's fa 
ure, “Down at the library ¢/ey do thus at 
so. 


pride 


In a recent article on business the questi 
was raised, ‘Is anybody listening?” In spit 
of all the media of communication, busines 
recognizes it still fails to reach everyone « 
endeavors to influence. Libraries are abs 
cognizant of this problem. Is it not time thi 
libraries, as well as business, realize that the 
road to good performance runs both ways 
and that listening may be far more importat! 
than anything we might say, and that ver 
often we can learn something! 
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To whom should we listen ? 

Personal conferences with individuals in 
other professions often help give a fresh per- 
spective to Our OWN. 

“The family is a unit to recognize and listen 
and has much to challenge our advance- 
ont toward wider avenues of service. One 
ibrary has developed the idea by issuing 

family cards,” where a whole family has the 
ame registration number, with individual 
atds identified by the initials of the respec- 
jive members. These families are proud of 
their special membersh.p and their interest 
isa definite part of their family life. 

One of the library’s popular services today 
isits readiness to talk before groups, and the 
librarian and staff members take such an as- 
dgnment as a natural phase of their jobs. 
Perhaps these groups have something to say 
to libraries if we listen as well as speak. The 
Council of Social Agencies (of which the li- 
brary is, Of course, a member) becomes a 
clearinghouse as well as an opening to fur- 
ther community contacts. Listening to the 
music club may mean the starting of a record 
collection or the sponsoring of Sunday after- 
noon concerts in the library. Being an inter- 
ated listener at a meeting of the camera club 
may lead to a series of kodachrome pictures 
of the library in action. 

Publicity in the local paper is important 
but reading that paper is even more impor- 
tant. Each issue of the town’s news should 
serve as a springboard to events and groups 
where the library can be of definite service. 

Listening to people may lead to their parti- 

pation. If we feel that books and libraries 
ae important to people, we must first make 
people important to libraries. Volunteer as- 
sistance is frequently frowned upon by librar- 
ans. Yes, but volunteers may sometimes offer 
professional service. In every town and city 
we retired professional people who can con- 
tribute many hours of service, assisting with 
wn inventory, discarding cards from the rec- 
ards, typing, and countless other routine tasks 
which relieve the staff for work with the pub- 
lc. These volunteers become ambassadors of 
good will for the library. 

An annual meeting of the library is an ex- 
cellent time to invite people to talk to us. 
Families using the library, businessmen, 
teachers, church leaders, and town officials 
ut easily persuaded to come to such a meet- 
ig and to tell how the library can better 
“tve their particular interests. This is a time 
when the library can really learn by listening, 
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and such an experiment leads to better under- 
standing, closer cooperation, and quite fre- 
quently to ‘public appreciation.” 

The exhibit cases in the library are another 
most effective means of recognizing the im- 
portance of people. Collectors love to share 
their interests, hobbyists are grateful for an 
opportunity to share their collections, and 
school classes are appreciative of a wider 
audience than the school affords. The library, 
and incidentally books, will take on a new 
importance to those who have found it sym- 
pathetic toward their special interests. 


Welcoming the New Idea 


Participation of the public in the library's 
program may sometimes mean breaking with 
tradition, some variation in standard prac- 
tices, and some deviation from the usual. But 
if the businessmen’s association finds the chil- 
dren’s room the ideal spot in the town for 
Santa Claus to take up his abode ten days be- 
fore Christmas, why not see how it works? 
For three years this has been a custom in one 
suburban town, and that library has not lost 
either its prestige or any of its youthful read- 
ers, nor has the staff lost its mind. Rather, it 
has gained not only the good will and affec- 
tion of hosts of youngsters and their parents, 
but the wholehearted support and apprecia- 
tion of the businessmen of the town. 

Workshops on publicity for club women, 
carried on in cooperation with the editors of 
the local newspaper, have proved of mutual 
help. Sessions on parliamentary procedure 
and related subjects, upon which the leaders 
in any community often desire help, may de- 
velop into cooperative projects in adult edu- 
cation. What better equipped agency to spon- 
sor such classes than the public library? 

A Book Week program within the library 
is comparatively simple to plan, but a com- 
munity Book Week program which is the re- 
sult of the local bookshop, the P.T.A., the 
churches, and the library working together 
for months in advance is more far reaching, 
and contributes much to public relations. 

Libraries need not only a vision of what 
they hope to accomplish, a philosophy, and a 
plan, but a concerted loyalty to that purpose, 
and a faith in the people who are so necessary 
to the fulfillment of the library's program. 
Yes, now more than ever before, books and 
libraries are important to people, but people 
are also important to the development and 
extension of library service. 
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Background to Advertising’ 
By G. R. Davies 


HERE ARE FOUR very good reasons why 


public libraries should advertise. First, 
they have something sound to offer—not like 
so many businesses, a trumpery patent that 
won't work. They have the fruits of the 
greatest minds of humanity; we may kee 
discreetly quiet about the maggot-eaten Ref 
falls. Secondly, they are provided at public 
cost, and any such service must justify its 
stewardship. Thirdly, librarianship is an ex- 
cellent calling for expressing ideals; books 
are more often the agencies of inspiration 
than degradation. The good that men do is 
oft interred in their books, and not their 
bones. Every librarian who is not flattened 
by the weight of administration surely aspires 
to make known the riches he controls. 

Lastly, libraries are indispensable to civili- 
zation. It is a task of librarians to drive this 
point home; to establish the idea of literary 
wealth deep in the minds of men and women; 
not to rest content with legal recognition and 
the favours of governments, but to make men 
value libraries and their contents, so that 
when the challenge comes, as assuredly it 
will, there will be powerful forces on the 
side of culture as well as on the side of the 
barbarians. For, in our Western civilization, 
the last century has seen a social cough de- 
velop into political bronchitis, and it now 
bids fair to end up in ideological pneumonia. 
In the coming years, it is going to be a proud 
task for librarians to persuade their fellow 
men that the preservation and dissemination 
of books is as vital an occupation in the 
greater story of humanity as the efforts of the 
technician are in the lesser incident of eco- 
nomic gymnastics. 

How shall public libraries advertise? Shall 
we say “Reading is a Good Thing”? True 
enough, but there is so much that people 
with that idea might read. Reading is a Good 
Thing, but that does not necessarily mean 
that the Daily Scandal or Winnie's Weekly) 
are also good things. 

Shall we say ‘Books are a Good Thing’? 
Well, publishers have been saying that for 
years; why should we waste our effort blow- 
ing publishers’ trumpets ? 


* Reprinted by permission from the British Librarian 
and Book World, September 1951. 


¢ Librarian-in-charge, Administration and Cataloging 
Department, Cambridge, England, City Libraries, 
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Let us say, rather, ‘‘A library service is 
Good Thing.” Let our aim be to publi , 
the magnificent opportunities that libratie 
offer, opportunities of study and enrichmen: 
that many people cannot possibly get in ap 
other way. i 


A National Cam paign 


With that in mind, visit the advertisir 
practitioner, the professional cynic with al 
human emotions catalogued and costed 

“Sit down, Mr. Librarian. How much hy 
you got to spend?” 

Blushes from the librarian. He just wa 
a scheme to put before his committee 

“Well, Mr. Librarian, the scheme depend 
on the dough.” 

Yes, it depends on the dough. There's ti 
question, too, if we think of a national ca 
paign, of who's going to spend the doug 
A directing body. A national organizati 
What about the Library Association? It do 
not appear, in its present state, to have th 
genesis of a highly specialized advertising 
directorate, does it? Its one or two commend 
able efforts, either direct or through its se 
tions, in preparing reading lists are not real 
part of a continuous enough scheme to | 
wholly effective. The idea is rather beyor 
the scope of the association 

The National Central Library? State aide 
and for all that bound hand and foot in p 
erty. Where would its money come fron 
If it call on the Government, it would be fai 
for the Government to suggest that the Cer 
tral Office of Information do the job instead 
We should then have the finest brains in t! 
advertising business — brochures in phot 
gravure, photo-montage setups, and an illus 
trated edition of Dewey. And a few mor 
thousands on government expenditure. 

If we want a national campaign, we mus 
have a central organization—one made 
measure, because the ready-mades do not fit 
Imagine, then, the organization set up fron 
among ourselves, all libraries contributing 
towards it. What a rush for the job of Publi 
Relations Officer and the like! The bureau 
cratic, work-evading germ is in all our ideas 
of large organization. The money would g¢ 
in preparing reports, in surveys, in statistic 
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and graphs, printing and paper, travelling ex- 

ases and fabulous salaries (like librarians’, 
oily fabulous the other way!) And if every 
library pays, every library wants its say. Dele- 
rates, meetings, debate, adjournment; chat- 
vt chatter, chatter, and nothing done. Per- 
haps that would be best; but there are cheaper 
gays of doing nothing. 

Large-scale advertising, national or re- 
sional, is costly and needs central direction. 
Itis impersonal, wide in its appeal, and sug- 
gests a uniformity which does not exist, and 
perhaps never will, in our library services. In 
its forts to tell the truth about everything 
in general, national advertising lies most 
wickedly in individual cases. 


Individual Efforts 


We must come back to ourselves. The in- 
dividual librarian deals with something he 
knows; he makes his appeal in particular. It 
is less spectacular, but to fill a kettle a tap is 
better than a waterfall. The individual li- 
brarian has three methods available—printed 
matter, extension work, service. 

Print. “Think before you ink’’—especially 
printing ink. In most cases, don’t ink. Li- 
brarians of all people, with access to the finest 
eamples of printing, usually produce the 
shoddiest job-work believable — for cheap- 
ness’ sake, presumably. But however well 
done printed matter is, and however much 
pleasure it gives designer and author, people 
ae sick of brochures, pamphlets, catch 
phrases, modern layouts, and gaudy colours. 

Is there a good case for the regular library 
magazine? If it’s to be any size at all, it must 
be a quarterly issue, to afford production, in 
most systems, at any rate. We then lose con- 
tinuity between issues. And what should it 
contain? Literary articles? Pukka magazines 
have all the articles people want, without li- 
braries setting up as publishers. Chatty notes, 
by the editor? As the editor is usually the 
librarian or one of his staff taking his only 
opportunity of breaking into print, these are 
best omitted in everybody's interest. Lists of 
recent additions? What is all this fuss about 
new books? When folks clamour to read the 
latest book by Churchill or Priestley, does it 
mean that they have read all Bernard Shaw's 
Prefaces, or the still unheeded warnings of 
the late Sir Albert Howard in his Agricultural 
Testament? If we must break into print, let 
Ws give some merited publicity to books of 
proven worth; let readers see a cross section 
of the library's resources, and not a hotch- 
potch of stuff whose only cohesion is novelty. 
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After all, publishers plug new books for all 
they are worth, and for more than they're 
worth usually. 

Above all, remember that the very preva- 
lence of printed matter has weakened its in- 
fluence. A solemn vow of asceticism in the 
use of paper should be taken by all officials, 
including librarians. Even if we indulge 
modestly, to the tune of a mere five pounds, 
it may mean ten less much-needed books. 

Nevertheless, print is not the arch-waster 
of time and money. That title may fairly go 
to extension work—a facade of Grecian col- 
umns, held up at the back by lath and plaster 
and two inch battening. Consider the usual 
activities: library lectures—dying out some- 
what now, and the magic lanterns rusting in 
newspaper file rooms. It was good fun to 
hear Colonel Bonga telling you about the 
farthest flung outposts and Captain Venture- 
some lighting up darkest Africa; but is there 
any reason why a town clerk or a surveyor 
shouldn’t run them? They have as much ex- 
cuse as a librarian. 

Literary circles, debating clubs? Yes, there’s 
a certain amount of support, but like every- 
thing of official patronage, only a certain 
amount, and that always of a certain kind, 
you'll notice. Church clubs, chapel guilds, 
and specialist societies usually do this sort of 
thing much better, without distracting the 
library staff from the important business of 
providing a book service. 

Adult education? A double problem here. 
On the one hand, night schools and technical 
institutes. They usually want specific text- 
books, several at once all the same title; it’s 
an act of library publicity to provide them, 
even if an indiscretion in balanced book 
selection. Finances decide, usually; there's so 
much we can do, if we have the money. On 
the other hand, the type usually carried on 
by the W.E.A. It usually calls for the more 
liberal type of book, the work of criticism 
and judgment; a librarian would lose a great 
chance in not cooperating with local activities 
like this. 

On the value of extension work, there is 
no end to discussion. Whatever form it takes 
and whatever results it appears to show, how- 
ever, it is not the most important form of 
advertising. The most important method 
calls for no reams of paper, or coloured 
lights; its cost shows only in book fund and 
salaries. It is the service provided; the first, 
and the last word in advertising; a thing in 
itself, yet at the same time an indispensable 
complement to all our other efforts. 
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Simple Principles 


Service has two main aspects: the books, 
and the way readers get at them. Are there 
books for all who come? Is the library stock 
comprehensive, in those books that people 
want badly but cannot buy? Have we the 
recognized best in each subject? Are our edi- 
tions of technical works the latest published ? 
In short, are we, as librarians, merely doing 
our job? 

How does the stock come to the reader's 
attention? The surfeit of appealing print has 
rendered people numb to leaflets; to publicize 
books, we don't print bills about them, when 
we have the books handy. We show the 
books, along with their brothers and sisters 
and cousins—in a word, display. But display 
does not mean playing about with potty little 
book troughs, and letting half-a-dozen books 
stagnate there instead of on the shelves; dis- 
play provokes readers’ attention only when 
it is a large movement. It must involve the 
whole stock, a violent shaking up. It must 
happen regularly. If a librarian can point to 
any book on his shelves and say, “That hasn't 
moved for six months,” he condemns him- 
self. If no reader moves it, he must. He 
must find in it a relationship with other books 
elsewhere on the shelves and bring it forth 
to people's notice. 

The force that freezes librarians and holds 
them back from shaking up book order is the 
classification frost. It were sometimes as well 
called ossification. Over half the books pub- 
lished will find at least three good places in 
any classification scheme, so what is the sense 
of assigning one number and condemning a 
book to that place in the library for the rest 
of its life? 

It's no good saying that cataloguing covers 
this sort of thing. A catalogue’s a shy bird, 
and speaks only when spoken to. A group- 
ing of books introduces itself; it says “How 
d’ye do” as the reader goes by. Readers need 
this attention; it would be different if all the 
world were scholars, but, thank heavens, 
they're not. As a basis of order by all means 
use our classification scheme; call it a classi- 
fication theme and then begin our variations. 
Don't say we'd never be able to find a book 
when we wanted it; there’s an excuse for 
automatons getting puzzled, but if we have 
brought up the staff well, they will know 
what's what in display, what variations are 
being played at a given time. In the different 
groupings of books, the individual ones get 
the attention they deserve, but lack when they 
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are always rubbing covers with the same old 
shelf fellows. ° 

The second aspect of service —the wa 
readers get at the books. Staff and building: 
are the factors here. Bricks and stones are at 
easy to transform; but assistants respond “ 
reasonable sensible authority wonderfyl}y 
well. The behaviour of the staff may be good 
or bad just as the librarian allows, A ood 
selection of books may impress readers, by: 
not so much that they can forgive poor treat. 
ment by those who serve them. Although 
good manners were once accepted as a matter 
of home influence and schooling, we muy 
now face the fact that it is often necessary tg 
teach adolescents when they start work. Hoy. 
ever that may be, it will not be denied thy 
professional training is the librarian’s respon- 
sibility. An idea at present popular is t 
banish junior assistants from practical experi. 
ence for a year and incarcerate them jt 
schools to cram for an examination that tests 
their memories more than their commor 
sense, but a time may come when the respon 
sibility of training new entrants to the serv. 
ice will return where it properly belongs— 
to the librarian to train his own staff, as part 
of their professional duties, not in their spare 
time, and enable them to serve a practical 
and worthy apprenticeship. 

That will be important for the library's 
advertising, because assistants will learn their 
jobs on the spot; they will be encouraged to 
examine and handle standard books as part 
of their daily duties—not to learn the titles 
from a textbook. Then, and only then, can 
they meet readers as competent representa 
tives of the librarian himself, and not as poor 
little counter hands, unknowing of the differ 
ence between the two Samuel Butlers, and 
thinking that Crocksford is a town on the 
River Crock. 


Importance o f Atmosphere 


What's the atmosphere of the building 
Barracks or the workhouse? Might we not 
start now, giving a lead to officialdom every- 
where, in cutting out regimentation—in our 
case, of our readers? It /s possible to get 
away from the formality of counters, stall 
enclosures, queues of readers, harassed assist 
ants; we can start thinking, now, in terms oi 
lounges, reception halls, desks, and_ hosts 
Modest moves to this air of friendliness can 
be made once we begin to think that way 
If we have to deal with thousands of people, 
and ninety per cent demand the literature o! 

(Continued on page 535) 
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Service to the College Community 
through Public Relations’ 


By Donald A. Woods * 


x piscUSSING public relations, I think that 
j most people confine their thinking to one 
shase of the subject—publicity. Most of the 
jitrature I was able to find under the broad- 
et heading was about book displays, bulletins, 
ndio programs, newspaper articles—in short, 
oublicity. It seems to me that there is another 
very important part of public relations that is 
being largely neglected in our library litera- 
ture. That is the conduct of our dealing with 
the public; the actual contacts with our pa- 
trons and the impressions left on them by 
these contacts. Our reputation as librarians is 
made more by these daily contacts than by all 
the rest of our program of library service. Of 
course, the items that I would list under “ pub- 
licity” are important also and should be in- 
duded by any library giving attention to its 
public relations program. 
"We can divide our public relations activi- 
ties into three main categories: first, the serv- 
ice we offer; secondly, the publicity regarding 
that service; and thirdly, the manner in which 
we offer that service. It is that third category 
that I would like to enlarge upon here. I 
don't know just what to call it. The term 
manners” does not quite do it justice. It 1s 
ther the mannerisms and personalities of 
the librarians from which the public forms its 
impression of us. 

We all carry on a public relations program, 
but we do not all publicize it. We cannot 
help having public relations, it goes on con- 
tantly as long as the library doors are open, 
and one writer points out that the librarian is 
effecting public relations whether she is on or 
off duty, as every action reflects on the library. 
The very act of handing a book over the coun- 
tet entails public relations, and the impres- 
sion made upon the patron receiving the book 
determines whether it is good public relations 
or bad. We cannot designate a member of 
our staff as being in charge of public relations 
and then leave the entire responsibility of the 
program up to him. A writer in the March 
1950 Wilson Library Bulletin (page 504) 
says: 

“TA talk given at the A.L.A. conference in Cleveland, 
Ohio, July 1950. 
7 Librarian, Wisconsin State College, Milwaukee. 
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Everyone you meet everywhere is your public— 
and public relations goes on all the time, not just 
when you are at your desk or in a board meeting or 
giving a book review. Train every member of your 
staff to be a human being always. Make everyone 
who enters the library for any purpose welcome. 
Put the gum-chewers and so-whatters in the cata- 
loging department, and keep the shapely blonde at 
the information and circulation desks. Advise your 
workers to stay at home when they have a hangover 
or the blues. Provide the answer to the question 
even if you think some other institution should do 
it. In short, treat all people as though they were 
your own friends. 


What Librarians Need 


I feel that librarians in general and teach- 
ers college librarians in particular are badly 
in need of good public relations. I felt it at 
library school where library students were 
looked upon as oddities by students in other 
schools on the campus; and I have felt it as a 
teachers college librarian in contacts with fac- 
ulty members of liberal arts colleges. The re- 
cent article in the Aflantic Monthly called 
“Quackery in the Public Schools” is a case in 
point. If we dwelt upon our position in the 
educational field, we might well develop a 
professional inferiority complex. We are a 
misunderstood profession and need to do 
some fence-mending. Of course, the reason 
we don’t have an inferiority complex is that 
we know that what we are doing is important 
and that we are doing a good job at it. We 
know that by reading our professional jour- 
nals; but unfortunately few people outside of 
the library profession read library literature. 

I think the public relations of librarians are 
bad because too often members of the public 
are mishandled by librarians. I have been 
constantly amazed at the series of incidents at 
loan desks that make enemies for libraries, 
and I am no less amazed that the staff mem- 
bers perpetrating these incidents are allowed 
to keep their jobs without being straightened 
out on the simple problem of getting along 
with people. Our profession is infiltrated 
with persons who daily undo the good that 
their colleagues are doing. I don’t say that 


__these persons are in the majority. In fact, 
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they are a minority, but it takes only one to a 
staff to do the damage. 

As a profession we are not generally loved 
by our public, in spite of what we read in our 
journals. I found this thesis not generally 
supported in our literature, but that the sub- 
ject of bad public relations is generally 
omitted. 

Have you ever stopped to think what the 
general public thinks of librarians? Profes- 
sor W. H. Form, a sociologist of Kent Uni- 
versity made a survey in 1946 to find out. 
He took a sampling of persons from all walks 
of life and asked them this question, “What 
kind of people are librarians in your estima- 
tion?” The answers, given in Library Jour- 
nal, June 15, 1946, were rather surprising. 

The largest group, 25 per cent thought librarians 
were "Introvertic, queer, eccentric, grouchy, frus- 
trated, inhibited, impatient, and intolerant.” 

16 per cent thought that librarians were ‘meek, 
mousy, quiet, plain, dull, colorless, and timid.” 

14 per cent said, “cooperative, helpful, and 
patient.” 

13 per cent thought librarians were “intelligent, 
educated, had good speech, cultivated and intellec- 
tual.” 

10 per cent thought they were “booklovers and 
bookish.” 

10 per cent thought they were “booklovers and 
ordinary.” 

4 per cent, ‘conservative, conventional, conserva- 
tive dressers, inadventurous, dogmatic, and serious.” 

3 per cent, “friendly, nice people, sense of 
humor, pleasing.” 

1.1 per cent, “ignorant and stupid.” 

1.1 per cent, “There is hope for the better.” 

Thus, over half the impressions are nega- 
tive, one third are positive, and the rest are 
neutral. One impression was: 

The atmosphere in which librarians find them- 
selves appears to stunt their lives instead of enrich- 
ing them as one would assume. The fact that one 
seldom finds a librarian who can really smile seems 
to be due to the fact that they are constantly on 
their feet. However, I feel that this is not really 
a good excuse for sour countenances. . . . 

Another said, “Librarians ought to be more 
like Greer Garson in ‘Adventure.’ ”’ 

The persons giving these impressions were 
really recalling the personalities of librarians 
with whom they had dealt in the past. A bad 
impression made by one librarian might be- 
come the lasting one. 

Jacques Barzun has this to say of librarians 
in his book Teacher in America: 

Librarians doubtless develop through their train- 
ing a passionate love of books. But need it be so 
possessive? Why must many of the rules that they 
make suggest the bad governance that galls without 
repressing? Should a common enough attitude— 
the pursed lips, the tone of suspicion, the pouncing 
manner—become professional traits? Most impor- 
tant, is it so arduous a task to learn the Dewey 
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classification system and the use of bibliographi 
that there is no time left for librarians to learn _ 
the inside of the treasures that they hoard? I 7 
struck by the fact that many able librarians be 
their time setting up exhibits in cases—and deny. 
ing stack access to students worthy of the privilege 
“Don't look at those books,” they seem to 7 
“Look at these.” ‘ 


Then I ran across this quotation from th 
Los Angeles Times: 

If a woman has snooty characteristics, nothig 
will bring same out of her like making her a ig 
ian. Why this occupation has such marked tendenc 
to reveal the Duchess complex in a girl has not 
been determined by this department. 


yet 


Hannah Logasa says this in the Librgy, 
Journal, December 1,.1946: 


That impersonal look which circulation |ibrar. 
ians assume when they meet the public usually 
covers an impulse of real kindness and desige 
serve. Yet, to the one on the other side of the 
counter, it gives the impression of disinterest an4 
indifference. Many readers thus do not feel at eas 
and at home in the library. Often librarians, when 
charging a book, seem to disregard the borrower 
as though the process were more important than the 
person. Such an attitude may be efficient but it js 
not good public relations. 


Unpleasant Persons 


I wonder if your own experiences don't 
bear out these examples? I am sure mine do 
I remember one who as head of a public serv- 
ice department in a large university libran 
dedicated a half century of service to making 


enemies for the library profession. Neither 
the lowest student nor the topmost professor 
was safe from her wrath, and her department 
had a reputation among the students of that 
university as the worst in the country. Her 
snarling visage comes to the minds of thou: 
sands of former students when they hear the 
word /brarian. 

Another person was the college librarian, 
a male this time, who feuded with his faculty 
so he was on speaking terms with few of 
them. He came almost to blows with one 
professor who opened and read the New 
York Times before it had been properly 
checked in. 

Recently I had occasion to visit a university 
library in New York, and, having only a short 
time, I wandered through the reference room 
without bothering to introduce myself as 4 
fellow librarian. However, I came upon 4 
title I had just purchased with some mis 
givings, and anxious to find how it rated, | 
asked the librarian in charge how she liked it 
She looked me over coldly for a few moments 
and then said, “I am not at liberty to make 
evaluations of reference books.” I left. Per- 
haps if I had told her that I was a librarian, 
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she would have been very cordial, but to her 
| was only a part of the public, perhaps even 
, salesman, and she would have nothing to 
ith me. 

pee example is that of the college li- 
brian who was sO intent on recataloging 
his library that he had no time to wait on 
gudents. They were positively unwelcome in 
his library. Luckily, the administration soon 
caught on and he was replaced, but not before 
two years of disillusionment of several hun- 
dred freshmen. 

Now what can we do when we discover 
that our people at public service desks are 
hurting public relations ? Libraries have cop- 
ed industry in some of their processes and 
again we can turn to industry for help in 
human relations and the training of people 
for public service. Do you remember the 
change that came over railroads when buses 
andair travel began to cut into their passenger 
business? They began to treat passengers like 
human beings and to give some thought to 
their comfort. Then the war came along and 
oiled it all. Look at the public relations of 
the airlines— snappy uniforms, good looking 
pilots and beautiful hostesses, free snacks 
during flights, and glamorous advertising 
with service, service, and more service. 

Listen to the polite voice of your Bell tele- 
phone operator and reflect on public relations 
via the telephone. Is your library phone an- 
wered in that manner? She never argues, 
she is brief and to the point, and she makes 
you feel important. So it is with the switch- 
board operator in any good office. 

We have the Schuster Stores in Milwaukee 
that have public relations down to such a 
science that most of the customers feel a com- 
pulsion to send them cards at Christmas time. 
The customer is made to feel welcome 
whether he is parking his car in the free park- 
ag lot or exchanging a purchase in the base- 
ment. 

John D. Rockefeller was changed from a 
tated business tycoon to a nice old man giv- 
ng away dimes and establishing charities by 
i public relations counsel. 

During the recent war, the various branches 
ot the service gave as much attention to pub- 
it télations as any successful business. The 
Wacs, the WAVES, and the sPARS were made 
Senticing as a career in the movies, and the 
Ait Corps vied with the Marines in telling 
®out how young men could combine ro- 
mace, adventure, and security during the 
Wat, 

The Milwaukee City Hall is carrying on a 
Mogram to develop better public relations. 
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All clerks and officials meeting the public are 
required to attend a series of conferences 
conducted by the vocational school. At these 
conferences problems that have come up at 
the various offices are discussed and their 
proper solution is worked out. Proper con- 
duct in handling the public, courtesy in tele- 
phone conversations, correct speech, proper 
clothing, and various other matters are given 
attention. Upon completion of the course, 
each participant is given a diploma to show 
that he has been trained in public relations. 
Milwaukee has always been known as a 
friendly city, but popular agitation by the 
public for lowered taxes in the face of a need 
for higher taxes made Mayor Zeidler see the 
need for courteous public employees. Hence, 
the ‘charm school,’ as it was immediately 
dubbed by the newspapers. 

Some of these public relations programs 
entail a lot of expense and are obviously out 
of the question for college librarians. But the 
purpose of all of them is the same—to appear 
well in the public eye—to be liked. That can 
be accomplished at no cost, but with a maxi- 
mum of effort. 

Possibly all I have said so far could be 
boiled down to two words, ‘Be courteous.” 
{f our public can be met by courteous, pleas- 
ant librarians with warm wholesome per- 
sonalities, our libraries will make friends. 
However, there are other things beside bad 
manners that hurt our public relations. I am 
sure my students must think of fines and 
overdue books and penalties for lost books 
when they see me, for they so often bring 
them up in conversations with me. My fac- 
ulty colleagues are annoyed that I want books 
back every year or so, or that they cannot keep 
all the books in their field in their offices. 
Everyone is disturbed by the noise in the li- 
brary except the noise makers, and they are 
disturbed because I ask them to be quiet. They 
all want the rules applied to the other fellow, 
but not to them. 

Obviously, we cannot do away with all 
fines, penalties, and rules and still make books 
available; but we can soften them and make 
exceptions. No rule should be so hard and 
fast that it cannot be broken on occasion. Ex- 
cuse the student's first fine, and don’t hold 
up his grades or a transcript of credits for a 
two-cent fine unless you want to make a life- 
long enemy. Try to keep the library quiet, 
but don’t scold or lecture. Kid the students 
along a little and you are more likely to get 
cooperation. 

Now the faculty members—those fellows 
who send us the jumbled reserve lists; who 
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give assignments with the wrong titles, or no 
titles at all, just a chapter heading—we are 
more dependent upon them than we realize. 
After all, they do send the students to the li- 
brary; they do advertise for us; they do help 
select our books; they keep us up to date in 
special fields; and, finally, they do read our 
books. If Professor Jones insists upon having 
a few dozen books permanently charged to 
him, let him have them and buy duplicate 
copies for the library shelves if they are 
needed. Send out a list of books charged to 
him once a year as a reminder and he might 
return a few before the summer vacation. Re- 
member that faculty members are not too well 
paid either, and personal libraries are expen- 
sive to acquire. Don’t fine them or charge 
them for lost books unless they are hopeless 
repeaters. Don't give them the excuse to say 
that the librarian is interested only in keeping 
the books in the library. 


The College Library Public 


A college librarian’s public consists almost 
entirely of the faculty and the students, with 
alumni and townspeople using the library 
some, depending upon the local situation. 
We are at some advantage over the public li- 
brarian in that we usually know all or most of 
the individuals in our public, and in that 
their interests are more closely knit than those 
of the general public. However, that should 
make us no less eager to carry on a good pub- 
lic relations program with them. 

The most important member of your pub- 
lic in terms of influencing your library is the 
college president. It is he who decides in the 
last analysis whether your book budget and 
staff shall be adequate; whether the necessary 
repairs and additions shall be made to your 
building; and, in some cases, whether or not 
you have a new building. He is numerically 
the smallest part of your public, but his in- 
terest in the collection determines to a great 
extent what sort of service you can give to the 
rest of your public. Being so important to 
you, he should be given your best attention. 

It will pay you to know your president. 
Find an excuse to go to his office reasonably 
often. Don’t always ask him for something, 
but be on the giving end occasionally. Call 
his attention to the latest books and magazine 
articles in his field of special interest. Ac- 
quire material in which you think he would 
be interested. Anticipate his needs as much 
as possible and, by all means, when he sends 
a request to the library, drop everything and 
give it your best service. He will be much 
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more in sympathy with adding to a library 
that he knows is giving good service to the 
college. 

The best way to keep your president jp. 
formed on the activities of the library js 
through your annual report—an annual lette; 
to your president telling what you have been 
doing during the past year and why you did 
it. It should contain all of the progress made 
a list of the important acquisitions, recom. 
mendations, and requests for the coming year 
and the statistics. Go light on the statistics 
as he probably will not read them. But bring 
out those you want him to notice in the text 
of your report. All requests regarding sala. 
ries, budget, improvements, etc., should be 
followed up from time to time throughout 
the year until they are granted or denied 
Then, in your next report, thank him for those 
granted. 

The excellent table of statistics in the April 
issues Of College and Research Libraries are 
becoming more complete each year and give 
the librarian a wonderful chance to compare 
his library with that of other colleges. The 
weaknesses of your library can always bk 
brought out by placing your statistics in a 
table with those of other colleges of like size 
If your library excels in some parts of the 
table, call your president's attention to thos 
facts to show him what a good job you are 
doing. 

While the president makes the decisions 
that have the most effect on the library's abil- 
ity to give service, the faculty influences the 
use of the collection more than any other 
group. Faculty members not only use the 
collection most themselves, but they interpre 
it to their students and quite often are the 
prime factors in getting students into the 
library. Just how can we make the libray 
best known to them? 

In the first place, they should be kept in- 
formed on what the library is acquiring. All 
faculty members should receive a regular lis 
of complete acquisitions. Probably the bes 
arrangement is by subject classification 



















each instructor will want to see the books 


purchased in his field. A simple entry with 


call number is all that is necessary. But be 
sure that these books are ready for circuli- 


tion as requests usually begin to come in 
soon after the issuance of a new booklist 


We hear a great deal about handbooks for 


students, but I find that the teachers are quite 


often as befuddled about the library as thei 


students. However, the same handbook will 
not serve both groups so well. A facult 
handbook should not only explain the ar- 
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rangement and use of the collection, but 
should explain such things as methods of 
ordering books, use of reserve lists, special 
reserves, the library's policy regarding com- 
iling bibliographies, etc. 

The most important and largest segment 
of our public is the students. It is well to 
keep in mind that the sole reason for the 
aistence of our colleges, our libraries, and 
our jobs, is the students. We are doing them 
no favor to provide them service and books, 
even though the attitude of some librarians 
would give that impression. The students 
are our real public, and if they dislike the 
library and use it only under compulsion, we 
are failing in our responsibilities. 

The purpose of public relations with stu- 
dents is to acquaint them with their library 
and to get them to use it. It is hard to say 
what activity will influence the student the 
most along these lines. Rather than one, it 
isa series of activities that get him into the 
library. A proper orientation upon his ar- 
rival is successful even though all he learns 
is the location of the library and that he is 
welcome there. 

A library handbook containing library 
hours, rules, arrangement, explaining the use 
of the catalog, and listing the important ref- 
erence books is a great aid to any student 
who makes use of it. One should be given 
to every entering freshman and a supply of 
replacements should be available at the loan 
desk. 

All the media usually associated with pub- 
lic relations are useful in bringing jeeloake 
to the library. The bulletin board with at- 
tractive displays changed frequently is a 
good advertiser. The exhibit case can tell an 
interesting story with the books themselves 
on display. An open bookshelf filled with 
new books will attract browsers whether the 
stacks are open or not. Of course open stacks 
should be maintained if at all possible for 
they are of great value to the students who 
tuke advantage of them. 

A student library committee or club is an 
cellent method of getting student view- 
points on the library. This group can quite 
dtten settle controversial rules and questions 
tgatding library usage to the satisfaction 
all concerned. Book selection by students 
Snot only good training for them but serves 
0 get the student viewpoint into the book 
collection. 

The important thing is a friendly attitude 
our libraries, as noted in an editorial in 


j the Library Journal of December 1, 1946: 
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It is not suggested that users of the library be met 
with shouts and flags flying. There are, however, 
certain professional attitudes toward the service 
which might well receive restudied attention. These 
are at bottom, the human qualities that made librar- 
ianship a profession. A renewed interest in the 
public and its needs with a determination to meet 
these in service will bring about the desired public 
relationship. The public on the other side of the 
counter is a vital factor in determining the place of 
the library in the community. 


BACKGROUND TO 
ADVERTISING 


(Continued from page 530) 
amusement, thus messing up all our plans for 
a scholarly central library, then disperse them 
—begin to plan now for extra service points. 
Break up our branch libraries if necessary into 
a covey of shop premises or travelling vans, 
running a book service. Note the phrase, 
book service. 

For a library provision is surely best ar- 
ranged in two forms—a central library which 
expresses the riches of our culture, and a book 
service, which catches the literary fashion of 
the day. A deposit account, and a current 
account. A book service, run with reduced 
establishment expenses, in small scattered 
units over our whole area, with a flexible 
stock, will cater for popular stuff and content 
the numerical majority; let us take good note 
of the excellent services provided by Boots 
and the Times Book Club, offering clean 
books in reasonable conditions, and be duly 
ashamed. 

A librarian must have a split mind—to 
believe both in the importance of his ideal 
and the necessity for being practical. The 
best single act of advertising is to know 
exactly what we want our library to become. 
Why not places of study and research—more 
than that, havens of scholarship? Architec- 
tural tradition too often builds book barns 
and academic warehouses and librarians too 
often so willingly act as unimaginative store- 
keepers. The keynote of libraries should be 
riches, treasure, and I am not ashamed to say, 
partial withdrawal from our overindustrial- 
ized life. Let them stand, if need be, as half- 
way houses between the daily life of business 
and the absolute retreat of religion. 

Let the practical man not ignore the 
clamour for entertainment, but see that ex- 
tensive decentralization cuts down conges- 
tion, reduces wasted establishment charges, 
and leaves the visionary in him free, at the 
heart of things, to move to the ideal. 
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As Others See Us—or Why Don’t They? 


By Jean Colquhoun * 


EVENTEEN YEARS AGO in these pages it was 

lamented that the library profession 
should remain ‘“‘unhonor'd and unsung’ in 
literature while doctors, lawyers, priests, 
nurses, and even governesses greet us from 
the printed page with every appearance of 
reality. Arrowsmith, Jane Eyre, Father 
Brown, Mr. Chips are familiar to us all. Why 
is it that no librarian has ever won a similar 
place in our hearts? What is it in the make-up 
of a librarian which makes him or her a 
difficult subject for the writer of fiction ? 

It might be argued that this is due to li- 
brarianship being a young profession; certi- 
fication may be new but there were keepers of 
the scrolls in the ancient world, monks were 
guardians of medieval manuscripts. The 
work of the librarian was being done along 
with that of teacher, priest, and doctor even 
in the earliest times. Admittedly there has 
been a great shift in the emphasis of the 
librarian’s work, but he has always been a 
necessary man in the community, the cus- 
todian and dispenser of accumulated knowl- 
edge. 

This change is mirrored to a certain extent 
in the few novels which do include librarians, 
for in the last half century the librarian has 
crept more into the literary world, although 
not in as striking a manner as might have 
been hoped. The most obvious change in the 
conception of the librarian in this country, 
less so still in Europe, is that of sex. Mascu- 
line eccentricity, or more rarely in the old 
days feminine incompetency, has been re- 
placed by feminine efficiency. In early novels 
we find such characters as the Jewish enthusi- 
ast Isador Freedom in Ernest Poole’s His 
Family or Pirandello’s Mattia Pascal, both of 
whom drifted into their positions. Or there 
are the proper eccentrics like Stevenson’s Dr. 
Gotthold who cared only for erudition and 
Rhine wine, and Chesterton's Mr. Herne, so 
much of a specialist that, had he written a 
book, only he would have been competent to 
review it. Such men of learning are still to 
be found in college libraries: they can be seen 
in the High at Oxford, pacing the Backs at 
Cambridge, but the more general conception 


_.* British Interne Librarian, Rochester, New York, Public 
ibrary. 
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nowadays is that of a young woman whose 
chief virtue is efficiency. Alert and attractive 
she is ready at all times to lead ' 
life” recently attributed to he 
editorial. 


the livel; 
rina Glam 


Sitting on the New Books 


One of the most vivid early pictures of ; 
librarian is Hugh Walpole’s sketch of ¢ 
elderly Miss Milton, which 
being as grotesque and as useless as the ga 
goyles of the cathedral which dominates | 
book. Wrapped in a thick shawl at all time 
knitting endless stockings with her chil 
blained fingers, hating children 
snobs, muddleheaded,  incos nt 
afraid of life, Miss Milton sits (literall; 
the new books. 


depic ts her a 


a SNOD ( 


That was written in 1922 
that species is no longer 
Nearest to the eccentric type is the not whe 
unattractive Thelma Helmakobbler ylvi 
Dee's Dear Gue sf and G/ [ We are ‘to 
that she is a disappointment 
who thought that a girl whose nan 
was certain to be 
men but’ Thelma is twenty-five a 
brarian. She Proust on the State 
Island ferry and produces an apt quotation 
every possible occasion; her whole outlook 
is conditioned by her enthusiasm for first ed 
tions. Her dislikes are conveyed by looking 
at a person as if she or he were a dollar 
print, and so on. She is conceived throughout 
in a humorous though not unkindly vein 
like all true enthusiasts she is made the but 
of the lesser mortals around her. 


“glamorous 


reads 


The treatment of Thelma is exceptional 
other librarians are portrayed with the serious 
ness which is attributed to them. In 7 
Anointed Clyde Brion Davis gives us : 
librarian seen through the eyes of a rough an¢ 
ready seaman who wanders into the Su 
Francisco Public Library seeking books 0 
how to navigate his brain. Marie assists hit 
in this onerous task and his view of het 
changes. From finding her neat and hones 
looking he graduates to seeing her as being 
cute in her big horn rim glasses and desitt 
the beauty buried beneath her “Ladylike 
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ualities. We never learn of Marie's view of 
jife though, as we do of Carol’s in Main 
Sireet. Before she actually begins work she 
has a shining vision of herself as an authority 
before scholars and a guide to all learners. 
After three years she finds that her willing- 
ness to remove worlds is of no avail as the 
worlds around her do not want to be moved ; 
thus she finds herself not living but merely 
existing. Perhaps the unfriendly librarian 
whose friendship Francie, in A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn, tries so hard to win as she 

ursues her alphabetical reading of the li- 
brary contents, suffered a similar shattering of 
ideals. 

Only in two recent novels has the librarian 
been the central character; Wilma Rogers in 
Sophia Engstrand’s book of that name 
(1941) and Jane Fielding in The Unheard 
Music by Eleanor Cameron (1950). 

Jane Fielding is reference librarian in a 
university town, and while we are shown her 
at work in her untiring search for knowledge 
which is said to involve miles of walking, the 
library is only a part of her life whereas it is 
Wilma’s whole existence. We are shown, 
however, a typical day in the library; the 
borrowers and their requests with the reac- 
tions of Jane and her fellow workers, who 
from the tired children’s librarian making 
displays with tattered dwarfs and tired book 
jackets to the artistic Claude, are not charac- 
ters to seize the imagination. 


Hardly Human 


Nor does Wilma Rogers: the woman never 
emerges from the librarian sufficiently for us 
to enjoy the charm she is reputed to have. 
Even her love affair with the chairman of the 
board of trustees (a married man) is inter- 
persed with demands for a new library 
building. Her emotions are stirred as much 
by the sight of well cared for books as by 
persons. She is motivated by a reforming 
wal, a militant belief in the library as a cita- 
del “armed with ideas to set people free.” 
The feel of an encyclopedia in her hands fills 
het with the “excitement of the chase after a 
reference question.” She lives for the spirit- 
wl call of librarianship and a Sunday after- 
noon finds her cataloging and explaining 
Dewey to the boy who is in love with her. 
A woman of many fine qualities, as her 
ichievements in the small, lethargic town 
witness, she does not inspire sympathy or 
fection. Her misfortunes—her unhappy 
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love and precipitate marriage—are, we feel, 
just retribution for her overweening desire to 
run her personal life in a rational and orderly 
fashion “‘like a library.” 

Why should it be thus? Even a novelist 
like Angela Thirkell, creator of so many 
charming women, finds a sensible girl of quiet 
efficiency to run the Barchester Red Cross 
library. Are there qualiites necessary in a 
good librarian which run counter to those 
which make for credible and lovable char- 
acters in fiction? Does the librarian, more 
than the teacher, have a bent of mind which 
makes her profession approximate to a way 
of life, a library outlook on all things? Could 
it be that the intermediary element in librari- 
anship requires an amount of self-effacement 
which makes for an uninteresting fictional 
character? So often librarianship is called 
“the handmaid of learning” ; and even while 
its importance in its own right is realized, it 
cannot be isolated from education, from the 
community 


The Individual 


The relationship of librarian and reader is 
not that of teacher and pupil, lawyer and 
client, doctor and patient. In these pro- 
fessions the immediate concern is with the 
individual ; the contact is direct and the inter- 
action of personalities complete. The illness 
or the case which cause the person to seek the 
professional is not quite the same as the 
question which sends the patron to the 
library. It is not advice or diagnosis that he 
wants primarily but information or a certain 
book; the librarian in helping him may pro- 
vide the other, but she has a smaller part to 
play than the physician providing a cure. 

The librarian has been called a “kind of 
celestial Pandarus,” leading spirits into 
chambers of learning, arranging liaisons and 
assignations between minds and books, re- 
warded when one of the introductions results 
in a lasting attachment. Perhaps that is a clue, 
for it must be admitted that while we may 
enjoy Pandarus he will never arouse in us the 
emotions we feel for Troilus and Cressida. 

Others may be able to produce different 
theories to account for the unsung librarian. 
It remains an interesting subject for specula- 
tion: in days when popular fiction absorbs 
readers in the activities of nurses, social 
workers, and so on, and presents memorable 
characters from many other professions why 
should the librarian be seen only in a glass 
darkly ? 
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C- BY THE FINDINGS of the much dis- 
cussed Public Library Inquiry, it is likely 
that more and morc libraries will be prospect- 
ing for library patrons by reaching out into 
their communities and working with groups. 
It is true that most of us have long been 
aware that we cannot be withdrawn from our 
community and from our shelter look out 
upon its activities, but we must participate 
in its affairs as a part of the community. 
Granted, a library and librarians exist to bring 
books and people together, and of this fact 
we must never lose sight. However, in order 
to make the most efficient use of our books, 
we must bring the public to the books and 
ourselves be a part of the public outside our 
doors so we can recognize when books can 
be used. 

As I considered this subject, community 
contacts, I began to think about practical ways 
in which a librarian could go about making 
her library known and used in the commu- 
nity. I went to an experienced librarian who 
had recently done that very thing and asked, 
“Just how did you make community con- 
tacts?’’ Her answers were concise and prac- 
tical and could be applied to any community. 

First visit all the social agencies in the dis- 
trict, just to get acquainted. Secondly, join 
organized groups, as many as possible: groups 
of old people, young people, and middle-aged 
people. But just joining an organization is 
not sufficient. You must plan to be not a 
passive member but an active member who 
attends meetings and takes part in the work 
of the organization. And then, don’t join 
more groups than you can manage. If there 
are several members of the staff, they can 
affiliate with different groups. If you are not 
the least interested in the work of a group, 
don’t join and try to pretend an interest. It 
won't work. 

As an active member of the group, you 
will probabiy be called upon to help in a 


* Talk given before the Section o ; 

: n ‘ on of Children’s, Y< g 
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Increasing the Effectiveness of Our 


Libraries: Community Contacts” 
By Laura E. Cathon * 














program which does not seem to be a library 
program, but give your help and eventually 
the opportunity will come in which you 
being present, will recognize a chance for 
the library to show its wares. How? Perhaps 
by offering a reading list to correlate with a 
subject to be discussed; perhaps by reviewing 
a related book or two; perhaps by bringing 
an exhibit of correlated books to the meet. 
ing. And arrange, if at all possible, te circu- 
late the books immediately after the meeting 





You have the interested person present. He 
may intend to come to the library later t 
borrow the book but will he? The old edu 
cational adage, ‘Strike while the iron is hot 
applies here. 

Speaking of exhibits and group meetings, 
if it is at all possible for you to offer a meet 
ing place in the library for an_ occasional 
meeting, do so. You will bring the public 
into the library. If you are having a meeting 
in the library, set up a book exhibit and ar 
range your bulletin board with correlating 
materials. Book jackets which tie in with the 
theme of the meeting will bring good results 

A third suggestion is to contact the news 
papers of the district. If the library is ina 
large city, where newspaper space for library 
news may be limited, the neighborhood 
papers will usually give space for interesting 
library news, and people read their loca 
paper. 

A clipping was recently called to my atten 
tion in which a city and township library 
board sent a letter of thanks to the tow! 
newspaper for the fine coverage given the 















library. In turn, the newspaper editor &-§ yintir 


pressed his appreciation for the fine coopera 
tion he had received from the library board 

Fourthly, experiment with group work in 
the library. You may not always be able tof, 
measure results. For example, one branch Ii- 
brary offered a program of musical recordings 
to the public at the noon hour The publig 
did not respond, but the librarian felt thaf 


the programs had been worth while becausq ing 


of the favorable publicity and the reputatiog 

they gave the library as a live institution. 
In summarizing how she made her contacts 

my friend said, “Tramp, tramp, tramp, oH 
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into the community and make personal con- 
tacts. And inside your library, chat with bor- 
rowers Who come 1n and find out what their 
interests are. Perhaps your regular borrower 
is a member of a club or study group to 

whom you can offer book help or compile a 
reading list.”” Reading lists are of many kinds 
and for many purposes. They certainly lead 
to reading the books; they create good will, 
and they develop good public relations. 

Again, a contact with a community force 
may have far reaching results. For example, 
several years ago in Pittsburgh, there was a 
complaint about the library's policy in buy- 
ing interracial and intercultural books. Mem- 
bers from the library staff attended a forum 
meeting of the Pittsburgh Council in Inter- 
cultural Education. As a direct result a book 
committee of the council was formed which 
has been functioning ever since. Two lists: 
‘|, too, Am America; a selected list of avail- 
able books about Negroes” and “I, too, Am 
America; a selected list of available books 
abous Jews in the U.S.A.” were compiled by 
the library and approved by the book com- 
mittee. These lists stated a policy of book 
selection and have been widely used. Several 
members of the library staff are continually 
serving on the Pittsburgh Council in Inter- 
cultural Education. These reading lists have 
created interest in reading the books. 

Other practical things we can do include 
setting up a community file of the clubs, 
churches, schools, and other groups in the 
community, listing their officers, time and 
place of meetings, and making this informa- 
tion available at the library. Of course, this 
ile has to be kept up to date to be useful. 
As soon as people became aware of its avail- 
bility, their first thought was to call the li- 
brary, and the same people were soon asking 
the library for other things, too. 

One branch librarian also keeps a file of 
pecial interests of borrowers, be they china 
minting or shell collecting, and sends notices 
if books of interest to them. 

Community councils have been used suc- 
‘sfully in many places, made up of com- 
munity agencies with the library one of the 
nember groups, sharing in the work of the 
uncil. Another council which has been very 
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successful in Worcester, Massachusetts, called 
‘The Worcester Council on Children’s Read- 
ig,” was organized by the library and all the 
wencies in the community: clubs, churches, 
parent-teacher associations, Boy and Girl 
Xout groups, YMCA and YWCA groups, 
ind others were invited to send representa- 
ives. This council meets in the library and 
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in October of this year sixty people attended 
the meeting. The programs range from talks 
about children’s reading, i.e., “What Books 
Should My Child Read ?” to those with guest 
speakers. 

We have said that the library can be used 
as a meeting place for lectures, committee 
and club meetings, and group sponsored ac- 
tivities of many kinds. In turn, the library 
frequently is instrumental in organizing 
groups for reading and discussion of books or 
for consideration of important social issues. 
In Pittsburgh the Carnegie Library is present- 
ing a series of discussion groups on world 
problems. These discussions are arranged by 
the Foreign Policy Association and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and are being held in 
three of the branch libraries and in the Cen- 
tral Library. 


Work with Young People 


In many libraries young people have come 
together to prepare and to present radio pro- 
grams; to conduct film forum meetings; and 
to discuss books. One of the most interesting 
book discussion groups of which I have heard 
is held by the Indianapolis Public Library. 
The librarian in charge of young people's 
work there was asked by a group of her young 
people to sponsor a group of meetings to 
discuss great books, not Plato and Aristotle, 
but contemporary novels such as Dreiser's 
American Tragedy. The problem was to find 
a leader for the discussion group. Finally, the 
group suggested a young, enthusiastic, high 
school teacher. 

“Tl ask her,” volunteered one of the 
young people. That was all that was needed. 
The teacher accepted and the meetings proved 
to be some of the most successful which they 
had _ held. 

Some young people's groups help edit their 
own library news notes. Other libraries in- 
clude a special column for young people in 
the library paper. A good example of an in- 
teresting column is ‘Book Worm Nibbles: 
News of the Ancient Order of Book Worms” 
which appears in the monthly Miélwaukee 
Reader. 

In many communities, the radio has been 
very generous with public service time and 
particularly on small stations welcomes library 
programs and is willing to use spot announce- 
ments, if good ones are provided by the li- 
brary. Television is one of the newest fields 
in which library programs of many types are 
being used. These programs include discus- 

(Continued on page 541) 
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a yearns s RIGHT about librarians and 

libraries; nothing's wrong with them! 
But sometimes the rightest things are right in 
the wrong way. 

You take rules, for instance—and you take 
them too hard. Rules are words thrown to- 
gether to make a theory work. The theory 
may be the best in the world, and its rules 
the only possible ones befitting its dignity. 
Nevertheless, there are times when every rule 
should be broken, to the greater glory of the 
library and the ego of the patron. 

Patrons are patrons the world over. Some 
of them will shrivel when their requests are 
countered by a recitation of an applicable 
rule. Others will blow a gasket. And some 
of them will go so far as to blow the gasket 
right in the lap of a library board member. 
If anyone working in your library hasn’t got 
sense enough to know when to break an un- 
breakable rule, then he or she shouldn’t be 
working in your library. 

The combination of the words public and 
relations is a comparatively new one in the 
business world. I think its very vagueness 
must have appealed from the outset to the 
denizens of the library world. 

Librarians are forever prating about public 
relations; some are even hiring people to help 
them practice it—or to practice it for them, 
more often than not. They figure to go along 
in the same old way themselves and have 
someone else take charge of their public re- 
lations. 

The truth is that public relations is not so 
much a job as an attitude; and in the case of 
libraries, one person on the staff with the 
wrong attitude can ruin the efforts of every- 
one else. And one person on the staff with 
the right attitude can’t do the job for everyone 
else. 

What kind of an attitude is it? It’s a per- 
sonal attitude. It’s an attitude that says to 
every man, woman, and child in the com- 
munity: ‘We'd like to have you use our li- 
brary, and we'll turn ourselves inside out to 
get something that will appeal to you.” It’s 
an attitude that wants to know the name of 
everyone who steps up to the loan desk, wants 
to take account of the patron's personality— 


* Public Relations Representative, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
Public Library. 
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Our Friends and Relations 
By Dorothy Knisely * 








an attitude that wants to be friendly, Coopera- 
tive and efficient, but, please, not ¢v0 efficient! 
It is, in short, an attitude that says to every. 
one: “I like you.” ; 

One of the most beautiful things aboyt 
well oiled machinery is its total impression; 
the observer of a great piece of mechanism 
is never conscious of its component parts— 
only of the great, massive whole and the com. 
plete product it turns out. 

So with a great library. Or so should be 

But in too many libraries one is acutely 
conscious of the creaking of wheels within 
wheels: the card catalog, with its almost un. 
intelligible divisions; the procedure in return- 
ing books; the procedure in borrowing books; 
the number of times a patron is directed back 
to the files to get more information on his 
call slip before the librarian will even start 
hunting for his book—until he begins to want 
to crawl into a hole somewhere and hide; the 
complications of registration; and the unac- 
countable tizzy into which many a librarian 
tosses herself when asked by a patron to ex- 
plain a library dictum; the makings of moun- 
tains out of molehills; the consultations in 
stage whispers—much more rasping than a 
low tone of voice. 

I don’t feel justified in complaining too 
much about library public relations, because 
I know the public and its limitless demands, 
and know that strict fairness—even if it is 
at times too strict—is more necessary in a 
tax-supported institution than in any other 

I know it’s hard to be unfailingly friendly, 
and without condescension, in the face of 
stupidity. I understand, or think I do, that 
the present unnecessarily timid and unasser- 
tive manner of librarians is simply a psycho- 
logical one, left over from the days when 
most librarians had to be grateful, and show 
it, for their measly little jobs; when most of 
them were indigent, and the whole town 
knew it—and didn’t let them forget it. 

Young librarians are coming in, yes. But 
by the time the older ones have retired, at the 
rate we retire them in the library business, 
the ones now young will be so indoctrinated 
in the old-time taboos and shibboleths that 
you won't be able to tell them from their 
predecessors. 

The very continued existence of libraries, 
the fact that they haven’t been shucked off, 
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roves their public relations over the years 
have been at least satisfactory—and with no 
extra effort on their part, and no hiring of 
ublic relations “experts” to guide them. 

Libraries could go on and on in the same 
old way and still take care of the same per- 
centage of the population that they always 
have cared for. You might be able to make 
more—but not so very many more—people 
than usual come into the library by using the 
time-tested and expensive tricks of ballyhoo 
and lures—but most of the people so lured 
would fade away when the tricks of the public 
relations trade stopped. 

| have substituted the words “‘trick’’ for 
“method,” ““ballyhoo” for “presentation of 
facts,” “lure” for “community participation.” 
More people understand these substituted 
phrases, and when you're in the public rela- 
tions business, especially for a tax-supported 
institution, the more people you can make 
understand you, the better off you are. And 
the better off your library is. Or your art 
museum. Or your symphony orchestra. Or 
your any-other-kind-of-organization. 


A Few Pointers 


Deal with the patrons on a personal basis. 
Tell them your name and, if you want to, ask 
theirs. Don’t say “I am Miss Jones.’’ Say 
‘I'm Mary Jones.” And if they start calling 
you “Mary’’ right off the bat, consider it the 
compliment it really is. 

Take the patrons with you when you go to 
find their books—it gives them the feeling 
that you think they know something too. 
Sometimes they will see other books they 
want to read. You might even gain a steady 
patron that way. 

If you send them to fetch their own books, 
give them directions and send them off with 
a mild little crack like “If vou get lost, don’t 
worry. We go through the place before clos- 
ing time.” It’s feeble, but it'll work. 

Remember that the American male con- 
siders ignorance a sign of masculinity. Two 
of the witty things he says when he meets a 
librarian are: ‘Got any dirty books in your 
library?” and “Me, I’ve never read a book.” 
The appropriate answer to the first is: “Sure, 
the dirt’s thick on all of ‘em’; as for the 
second, it is almost your bounden duty to 
insist that you've never read one either. 

Yes, I know that will hurt. I know it’s 
corny. But it’s largely because you and your 
forebears never have made answers like that, 
that cartoons still picture librarians as super- 
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annuated sourpusses. Don’t be afraid to make 
a little joke; Americans like to laugh. 

Books aren’t grim, most of them; neither 
should librarians be, none of them. The 
sooner the public finds out that librarians 
won't bite, and vice versa, the sooner the 
forbidding relationship between public and 
libraries will disperse. Make your library rou- 
tines more flexible. And yourselves with 
them. 

The entire subject of public relations and 
publicity can, in my opinion, be boiled down 
to two lines; these two lines also apply to 
your personal lives. They were written by 
Karl F. Zeisler in the Wi/son Library Bulletin 
for March 1950. They are: “All the ways I 
know of getting publicity or establishing 
good public relations lead through personal 
relations.” 


INCREASING OUR LIBRARIES’ 
EFFECTIVENESS 
(Continued from page 539) 

sions of library services, book reviews, and 
storytelling programs. In one city a children’s 
librarian is conducting a very successful 
weekly storytelling program. The librarian 
does not necessarily have to be a typical 
glamor girl to appear on television. When 
the opportunity came for a television story 
hour, the outstanding storyteller on the staff 
was the obvious choice to tell the story. The 
staff was concerned, having heard that only 
slender maidens were suitable on television. 
When the TV director met the plump chil- 
dren’s librarian, he said, ‘She looks natural 
and nice, and that is what we want on tele- 
vision.’ The program has been very well re- 
ceived and has brought many new listeners 
to the regular library story hour. 

It is important to know the neighborhood. 
Be aware of changes. Is there a new group 
of people moving into the community. Who 
are they? What are their backgrounds? What 
are their needs? Keep up your community 
contacts. Personnel changes will take place 
in your groups and the new club president or 
leader may not know you or be aware of the 
library and its services. Avoid the use of li- 
brary jargon in talking with nonlibrarians. 

In order to make good community contacts 
for the library in the community the librarian 
must have: good comfortable shoes, a friendly 
smile, a becoming hat, and a genuine interest 
in and knowledge of the community which 
makes up her library public. 
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Public Relations in the Small 
Public Library 


By Margie Sornson Malmberg * 


FTER ATTENDING and participating in a 

number of public relations forums, it 
seems to me we are prone to leave the im- 
pression that highly trained, skilled special- 
ists must handle a library’s public relations 
program. Too often I've heard librarians say, 
“Oh, I know all that—but we haven't the 
staff or the time.’’ Since good public rela- 
tions is basic to every successful program, let's 
check to see if special training is needed. 

What is good public relations? Alfred 
Fenton of Bucknell University says: ‘‘Good 
public relations is acting like a gentleman. 
Publicity is making sure you get credit for 
it.’ In other words, good public relations 
demands that we put people at ease, treat 
them courteously, and serve them well; this 
can be done as easily by the ‘‘one-lady library” 
as by the New York Public. 

How often have you left a meeting of lay 
people, where libraries were discussed, feel- 
ing that everyone as a child must have been 
bitten by a librarian? Too, didn't everyone 
there feel that a smile on the librarian’s face, 
five gallons of pastel paint, and a few ash 
trays strategically located, would revolution- 
ize the library picture ? 

While unfortunately the solution to our 
library problem isn’t quite so simple, the em- 
phasis placed on the welcome and cheerful 
atmosphere should make us realize how im- 
portant it is that both small and large libraries 
reexamine their public relations program. 
Since over half the 7,200 public libraries in 
this country have budgets under $5,000, let us 
examine what the ‘‘one-lady library” can do. 

It is easier for the small library to create 
an air of friendliness and warmth. While not 
unaware of the difficulties in getting money 
for pastel paint and good lighting for the 
small library, we believe it is still not impos- 
sible to create an informal and relaxed atmos- 
phere. Even if physically it can not be all 
you would like, there is nothing to supplant 
your warm and friendly interest in your pa- 
trons, which is one asset of every small town 
librarian. You can quickly learn your patron’s 
name, interests, and background, and give 


* Formerly Director, A.L.A. Washington Office. 
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him personal greeting. Even if you cannot 
remember his name you can make him feel 
at home with a friendly smile and casual 
conversation and prompt service. If your |j- 
brary does not own what he wants, offer to 
borrow it for him. 


Keep Up on the News 


Read the local paper carefully to lear 
about community events and_ personalities 
Equally important, ask your trustees to help 
you get acquainted—which will be easier with 
their prestige and good will. Not only can 
they tell you about people and introduce you, 
but they also can talk about the library and 
about you out in the community When a 
tight schedule keeps you from be ing an active 
participant in community activities, then more 
than ever trustees must bring the community 
to the library, and “‘talk library’ informall; 
at their club and other meetings and with the 
city fathers. It is often these casual friendly 
relations that produce the greatest results 
Unfortunately in too many small communities 
the trustees and librarians act independent; 
of each other. Many boards, meeting infre- 
quently, do not let the librarian attend. No 
united front can be developed that way! 

The only advantage of a limited book cdl. 
lection is that you can really know your books 
(‘‘Books” is used in the broadest sense for 
all library materials.) You have to, for with 
limited funds you must select, purchase, cata- 
log, and classify wisely to get the maximum 
returns from the book budget. When select- 
ing books, magazines, or films in specialized 
fields consult city officials, the county agent, 
city engineers, the nurse, insurance men, doc- 
tors, ministers, etc. Not only will their 
opinion be valuable, but they will always take 
a greater interest in the library. Do not hesi- 
tate to call attention either by card or phone 
to books of special interest to. certain patrons 

While it is regrettable that so much time 
must be spent on processing new books, there 
is a compensating factor. Processing the book 
is a means of making it easily available to 
the reader, and not an end in itself. Investr 
gating the easiest and simplest methods an¢ 
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taking advantage of good commercial aids of 
all types will expedite the work. Until cen- 
tralized purchasing and processing from a 

regional headquarters release all time et 
sonal contact with the public, try to reduce 

“housekeeping” tasks to a minimum. These 
tasks are necessary for smooth and efficient 
service, but do not indulge in time-consuming 
procedures for their own sakes. 

You know the best way to interest people 
in a program is to make them participants. 
You can only make your library a community 
center by using individual and organizational 
talents, good will, and energy for the library's 
benefit. You can’t do it any other way for you 
haven't time, or possibly even all the talent 
needed. Through your knowledge, and that 
of your trustees and friends, of the latent 
talents, hobbies, and interests of the commu- 
nity, you can develop programs and activities 
to use these to the library's and the commu- 
nity’s advantage. 

If the library is not already “covered” by 
the local paper, try to have it placed on the 
“regular beat’’ to be sure of constant pub- 
licity. Should this be impossible to arrange, 
choose a housewife formerly a reporter, or a 
budding journalist still in school, and have 
her or him cover the library for you. Their 
news sense may be better than yours! 

While you may prefer to write brief thumb- 
nail sketches of current books, don’t neglect 
to use signed reviews by local persons. Just 
as local specialists are useful in book selec- 
tion, so their help in book reviewing is in- 
valuable. For example, the photography club 
might well both offer suggestions in book 
selection and delegate a member to review 
the new photography and related books in the 
library so the patron will be familiar with 
several, should his first choice be out. The 
dub might also make up an attractive booklist 
to be given to patrons newly interested in 
the subject and wanting guidance. This same 
technique can be used in every field, and re- 
flect all community interests. 

Simultaneously with such releases you 
might feature a display tied to the same 
books, with the club doing the display. Dis- 
plays do create an interest, and your library 
is the logical display center in the community. 
Even if it isn't possible or feasible to tie the 
display to the review, displays are valuable 
in drawing attention to the library. The dis- 
plays of greatest interest and news value are 

those furnished by the community, although 
you will want to do some yourself. Individ- 
uals, clubs, organizations, schools, industry, 
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business, local government services, would all 
welcome a chance to show what they are 
doing. Displays can be arranged with a mini- 
mum of effort by using a publicity calendar. 
While the development of such a calendar 
would be fairly complicated in a metropolitan 
area it is relatively simple in a smaller com- 
munity. The display calendar can be geared 
both to the regular calendar and to the vari- 
ous organizational calendars. By scheduling 
both adult and juvenile displays interchange- 
ably you can maintain varied and continued 
interest. Parents will be particularly pleased 
to see their children’s accomplishments on 
public display and outside the formal setting 
of a classroom. In addition, both the school 
authorities and the children will be glad to 
know you are interested in their work. The 
use of the calendar avoids confusion and as- 
sures you of regular displays to publicize local 
community events and interests. You will 
want to tie books to the displays if possible. 
If it is economically possible, furnish Mitten 
letters and other equipment to facilitate easy 
erection of displays and to assure a profes- 
sional appearance. If Mitten letters or their 
equivalent cannot be purchased, try to have 
the high school art or shop class make up 
several alphabets for you or prevail upon the 
good will of some group to buy them for you. 
The group or individual making the display 
must be responsible for its erection and dis- 
mantling. 


Encourage Visiting 


The display of school work should foster 
good will with school authorities, parents, 
and pupils. To cement this good will further, 
encourage both class and individual visits of 
school children to meet you and good books. 
Make their visit an adventure as well as a 
learning experience! Help them get the li- 
brary habit early, and they will keep it if the 
experience has been both fun and valuable. 
Adults hesitate to reveal their ignorance even 
to a friendly librarian, so helping children 
find their way around will give them a great 
advantage later. Many adults leave a library 
without being served because the unfriendly 
atmosphere has made them hesitate to admit 
their need. Develop a regular schedule of 
visit:—and don’t limit them to the once-a- 
year jaunt to see the new books during Book 
Week. 

Try to develop and plan with school au- 
thorities a cooperative library club. Student 
club members can be very helpful, and they 
can have lots of fun learning, and serving 
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the public. If you have simplified your regis- 
tration, circulation, and other procedures you 
can teach them to help rather easily. They 
can have fun, gain insight into library affairs, 
and release you for other work. 


Calendar of Civic Events 


Speaking of schedules or calendars, one of 
the most useful calendars deals with civic 
events. The library can be the headquarters 
for it, with each organization's secretary re- 
sponsible for coming into the library and 
marking down on the calendar its schedule of 
meetings and events. You answer telephone 
requests of those scheduling civic events to 
assure them of a minimum of conflict. With 
the organizations responsible for listing the 
events the library serves as a logical central 
clearinghouse. A similar file should be kept 
on organizations and their officers. 

You will find all this useful to you in 
working with clubs and organizations in pro- 
gram planning. Set aside a portion of your 
time for club work, and generally it can best 
be spent helping the program chairmen find 
the best aids in planning—if you can not aid 
them in planning the program itself. By 
working with the clubs on the program you 
will be sure to arrange either for the purchase 
or borrowing of the books needed. Since in 
many small communities the library seems to 
serve only club people, be sure you allocate 
your time carefully to assure service to the 
whole community. Close work with clubs and 
organizations can engender much good will 
if intelligently handled. Often clubs will help 
finance special projects. Valuable as it may 
be to receive special gifts, never let them 
forget that one of their best evidences of 
friendship is encouragement of the govern- 
ing body to allocate a fair share of the tax 
dollar to the library for this vital community 
service. This same good will will be valuable 
when county, state, or national library legis- 
lation is being considered, for elected officials 
always like to hear from satisfied taxpayers. 

One of the best services you might render 
your clubs is to encourage and arrange for the 
local vocational school to sponsor classes in 
book reviewing. Your club women will ap- 
preciate the professional advice. 

To assure everyone in the community an 
opportunity to hear reviews of new and in- 
teresting books, sponsor good book reviews. 
You will know who are good reviewers and 
what books to select to assure adequate geo- 
graphic and interest coverage. 
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Since everyone enjoys “a good cup of 
coffee’ and a chat, use an occasional open 
house to bring both friends and strangers to 
the library in an informal atmosphere. Soft 
music and attractive displays with coffee, tea, 
or punch create an entirely new atmosphere 
and may make many persons look at the |j- 
brary afresh. One library got a new plaster 
and paint job after the mayor had played in 
an improvised orchestra at an anniversary 
open house. Such occasions can be for the 
general public or for a specific group. 

Storyhours, enjoyed by the young, and 
appreciated by parents who have their liveh 
offspring entertained for an hour, should not 
be given up simply because of limited time 
or talent. Call on the community for help 
It is relatively easy to locate ex-schoolteachers 
who miss work with children and are de. 
lighted to be responsible for the stories 
Preschool storyhours can be conducted on a 
school day with the regular storyhour on 
Saturday. This is a useful division if both 
space and talent are a problem. An alterna 
tive is the use of high school or college stu 
dents (during vacation) interested in teach- 
ing, drama, or speech as a career, who would 
welcome the experience. If the storyhours 
prove top notch they might well be broadcast 

While you may recognize the radio or TV 
as an excellent medium, limited time might 
well discourage you from making any ar- 
rangements for time without community help 
If you know someone with script-writing abil- 
ity and a “feel” for the library, you are for- 
tunate. Spot announcements and the story- 
hour may prove to be your best use of these 
mediums. The A.L.A. spot announcements 
may prove helpful guides to the script writer. 

When you, by the warmth of your friendly 
personality and your knowledge of patrons, 
have won their active participation in library 
activities, you will have made the library a 
true community center. The community will 
know the library's resources, and its limita- 
tion and will know why the limitations exist. 
They will know that additional books and 
services mean new expenditures, which they 
must be willing to assume. You will have 
avoided the pitfalls of pure publicity cam- 
paigns, which often create more rancor than 
good will by advertising services and mate- 
rials that can not be completely delivered 
By developing programs slowly—and com- 
munity participation often means a slowet 
pace — you will develop more surely with 
community good will and support. Your pub- 
lic relations program will be successful. 
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Bait—for Bookworms 
By Dorothy 


LTHOUGH WORMS AS BAIT are an old 

story, bait for bookworms is something 
new and different. So this article deals with 
means used by one branch library to sell its 
wares and adapt its services to its neighbor- 
hood. Because the article, “What's Wrong 
with Our Libraries,” by Jack Pollack, created 
many blushes among librarians, may this 
Apologia pro Bibliotheca Sua present the 
other side of the picture. 

Why should libraries need bait? Do bor- 
rowers have to be bribed to borrow books ? 
Is not the advertising of the booksellers and 
publishers bait enough to flood the libraries 
with eager patrons carrying home armfuls of 
the treasured tomes of the past or the pres- 
ent? The age of advertising has affected even 
the cloistered tradition of the library. Com- 
petition for the leisure of Mr. and Mrs. Citi- 
zen and their children is keen. Clubs, the- 
aters, movies, the radio, and television are 
among the rivals. Children’s free time must 
also include the Y, Boy and Girl Scouts, mu- 
sic and dancing lessons, sports, home chores, 
and studying. Therefore the library must pro- 
duce bait 

Many travelers landing at the Logan Inter- 
national Airport in East Boston might not 
suspect the Jife, color, talent, and rich heri- 
tage behind the shabby houses on the 
crowded streets noisy with streetcars, fac- 
tories, docks, and outdoor markets. Some 
fourteen nationalities are represented. Since 
families are large and homes small, recrea- 
tion, until the advent of television, was large- 
ly outside the home, either at the movies, the 
numerous clubs, or fraternal organizations. 
There was little opportunity for reading at 
home, and now one family in eight has a 
television set! 

It is seven o'clock on March 21 and every 
library window gleams a welcoming invita- 
tion to its display of paintings, charcoals, pen- 
cil sketches, sculptures, wood carvings, por- 
traits, landscapes, and other works of local 
atists. Throngs of friends, artists, and proud 
lamilies crowd into the ninety-foot adult 
reading room, transformed into an art gallery 
by the fifty-seven works loaned by twenty-six 
Fast Boston artists. There is a wide variety 
of art representative of an equally varied 
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A MERRY-GO-ROUND ADVERTISES BOOKS IN 
THE SOUTH BOSTON BRANCH LIBRARY 


group of artists ranging from professionals 
to amateurs exhibiting for the first time. In- 
tricate wood-carvings by an elderly Italian 
whose life work has been the fashioning of 
religious statues contrast with the sculptures 
in wood and plaster in the realistic modern 
style by a talented young sculptor. Water 
colors and oils by professional artists mingle 
with the drawings of commercial artists and 
the class assignments of art school students. 

Later other artists fill the lecture hall to 
overflowing with friends eager to see their 
“show.” This is a varied program of music 
and dancing. A former first violinist of a 
large symphony orchestra opens the program, 
accompanied by a gracious and accomplished 
woman whose piano solos end the evening. 
Classical songs in English and Italian by a 
pretty college girl contrast with the Italian 
songs dramatically sung by a little, retired 
tailor. Dancers enchant the audience with 
their ballet, acrobatic, and interpretive dances. 
Proud relatives and friends applaud heartily, 
breaking the traditional library quiet with 
their enthusiasm. 

Afterwards everyone gathers in the chil- 
dren's room to renew old friendships and 
make new acquaintances over punch and 
cookies. White damask, candles, ) ves and 
two punch bowls create a party atmosphere. 
Trays of home-made cookies decorated skill- 
fully by the staff quickly disappear as library 
dignitaries and staff chat with artists and 
friends. Everyone lingers for one more cup 
of punch or for one more admiring look at 
the art. It is a happy evening: one of the 
most successful baits ever used here. 

Now it is the second week in November, 
three o'clock and the ninety-foot children’s 
room is jammed with boys and girls selecting 
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books so they will be ready for the “surprise” 
soon to take place in the lecture hall below. 
Will it be a special story hour or book games 
carefully combining book people with fun, 
or a book quiz? Perhaps it will be guest day 
with a puppet show by children from the 
settlement house, or maybe it’s an extra show 
or a book contest with ribbons to be awarded 
at the party on Saturday. Quickly they line 
up and the room is almost deserted as the 
children fill the one hundred and eighty seats 
in the hall, latecomers sitting three on two 
chairs. All too soon for the youngsters the 
“surprise” is over. Everyone goes skipping 
home clutching a precious bookmark, a paper 
autumn leaf. 

Posters, exhibits, and ‘‘surprises” are al- 
ways planned around a theme or a slogan. 
Once it was a Mexican fiesta centering around 
a model village with a cathedral and houses 
made from cardboard cartons. Another year 
“Come to the Fair’’ introduced fall books ar- 
ranged in booths. Pinocchio with a real push- 
cart loaded with books was the focal point of 
another week, while the Book Week that the 
circus came to the library was a hilarious one. 
A real tent, animal figures in cages, and tiny 
clowns made an effective exhibit. The pet 
show of more than fifty assorted pets in the 
library courtyard was an original and success- 
ful climax. This popular library bait is used 
twice a year, for Spring Book Festival in 
May is celebrated also with a week of special 
activities each afternoon. 

It is the Friday before Columbus Day and 
children rush to the library, yellow tickets in 
hand. Today the program advertised in red 
and gold on the bulletin board is ‘Story of 
Christopher Columbus’ and “The West In- 
dies.’” The line of ticket holders is long but 
there is a scurry of late comers anxiously 
earning their tickets by being good library 
friends and borrowing a book. The Guard 
of Honor, six juvenile assistants chosen from 


the audience of the previous week for “oy. 
standing behavior’ and proudly wearing their 
red armbands of office, are busy quieting the 
line. The door is opened to the hall, tickets 
are collected, and the audience ushered to 
their seats by the Guard. 

After a brief introduction of the film by 
the children’s librarian, the lights dim and 
the children are transported to the Spain of 
1492. Between films the children’s librarian 
talks about books on Columbus and intro. 
duces the books with colorful jackets. The 
program ends with a quiz on the Pictures, 
boys versus girls. This provides an edu 
tional checkup on the films and lets the audj. 
ence participate in the program.. It is fun to 
be a quiz kid and it is fun to be in the audi. 
ence ready to supply the answers when the 
contestants fail. From October to April free 
educational movies each Friday afternoo, 
present vital education and bait in tempting 
combination. 

On the Saturday before Christmas each 
year, a wide-eyed group of boys and girl 
gathers about the blazing fire in the children's 
room to hear Christmas stories. Perhaps it's 
“How the Good Gifts Were Used by Two 
or “The Christmas Carol” which transports 
the spellbound youngsters to magic realms 
Afterwards each child writes a wish, not ase. 
fish personal one but something which wil 
bring happiness to others, and singing Christ 
mas carols softly, the group files by the fire 
place, tossing these wishes into the glowing 
coals. This tender little ceremony is a happy 
Christmas tradition. 3 

Besides the weekly story hour, Saturdays 
during the school year, and Wednesdays in 
summer, there are special events celebrated 
by story programs. Three talented storyteller 
are a great asset to our library. Once it wa 
a Cat and Kitten Story Hour, commemorating 
the gift of an oil painting of a red Persian 
cat, which filled the lecture hall to overflow: 
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ArT EXHIBIT IN THE EAST 
BostTON BRANCH LIBRARY 


ing. Both the donor of the picture and the 
children long remembered “The Cat Who 
Walked Alone’ and ‘‘Millions of Cats’’ while 
every one of the numerous books about cats 
went home with a small boy or girl. Famous 
birthdays are often celebrated by a story pro- 
gram. Posters and displays of Alice in Won- 
derland introduced a Lewis Carroll birthday 
patty with stories and such games as “Pin the 
grin on the Cheshire Cat.” 

Art is an effective bait, too, here where the 
traditions of da Vinci and Michael Angelo 
are strong. For the past five years, an exten- 
sive exhibit of the art work of the public 
schools is held for a month in the adult and 
children's rooms. This traces the develop- 
ment of art work from the wobbly crayoned 
animals of the kindergarten children to the 
beautiful water colors of the high school stu- 
dents. Art films are shown at a movie pro- 
gram. Last year about a hundred teachers 
attended the annual tea in honor of the ex- 
hibit and enjoyed wee sandwiches and pretty 
cookies fashioned by the staff as special bait 
and found cordial relations were developed 
by discussing mutual problems over a cup of 
tea. 

Reading clubs and contests advertised by 
posters and exhibits, entice young readers to 
join their friends in reading. Sometimes it’s 
baseball teams, with the members’ names con- 
spicuously posted, which compete for the 
pennant. Summertime is famous for its read- 
ing cub with officers and weekly meetings. 
Certificates are awarded to those who read 
at least eight books. Bright posters and large 
table exhibits have been built around such 
inviting themes as gypsy trails, pirates, Robin 
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Hood. A party at the close of the summer 
with games and, of course, refreshments is 
an added inducement to read and love books. 

Book talks and storytelling at clubs of out- 
side groups are excellent ways to make new 
friends for books and libraries. Sometimes 
one suspects that desperate program chairmen 
use the librarians as stopgaps when speakers 
cancel their engagements, but it’s comforting 
to realize that the library is known as a good 
friend in an emergency. Community meet- 
ings at the library, cooperation on commit- 
tees, furnishing bulletin board space for 
neighborhood activities are also useful. Often 
a request from the library for help in a proj- 
ect or advice on a problem is fine bait for 
creating use of the library. The school, settle- 
ment houses, clubs, fraternal organizations, 
the Boy and Girl Scouts, are all good roads 
to community contacts. There is a two-way 
street of cooperation between them and the 
library for mutual benefit. 

In 1946 at the celebration of the seventy- 
fifth birthday of the East Boston Branch Li- 
brary, the first branch library in the United 
States, a committee of public spirited citizens 
raised funds for a gift. A moving picture 
projector was bought with money from the 
community and an interested friend presented 
an electric phonograph. These helped the 
library add to its services films and music. 
Even more valuable was the friendship of 
these citizens who are now organized into 
the Friends of the East Boston Branch Li- 
brary. Last spring the Friends raised funds 
for a new movie screen. They are helpful 
allies, too, in publicizing the activities of the 
library, in creating good public relations. 
Their advice, based on knowledge of the 
community and its complexities, is wise and 
sound. 

Bait in a library takes many forms and 
shapes, especially in bookmarks. We make 
hundreds of these by hand, each with a book 
title lettered carefully and attractively, au- 
tumn leaves in the fall, pumpkins for Hal- 
loween, Puritan hats for Thanksgiving, 
Christmas stockings, valentines, and Easter 
eggs make prized gifts distributed in school 
visits. Alluring posters for the classrooms 
and settlement houses remind busy young 
people that it’s fun to read. Publicity in the 
newspapers is bait for borrowers, as new 
books are profitable ways to sell the library. 
Attractive, original posters sketched and 
painted very quickly by a talented staff mem- 
ber delight the old and the young with their 

(Continued on page 552) 
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A Library Citizenship Program 


ITIZEN INDIFFERENCE provided the rea- 

son, Louisiana’s state library furnished 
the leadership, and cooperation between par- 
ish (county) libraries, other agencies, and 
civic groups were the means to implement a 
forceful citizenship program in Louisiana in 
1951. 


Emphasized in an intensive campaign dur- 
ing March, the program was a continuing one 
for the whole year. Not undertaken with any 
impractical aim of bringing about a radical 
reformation of the state's citizenry, the pro- 
gram served the purpose for which it was 
planned—that of reminding citizens of the 
importance of their basic responsibilities. 

No stampede of eager voters to the polls, 
nor any immediate upsurge of voters’ regis- 
trations was expected, and none resulted. Re- 
sponse to the program to date, however, and 
the gratifying amount of publicity already 
given it through all available media, have 
been entirely too great to be without effect, 
its sponsors believe. 

One parish-wide citizenship forum led toa 
demand for regular “town meetings.’ A state 
legislator commented that the forum brought 
more expressions of opinions from more per- 
sons on more subjects than he had heard at 
any time since he was elected. In another par- 
ish the program resulted in organization of a 
high school student government. In another, 
students of a small rural school sponsored an 
open meeting to discuss with adults ways in 
which they could work together for com- 
munity betterment. 

As an aftermath of the citizenship cam- 
paign in a South Louisiana section, home 
demonstration clubs conducted a parish-wide 
meeting on what women should know about 
Louisiana law. 

In April, a high school student council 
adopted the citizenship theme in a campaign 
advocating a proposed school bond issue. The 
civics class, in a radio program on the pro- 
posal, followed suit. Following passage of 
the bond issue, the student body thanked the 
voters in an advertisement in the local news- 
paper, ending with the pledge: ‘We will en- 
deavor to carry out our responsibility as young 


* Publicity Assistant, Louisiana State Library, Baton 
Rouge. 
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By Nantelle M. Gittinger * 








citizens in the manner that you have as full. 
time citizens.” 

Three factors are primary reasons for the 
program’s success: sound over-all planning 
from the state library; splendid cooperation 
of libraries, participating organizations, and 
individuals; and the fact that citizenship, al 
ways a timely topic, becomes even more ob 
viously important with each day's develop 
ment of current world conditions 

Four planks of the citizenship program 
were adopted : registration, intelligent voting, 
respect and understanding of state and na- 
tional laws, and participation in civic affairs 
There followed several months of prelimin- 
ary planning and preparation of program ma. 
terial at the state library. From the American 
Heritage Foundation permission was obtained 
for use of their slogan ‘Be a Full-Time Citi- 
zen,” around which all publicity was cen- 
tered. 


Ever) bod) Hel pe d 


Parish librarians were responsible for the 
program in their areas, but in Louisiana’s 
thirty-one parishes without libraries, the pro- 
gram chairman met with civic-minded citi- 
zens, most of whom represented civic clubs, 
and each of whom readily agreed to direct the 
program locally. 


In personal interviews with the heads of 
twenty-five statewide organizations, the chair- 
man received the pledged support of such 
groups as the Young Men’s Business Clubs, 
League of Women Voters, Kiwanis, Parent: 
Teacher Association, American Legion, Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, and 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. By letter, she 
contacted leaders of thirteen other statewide 
organizations. 

In January and February 1951 250 citizen- 
ship kits went to local committees, heads of 
statewide groups, public and college librar- 
ians, and college presidents. The materials, 
designed for specific use in March, were useé 
widely and effectively. They included a letter 
from the state librarian on the program’s put 
pose ; suggested procedures for putting on the 
campaign; the American Heritage Founde- 
tion pamphlet, ‘Good Citizen” ; posters, letter 
and car stickers showing the program symbol 
(a blue and white ballot box with the slogan 
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and four program planks) ; book and film 
lists; program and exhibit suggestions; sug- 
ora newspaper editorials and “fillers : 
radio spot announcements for one-minute and 
twenty-second chain breaks ; and quizzes on 
citizenship, one of which was a League of 
Women Voters publication donated for pro- 
gram use. 

” Personal letters were sent in January to all 
newspaper editors and to all radio station 
managers and program directors announcing 
the program and asking for their assistance. 
Avast amount of publicity resulted. Several 
hundred newspaper stories were used and 
some fifty editorials appeared—original news- 
paper ones as well as those sent from the state 
library and submitted to editors by local chair- 
men. Radio stations gave frequent program 
mention in spot announcements, plus air time 
for local citizenship forums. 

Late in February, the state library sent to 
program chairmen suggested proclamations 
to be used by ministers in either sermons or 
church bulletins. Also sent was a letter de- 
ctibing the program's progress and ways in 
which it was being developed locally in sev- 
eral sections. 

In promoting the program, the state library 
received the cooperation of other state depart- 
ments. A proclamation from the governor 
designated March as “Louisiana Citizenship 
Month.” From the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the superintendent of schools circular- 
ized all parish schoo! superintendents and 
supervisors, suggesting specific ways schools 
could stress citizenship in March, and the 
supervisor of school librarians wrote school 
librarians, 

The State Department of Commerce and 
Industry used a brief story describing the pro- 
gram in their widely circulated pamphlet, 
Louisiana News Digest.” The Louisiana 
Department of Highways, in its reproduction 
department, made the program posters and 
stickers. 

Relating good citizenship to forest preser: 
vation, the Louisiana Forestry Commission 
designed a suggested highway sign. In sev- 
eral timber sections in the state, civic groups 
paid for having the roadside signs made and 
set up, and in one parish a commercial com- 
pany financed the sign-making as a public 
service, 

Besides the usual means of publicity, such 
% press, radio, library exhibits, and posters, 
other media were used, each representing the 
Cooperation of an additional group. In their 
official publications, eleven statewide associ- 
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ations used citizenship articles prepared at the 
state library. A popular Baton Rouge social 
magazine followed the lead of an article in 
Fortune magazine's February 1951 issue and 
featured some of the city’s “busy, busy citi- 
zens’ and their contributions to the commu- 
nity. A guest editorial by the state library's 
board chairman was used in the same issue 
of the magazine. 


Enlisting Businessmen 


Department stores, the Rural Electrification 
Administration, and banks used citizenship 
letter stickers on bills and statements sent out 
in March. Commercial theater owners will- 
ingly consented to the use of brief 35mm 
movie trailers. These were designed at the 
state library and made by an advertising 
movie short producer. Parish libraries bought 
prints at $2.50 each for use in their parishes, 
and the state library supplied trailers on loan 
in parishes without libraries. 

In eight Louisiana cities, buses and street- 
cars displayed citizenship placards in March, 
as the result of voluntary arrangements made 
by the chairman of the Louisiana State Bar 
Association's American Citizenship Commit- 
tee. The car stickers included in the informa- 
tion kits were distributed by Girl and Boy 
Scouts, school children, chambers of com- 
merce, or some other organized group, as well 
as by parish library personnel. 

March brought a concentration of cam- 
paign activities with accompanying publicity. 
Newspaper pictures showed mayors signing 
proclamations; civic leaders discussing citizen- 
ship; lawyers, librarians, and housewives ap- 
pearing on radio forums; students receiving 
essay contest prizes; and clubwomen distrib- 
uting “Be a Full-Time Citizen” posters. 

More than 11,000 Louisianians saw citizen- 
ship films during March, when state library 
film circulation doubled. During the same 
period, the state and parish libraries had a 
marked increase in requests for books and 
information on citizenship, government, com- 
munity planning, and democratic heritage. 

The demand for such material was current 
for the rest of the year, due to continuing 
emphasis by clubs and libraries. 

Many parish libraries found citizenship an 
excellent theme for children’s summer read- 
ing programs. In several parishes where the 
juvenile reading clubs were based on Louisi- 
ana’s forestry program, the two themes were 
combined to stress a good citizen’s attention 
to fire prevention and reforestation. Most 

(Continued on page 552) 
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Pusuary FOR TECHNICAL LIBRARIES and 

for information or intelligence depart- 
ments operated for and by industrial organi- 
zations is an integral part of the administra- 
tive process of the library. 

The literature on library administration has 
been slow to reflect this phase of industrial 
intelligence work. Early references are scat- 
tered and sometimes characterized by vague- 
ness. During the past five years, however, 
much spade work has been done. Among the 
pertinent background reading one may well 
list Marie Loizeaux’s Publicity Primer, articles 
in the public relations issues of the Wilson 
Library Bulletin, a number of papers pub- 
lished in Special Libraries, and the chapter on 
public relations in the recently published, 
Technical Libraries, Their Organization and 
Management. 

It is unlikely technical librarians will ac- 
tually object to good publicity as a sine qua 
non of technical library administration. They 
are well aware that a well balanced publicity 
program will reflect favorably on their pro- 
fession as a whole, on their own organiza- 
tion, their own department, and finally, them- 
selves. Yet there is sometimes a feeling 
among technical librarians and among other 
special library groups, that the quest for pub- 
licity for one’s department and staff is not 
quite the thing, that it is too much like sound- 
ing one’s own horn, that it is somewhat 
unethical. 

As to ethics of publicity, consider this: In 
a field whose foundation and every operation 
are as dependent on facts as are the organi- 
zation and use of scientific and technical in- 
formation, no publicity of any kind, good or 
bad, has any meaning whatever unless it is, 
first of all, based on professional competence, 
an integrated backlog of past experience, and 
prompt delivery of the goods! You cannot 
generate something out of nothing and in the 
technical information field, of all places, 
there is no room for bluffing. 

Here, then, is the ethical aspect of pub- 
licity—to be sure, first, that you are doing 
as good a job as you can—then you have a 





* Based on a talk October 29, 1951 before the Science- 
Technology Group, New York Chapter, of the Special 
Libraries Association. 

+ Head, Technical Information Service, Charles Pfizer 
and Company, Incorporated. 
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Publicity for Technical Libraries’ 


By Ernest F. S pitzer t 


right to publicize it. You are in the marke 
place. You have something to sell. Go sel 
it then! 

The periodical and book literature relating 
to publicity for special libraries frequently 
follows a pattern in which written, oral, and 
miscellaneous methods and procedures are 
discussed in the sequence just indicated. In 
reversing this order, I have some randor 
comments on the ‘miscellaneous and other 
group, to be balanced further on by giving 
oral and written methods their due 

In the technical library, as elsewhere, pub 
licity begins with one’s own attitude. |i 
backed by the facts, that attitude should al. 
ways be one of justified pride in the work 
and a positive approach to the problems, 1 
defensive or apologetic outlook is neither 
expected nor desirable. 

Publicity begins within your own depart 
ment. You cannot do a good job outside 
your firm or research laboratory until you 
have first established a first-rate performance 
in your immediate environment. The appear 
ance of the library, the attitude of the staff 
comfortable furnishings, smoking facilities 
all the factors usually associated with “atmos 
phere,” these may sound elementary but can 
well stand an occasional checking. 

The morale of your staff must be good 
Good publicity for the library starts i the 
library. Essentially, there are no restrictions 
on publicity other than good taste. Any pub 
licity within your own organization should 
be operative at all levels and be directed a 
all employees, not merely to the management 
or professional groups. 

You should know each group and speik 
their language. If you are dealing with r 
search and professional personnel you wi 
be aware that they are primarily interested 
in results and output rather than in the meth: 
ods whereby results are produced. By a 
means, organize and utilize the proper ope! 
ating procedures, but do not put the means 
above the ends. If necessary, forget about 
the files, punched cards, microfilms, and all 
the rest, and concentrate on the job to b 
accomplished. It has been said that you 
should, first of all, please your boss, a0¢ 
remember that very fon bosses are pleased 
by one’s doing nothing! 
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You will have to make frequent decisions 
in evaluating the relative importance of re- 
ests and work assignments and you should 
tnow when to delegate authority. If you are 
, good executive you must delegate as many 
details as possible in order to have time for 
xhieving those results which spell good 
intracompany publicity for your department. 

It is my opinion that in industrial infor- 
mation work, especially on the higher ad- 
ministrative levels, the title, librarian, or 
een technical librarian, is not the most 
fortunate choice. The power of semantics is 
reat, and in the eyes of management the 
erm, librarian, too frequently seems to be 
linked merely to custodial duties and, as a 
result, apt to incur limitations in status and 
rewards. Among individuals engaged in the 
organization and dissemination of technical 
information, equipped with broad subject 
knowledge, expertness in several foreign lan- 
guages, natural science plus library school 
training, and a good record of experience in 
technical administration, there has developed 
a trend toward the use of titles more de- 
<riptive of their activities, such as chief of 
intelligence division, information manager, 
head of information department, and the like. 
In England the title, information officer is 
often used. 

The importance of developing and main- 
taining personal contacts throughout one’s 
organization should always be borne in mind 
4s constituting an important part of the pub- 
licity program for the technical library. 
Visiting” in laboratories and offices is one 
of the bsst methods for learning about spe- 
‘hc research interests, points of view, and 
informational needs to be met. If such a pro- 
gram can be carried out effectively and on 
in individual basis by means of telephone 
ills, written notes on topics of specific in- 
terest, and again, personal calls whenever 
possible, the industrial technical library is 
yelorming one of its major functions— 
the dissemination of pertinent information. 
_Even routine procedures such as inter- 
library loans and intra-plant loans can be 
made to serve this purpose of publicity. Most 
ndustrial information departments will at 
‘ome time or other encounter the standard 
problems of book loan and circulation work: 
Books taken out without charging, delays in 
tuming, disappearing copies, chain-borrow- 
%g, and all those well known headaches 
which, when taken seriously, can be quite 
‘ustrating. The antidote for any jitters aris- 
"8 out of such a situation is an attitude of 
alm, a constant realization and reiteration 
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of the maxim that books are for use, and that 
books are a great deal cheaper than the time 
of professional personnel using them. The 
specific answer includes a generous policy on 
permanent charge loans, a good supply of 
extra copies located in strategic spots, and 
willingness to evaluate small irritations in 
the light of larger gains. 


Lookin g Pleasant 


When overdue books are called in, prefer- 
ably by personal call or by telephone, let us 
hope the library staff maintains a cheerful ap- 
proach at all times. Yes, there always will 
some attrition in the form of books lost with- 
out trace or retained by unreasonable (from 
your point of view) ‘‘characters.’’ Charge it 
off to experience in human relations, rejoice 
over the ninety-nine just ones, retain your 
emotional equilibrium, and then consider that 
the publicity of having your library known 
for its “live and let live’’ attitude is well 
worth the effort, quite aside from your per- 
sonal satisfaction in a difficult problem well 
handled. 

Oral methods of publicity likewise come 
into play whenever new staff members join 
the organization. They can include introduc- 
tion to key personnel, a tour of the technical 
library, explanation of its facilities and serv- 
ices, methods and rules of operation and, if 
available, presentation of a library manual 
covering all these points. 

If the plant or laboratory organization can 
arrange lectures or seminars by staff members, 
the head of the information department 
should participate in such a series. Talks on 
subjects like chemical literature research, or- 
ganization of scientific knowledge, and 
sources of technical information, are a real 
contribution to a balanced research program 
and are appreciated especially by the younger 
members of the research staff. Such seminars 
can be readily supplemented with book ex- 
hibits, special bibliographies, and demonstra- 
tions of recent developments in the field of 
documentation such as punched cards or 
microcards. 

Thus, good will by oral communication in 
any form, be it lecture, private discussion, or 
telephone call, will always continue as an ef- 
fective publicity asset. 

As regards the written word, here are some 
simple, yet effective, publicity generators: 

Acknowledging all requests promptly and 
in writing, if possible. This may include 
even routine procedures such as calls for jour- 
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nal circulation or inquiries regarding the 
availability of certain new books. 

The handling of correspondence and the 
tone of outgoing letters. It includes use of 
good paragraphing, proper topic sentences, 
neat typing, and pleasing appearance. 

Use of special cover sheets on all reports 
sent out by the technical library. Let the re- 
port cover be such that it stands out from 
other written matter and becomes the library's 
trademark—a sign of quality. 

Use of transmittal letters with all finished 
assignments to indicate that the work has 
been completed, how it was handled, and 
who performed it. 

The library abstract bulletin, if properly 
handled, can be a good source of publicity. 
Its contents, the quality of its abstracts, its ap- 
pearance and breadth of coverage, all will 
help make the technical library better known 
throughout the organization. So will the li- 
brary bulletin board, if it carries up-to-date 
information on scientific and technical meet- 
ings, notices of new books received, pertinent 
clippings from daily papers, and announce- 
ments of general interest. 


Finally, there is the annual report of the 
technical library. It is the official record of 
your stewardship. W. S. Barber says, in an 
article in Special Libraries, January 1950, it 
should provide facts, indicate progress, reveal 


problems, and make recommendations. Be- 
cause of its high publicity value its support- 
ing facts and data should be assembled 
throughout the year, it should be prepared 
with great care and given carefully selected 
distribution throughout the organization. 

In summarizing: the beneficial effects of a 
good publicity program are not limited to 
the originating department but can be ren- 
dered effective throughout the entire organi- 
zation. Publicity based on and backed by the 
competent work of an experienced staff and 
founded on a record of results achieved need 
not assume an apologetic attitude. 

The “proper” methods of securing publi- 
city for industrial technical libraries are many 
—written, oral, and personal. They include 
the library abstract bulletin, the bulletin 
board, methods of handling correspondence, 
annual reports, suitable presentation proced- 
ures for library output, tactful handling of 
loan and circulation problems, work with 
staff members, seminars, etc. However, the 
most important aspect of a good publicity 
program is the practice of good human rela- 
tions, both within the organization and in 
outside contacts. 
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BAIT—FOR BOOKWORMs 


(Continued from page 547) 
cheerful welcome. A friendly voice over th 
telephone, intelligent kindness in selecinp 
books, a pleasant smile, willingness to “% 
little more than the job requires, patien 
understanding of people and their speciz 
problems, courtesy in little things, a friend} 
greeting—all might be considered bait 

It’s fun to be a librarian and it’s exciti 
too. A friend observes, “It must be nice to 4 
nothing but read all the new books.” Rea 
ing the new books is nice—late at night . 
Sundays, holidays, and lunch hours, and i 
important. Being a librarian is a fascinating: 
combination of many jobs: teacher, so 
worker, mother, reference worker, psych 
ogist, public relations expert, hostess, 
leader, executive, and even janitor, plumber 
and gardener—and policeman. A librarian 
a jack of all trades with a love of books and 
warm appreciation of people. Bait for book 
and bait for bookwérms leaves never ad 
moment at the library 


CITIZENSHIP PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 549) 
citizenship reading clubs gave club member 
“ballots” on which to list the books re: 
these lists were deposited in replicas of bal 
boxes. 

An honorary office in Story Book La 
Louisiana, became the goal of reading 
members in one parish. Becoming candidat 
upon reading an initial qualifying number 
books, each child then competed in his bran 
library club for the offices of mayor, marsha 
and five councilmen by reading additio 
books, each one counting as a vote in! 
favor. The child reading the most books 
the parish gained the post of sheriff. In« 
other parish, club members became citizt 
after reading ten books and progressed wi 
continued reading to the status of vote: 
mayor, and governor. 

Louisiana librarians have naturally be 
gratified at the favorable reception gives 
library-sponsored statewide program. Th 
were especially pleased at the commendatio: 
which came from the American Hettag 
Foundation upon receipt of a citizenship 
formation kit and description of the at 
paign: “Louisiana libraries are to be 
gratulated for demonstrating . . . what @ 
be done in the vital field of civic education 
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The Display Problem 


By Mary Louise Alexander * 


IBRARY PROMOTION and display nowadays 

must be able to stand comparison with 
that of stores, museums, and the like. We 
can no longer afford amateurish, old-fash- 
ioned advertising if we are to compete with 
the newer mass media of communications we 
hear so much about. Undoubtedly every li- 
brarian, except the administrator of a large, 
fully equipped organization, longs for a pro- 
fessional display person, an artist able to plan 
and create signs, posters, and book displays 
that bring results. 

Long conscious of its shortcomings in this 
field, the Ferguson Library decided to do 
something about it. Its first step was to per- 
suade Romana Javitz, of the New York Pub- 
lic Library, to serve as consultant. She visited 
us on one of her days off and in a few short 
hours gave invaluable sugges %ms on revamp- 
ing our picture file, modernizing every sign 
and label in the building, and laying out a 
new series of displays for the outdoor case. 

It is, of course, one thing to know what 
should be done and quite another to find 
someone to do it. But fortunately for us a 
former professional designer, a new resident 
to Stamford, dropped into our library to vol- 
unteer some of her spare time. Our descrip- 
tion of the face-lifting job we hoped to do 
here interested her so much that she has been 
spending two days a week in the library ever 
since. Recently we asked her to put down in 
writing for our staff manual the procedures 
she has followed, and to list the materials she 


* Librarian, Ferguson Library, Stamford, Connecticut. 


has used as well as any ideas she might care to 
express about library displays in general. This 
article summarizes her techniques and opin- 
10Ns. 

The point I want to stress to other librar- 
ians is that our professional volunteer insists 
that library display work offers so much in- 
terest and challenge that any artist would be 
happy to do what she has done for us. And 
she feels equally sure that in almost every city 
except the very smallest, an artist could be 
found who would welcome the opportunity 
to work with the public library. Perhaps that 
testimony will give librarians the courage to 
approach similar volunteers in their areas. 
This library has found the project effective 
and inexpensive and a fine thing for the en- 
tire staff. Here then is the story by Florence 
Pettit, who incidentally is ‘the reader’’ in the 
picture of our main lobby. 


Improving and Coordinating Signs, Displays, 
and Bulletin Boards 
By Florence Pettit + 


HE FERGUSON LIBRARY is an attractive 

two-story colonial brick building with a 
small lawn and landscaping, situated at a busy 
intersection near the center of Stamford. It 
has modern equipment, lecture rooms, large 
well lighted reference, children’s, young 


* Professional designer, Volunteer artist at the Ferguson 


Library, Stamford, Connecticut. 
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people's reading rooms, and a business-tech- 
nology department. It offers the newer serv- 
ices — films, phonograph records, and TV 
showings ; has a collection of 136,000 books ; 
and circulates about 600,000 books, maga- 
zines, and records a year. Film audiences 
number nearly 500,000 annually. 
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“Face Lifting” Was Necessary 


When the new display plan was started the 
library was dotted with an accumulation of 
signs and labels of all sizes and colors with 
different kinds of hand-lettering, mostly ama- 
teurish. They had been done by several peo- 
ple, sometimes on short notice and usually 
without much planning. They were hung or 
stuck up, with wire, string, thumbtacks, and 
scotch tape. The hodgepodge effect spoiled 
the natural beauty of the interior of the build- 
ing. The specially built outdoor display case 
near the sidewalk is in a prize location but was 
not getting enough attention from passers-by 
because,the displays were not professional 
and their messages lacked punch. The same 
“fill-in” display had been used repeatedly 
while a new display was being prepared. 


The Plan 


The following plan was made to coordin- 
ate all indoor and outdoor signs and displays 
and a method was evolved for working out 
the scheme. 


INDOOR DISPLAYS AND SIGNS 


Table Display of Books: In main lobby—to be 
changed every two weeks—nonfiction of all 
kinds to be featured on table. Large bulletin 
board standing back of table to carry the dis- 
play 


Picture File Display: Long wall panel near the 
table display to carry an exhibit of four nicely 
matted pictures from the picture file—to be 
changed every two weeks—the subject matter 
of the picture to match the table display each 
time. 


News Bulletin Board: To be rearranged with 
two general headings: IT's NEWS, for clip- 
pings, and LIBRARY EVENTS, for miscellaneous 
folders. These to be carefully arranged at all 
times and changed almost every day, if neces- 
sary. Things to be posted near eye level as 
much as possible. 


Children’s Room and Young People’s Room: 
Bulletin boards were to have some definite 
display theme and book jackets to be changed 
once a month or more often. 


All Signs: To be coordinated in color and style 
from the smallest file label to the large ‘Next 
Holiday is ’ sign. Unnecessary signs to 
be eliminated, long ones to be simplified. 


OutTpoor DispLay CASE 


Displays to be planned two or more months in 
advance and enough equipment purchased so 
that a new display could be installed immedi- 
ately after one was removed. Props to be 
planned and simplified for displays. 


The Materials 


CutT-OUT CARDBOARD LETTERS 
All signs except the very small ones to be done 
with Hallcraft display letters, Apex style 
white cardboard. Sizes: 1”, 2”, and 3”. Le 
ters are tacked on with small pins, can he 
pulled off, repainted, and re-used many times 
_ Obtainable from Joseph Mayer Company, Ney 
OrK, 
Four STANDARD BOARDS 
1. Heavy—%” thick (soft and light) 
Johns-Manville insulating board 
Obtainable from lumber yards 


Sheets 4’ x 6 


2. Medium—3/16” (hard surface non-warp) 
Upson board. Sheets 4’ x 6’. 


Obtainable from lumber yards 


3. Light (show-card weight) 
Newsboards—gray, not coated; must be painted 
Obtainable from Joseph Mayer Company, New 
York. 
4. Two-ply Bristol board 22” x 28” from art 
stores 
Salvaged laundry shirt boards (donated) 


Paints 
Sunflex casein paints in white and tints about 65 
cents per quart. 
Gold Bond tinting colors about 95 cents per half 
pint. 
Set of poster colors about 25 cents per jar 
Obtainable at paint and art stores 


Pins for attaching cardboard letter 
Half-inch “Bank Pins”’ or “‘Lills 


Obtainable from stationers or no 
shops. Half-pound box about $2 


Lettering pens for small signs, stack labels, ete 
Speedball “B’” pen points, sizes 0 to 6 
Extremely easy to use—anyone can follow the 

Speedball instruction book 
Obtainable at art stores 


Miscellaneous supplies needed for efficient work 
T-Square, triangle, steel straight-edge. Ruler, 
yardstick, tape measure; scissors, mat knife 
sharpening stone. “Gun” type stapler and 
staples. Pliers, small hammer, screwdriver 
small crosscut saw. Black India ink. Paint- 
brushes—several sizes. Pencils, colored pen- 
cils, china-marking pencil, erasers. Fish line 
for hanging signs. Assorted nails. ‘Spackle’ 
patching plaster. Tracing paper (transparent) 
White drawing paper—large sheets, or pad. 


The Methods 


Color Scheme: Three basic, harmonizing colors 
were decided upon to be used for all signs 
throughout the library. They were: soft medium 
green, rust, and dull greenish yellow. No other 
colors except these and black and white to 
used for signs. Special table displays occasional- 
ly use colored photographs or illustrations. 


Signs: All signs were done over with the cut-out 
cardboard letters, usually white letters on the 
green background—except signs too small for the 
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1" letters. The letters can be painted any color, 
are unbreakable, and can be re-used almost in- 
definitely if pulled off carefully. They are at- 
tached with small pins—not cemented on—and 
the pins are bent over on the back and covered 
with gummed paper strips. Signs to be attached 
to a flat surface can be done on painted news- 
hoard; hanging or standing signs can be done on 
painted Upson board and large bulletin board 
displays are done on insulating board. Small 
counter signs to go in holders, stack signs, etc. 
were done on Bristol board, shirt board, or draw- 
ing paper. 

Signs too small for the cut-out letters were 
hand-lettered in India ink on painted board, or 
white. A ‘‘style-sheet’’ was hand-lettered and is 
always kept in the workshop as a guide to three 
standard styles of lettering to be used. The usual 
style is a plain modern capital letter which 
matches the style of the cardboard letters. Lower 
case letters are never used. One style of script 
is sometimes used. 


Wherever possible signs were wired to book- 
shelves with fine copper wire, which is almost 
invisible. Signs which had to hang but for which 
we did not wish to make holes in plaster walls, 
were hung from small nails in the picture mold- 
ing, attached by a single fish line in each top 
corner of the sign. Fish line will hang very 
straight with only a light sign attached. 


Signs or labels which were apt to be handled 
were coated with clear nail polish or shellac, or 
wrapped in cellophane. 


Paints: Casein paints dry very hard in twenty-four 
hours, and are dry enough to work on in less 
than an hour. Cut-out letters and backgrounds 
can be repainted endlessly with no pick-up of the 
previous color. India ink and poster colors go 
on beautifully over casein colors, for lettering or 
illustrations. 

Large Bulletin Board Dis- 
plays: (For table in lobby, 
young people’s room, chil- 
dren’s room) Instead of at- 
taching letters, jackets, or 
illustrations directly to bul- 
letin boards, such displays 
are done on large squares 
of insulating board cut to 
fit the width of the bulletin 
board, and long enough to 
come just to a table top. 
They can thus be worked 
on while flat on a table, and 
then the whole board can 
be nailed in place on the 
bulletin board with two or 
three long finishing nails. 
Insulating board is very 
soft and light to handle, 
can be cut with a saw or 
mat knife. Large circles and 
squares can be cut out to 
form backgrounds for pho- 
tos or sketches, and these 
nailed to the larger board. 
This bit of three-dimen- 
sional design gives a pro- 
fessional look to the job. 
Boards can be repainted 
endlessly—paint will fill nail holes, and “spackle”’ 
will fill dents or marks. 
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Painted corrugated board on the table top under 
the books displayed coordinates the display. Pic- 
tures and photographs (preferably matted or 
mounted on insulating board) are used to far better 
advantage in a display than amateurish art work. 


Bulletin boards and displays have all material at- 
tached with small pins, or with the gun stapler— 
no thumbtacks are used. 


The displays need to say only what you need to 
say, and show only what you need to stop people. 
Short quotations are useful, but text and decoration 
must be kept to a minimum. 


OuTpooR Display CASE 


The Ferguson Library case consists of two glass- 
front compartments about 40” x 40” x 14” deep, 
which open at the back. They are lighted at night 
and can be seen for some distance down the main 
street. The displays are kept so simple that even a 
Passing motorist can get a flash of the idea. Not 
more than four or five words are used on the back- 
ground—sometimes one word, sometimes none. The 
backgrounds are done in the workshop on remov- 
able panels of insulating board—several sets are 
kept rotating. Panels of “one-sided” corrugated 
board (a large roll was donated by a department 
store) are painted and used to line the floor and 
sides of the cases. They can be repainted and re- 
used countless times. 


Three styles of steps, or ways of setting up books 
were worked out. One was simply a corrugated 
carton, blocked up inside, sealed with paper tape, 
painted, and used as a center dais. One was a long 
flat carton, blocked up, taped, and covered with 
natural monk's cloth. The third style was two grad- 
uated steps with slanting fronts, used to display 
open books, made of 14” fir plywood, and covered 
with corrugated cardboard. Books can be arranged 
in many ways and jackets are usually stapled up 
along the sides of the case. 


The complete display, with books, is set up in 
the workroom and when “‘display-changing” day 
comes, one person and a porter can remove one ex- 
hibit and install the other in about half an hour. 


Schedules: A scheduling book is kept so all dis- 
plays can be done one or two months in advance 
—though it takes some time to get ahead of the 
schedule in the beginning. Idea conferences with 
the circulation department head, special librar- 
ians, and the display artist will set up several 

(Continued on page 559) 
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HE DAY AFTER a transcontinental move to 

a new job, I was sitting alone in my 
rented room, gazing dejectedly at the pile of 
rumpled dresses, dented hats, shoes stuffed 
with pill bottles, and purses wadded with un- 
derwear which had cascaded from my ward- 
robe trunk. How could I cram them all into 
the tiny closet? A ring of the front door bell 
checked that sudden wave of loneliness which 
occasionally sweeps over every migratory 
worker. 

“Tt can't be for me. No one knows I’m 
here, but I'll answer it anyway,” I said to my- 
self, as I hurried downstairs. ‘Even if it’s 
only the Fuller Brush man, it will be fun 
talking to someone.” 

Standing on the porch was a small, bright- 
eyed woman who greeted me with a warm 
smile. “I live in the house next door, and I 
hear you have just taken a room here,” she 
began. “I thought maybe you would like to 
go on a tour of the neighborhood with me.” 

Grateful for the opportunity to have some 
human companionship, I hurriedly slipped 
on a coat and joined her. Trotting together 
to the shopping center of a middle-class resi- 
dential district, she told me about the real 
homemade cookies at the Pantry Bakery, and 
the evening appointments at the Elite Beauty 
Salon for working girls like me. I learned 
that the local tailor made reasonable charges, 
but some fussy customers objected to his dog 
sleeping on the counter, and that the neigh- 
bors considered the doctor with offices in the 
large gray house every bit as good as those 
expensive fellows uptown. 

After my guide had recommended a phar- 
macy as ‘the best ice-cream place in the 
neighborhood,’ we turned the corner and 
stopped before that square, somewhat shabby 
brick building with well worn steps, whose 
appearance seldom varies from city to city. 
It was the branch library. 

“Maybe you'd like to go in with me and 
get a card,” suggested my new friend. 

Once inside, prompted, perhaps, by the 
vase of pussy willows on the charging desk 
and a glimpse of the pied piper mural in the 
children’s alcove, memories carried me back 
across the years to a similar library near my 
girlhood home. There, by merely going to 


* Interne, Newark, New Jersey, Business Library. 
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The Good Neighbor and the Library 


By Jose phine Priestley * 























the shelves and taking “any book that looked r 
interesting,” I had discovered such assorted 
treasures as The Girl of the Limberlost, Inside } 
of the Cup, Last Days of Pompeii, and The ir 
Little Grandmother of the Russian Revolu- s( 
tion. Had that branch librarian of years ago, di 
the first of many librarians whom I was to - 
know, ever suspected that when I returned fa 
Ben Hur, I was making daily inspections of ve 
myself for the first signs of leprosy? Had she hi 
realized that my affection for Upton Sinclair's or 
The Jungle was concentrated entirely upon pi 
that terrifying description of the rats biting ge 
the children in the Chicago stockyards? W 
As student and traveler I had visited uni- on 
versity and central city libraries, carefully Tc 
thumbing through card catalogs and studying sil 
bibliographic guides to their collections, but 
I hadn't been in a branch library since I had ” 
left home for college. I had completely for- en 
gotten there were such places. a 
With the gracious gestures of a drawing oni 
room hostess, my guide presented me to the - 
young desk assistant. “She's my new next: a 


door neighbor. If I speak a good word for tie 

her, can you let her have a card right away, s - 
~ >) the 

she can take out some books today ? 


With four books under my arm and several ns 
reading lists tucked into my purse, we started ; 
home. “I always take newcomers to our ‘ 
branch library. Having a library card makes tes 
them feel they belong to the neighborhood old 
and when they're lonely they know there is at the 
least one place where they are welcome.” all | 

That night I stacked the books on the rick- got 
ety table which served as a makeshift desk in 
They would be my weekend companions in a 
the strange city. I looked at my library card “a 
It was my first root in alien soil, a slender “4 ; 
root, but one that would go deeper with every ch : 
new association I made. I was now part ot * + 
the community in which I lived. side 

Since entering the library profession myseli of fj 
I have listened to many earnest discussions 00 ay 
how to encourage adults to use our branch onl 
libraries. Isn't there some way in which we ak 
can make it a personal introduction? Our q 
grandmothers went calling with currant jell ae 
and geranium slips. Perhaps today’s efficient rn 
clubwoman could drop in on the new resident publi 
with a letter of welcome from the local li Out ¢ 

(Continued on page 559) © A 
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MMY CAME to northern Minnesota to 

live on his grandmother's farm when he 
was five years old. The farm was tucked away 
into the folds of a large rolling timbered land- 
scape. Redskin, the nearest village was a 
dozen miles distant. With Grandma and her 
younger maiden sister, Tommy made it a 
family of three. In addition there was the 
year-round manager and from three to six 
hired help, depending on the season. Tommy's 
only playmates were the horses, sheep, cows, 
pigs around the barn, and the chickens and 
geese that ran free at the back of the house. 
With such uncommunicative playmates on the 
one hand, and older associates on the other, 
Tommy lived most of the time in introspective 
silence. 

As a lad, Tommy was taken to town on a 
few occasions. As he grew older, arrange- 
ments were made for the county school bus to 
stop where the gravel road met the highway, 
and Tommy became a pupil of the small rural 
school. Here he found himself assuming the 
role of listener, attentive to the episodes, activ- 
ities, and exploits of the other children from 
the farms nearer town. His talk, when he 
ventured it, was about animals, machines, and 
farm hands. 


And so Tommy grew up. His responsibili- 
ties increased as his grandmother became 
older. He drove the truck to town, purchased 
the provisions for the farm, and took care of 
all the other errands around the village. He 
got to know the kindly old man at the candy 
counter in the general store and the acquaint- 
ance became a lively one. Then there was Joe 
over at the diner. On those occasions when 
he took the bus to town, Tommy would stop 
in for pie and coffee while waiting for the 
return bus. Joe was a veritable gold mine of 
stories of all the little doings of the country- 
side. And there were always a few minutes 
of friendly chatter before “‘all aboard” at the 
bus depot, where he picked up Charles’ cigars 
and bought two or three magazines for Grand- 
ma from the newsdealer. 


The place Tommy really opened up to the 
world, and vice versa, however, was at the 
public library, doing business in a tiny store 
out on Main Street. At first his shyness re- 


* Assistant City Librarian, San Bernardino, California. 
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A Machine Never Said Good Morning 


By John M. Connor * 


sulted in a quick selection of a couple of 
books, a hasty hike to the charging counter, 
and a flash of legs out the door and off down 
the street. After a while he became more at 
ease. He lingered over his selection of stories, 
and found himself looking forward to the 
suggestions of the woman who helped 
the youngsters. Little by little the laconic 
“howdy” and “good-by” conversation began 
to grow, first about books, then art, music, 
movies, plays, and finally, the real world out- 
side the covers of books, faraway lands and 
peoples and their problems. The girl who 
charged out his books seemed to enjoy so 
many of the same things Tommy did, the 
picnic in the grove, the track meet at the high 
school, the fly-casting contest out on the lake. 

These few people, the man in the general 
store, Joe of the diner, the newsdealer, the 
librarian, were Tommy’s closest friends, even 
through high school. He had some high 
school pals but the distance between his 
house and theirs somehow slowed down any 
real continuity of friendship. Graduation day 
came and went, and in the fall Tommy went 
off to the university. Summers he stayed in 
the city with an uncle, earning money at odd 
jobs to pay his tuition for each ensuing year. 


Home A gain 


It was four years before Tommy returned 
to Redskin. He had not forgotten his old 
friends, and looked forward to renewing old 
ties. The bus dropped him in front of the 
depot and, eager to hear a familiar voice, he 
made straight for the newsstand. To his dis- 
may, the old stand, the cigar counter, and his 
former friend were gone. A metal rack with 
a coin box attached, supporting a sheaf of the 
Daily Blab, and a row of cigarette, cigar, and 
chewing gum dispensers, mechanical canteens 
they called them, confronted him instead. 
And there was no need even to go to the bus 
ticket window for change (and while so 
doing, perhaps, exchange a brief greeting) 
for the machines were equipped to return 
automatically the appropriate change for 
twenty-five and fifty cent pieces. 

Disconcerted, Tommy left the depot and 
started across the street to Joe’s for a wedge 
of pie and a cup of coffee. To his surprise and 
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consternation, he discovered that the diner 
had completely disappeared. In its place was 
a severe looking white tile and brick building. 
He opened the door and looked inside. There 
along the walls were rows of little windowed 
cases, with coin slots. Behind each window 
was a portion of food—a bowl of baked beans 
in one, two fish cakes in another, over here a 
pair of doughnuts, and over there, beside a 
row of levers, sat two helpless-looking graham 
muffins. But the levers really “took his 
time’; each, on receipt of the required coin, 
gave forth either coffee with or without cream, 
hot water for tea, cocoa, or milk. The perfect 
unsocial eating emporium. Not a single 
human voice during the entire repast! In 
fact, not until he reached his own back yard 
did Tommy receive his first familiar greeting. 

The following Saturday Tommy drove to 
town on the week's errands. After depositing 
the provisions and other needed items in the 
truck, he decided to stop at the library and 
pick up something to read and chat with his 
friends there. What's this? As he reached 
the door a photoelectric cell mechanism swung 
it ajar, and he walked through. Immediately 
inside the door there was a turnstile and as 
he passed through it an automatic ‘“‘click”’ 
told him his entrance had been duly recorded. 
He found the bookshelves and after choosing 
some books he waited his turn at the charging 
desk. He heard a sharp “‘click” and a quick 
“Next, please!’ Instead of the voice of the 
friendly girl with whom he used to talk, there 
was a square metallic boxlike contraption, 
manipulated by a lad of high-school age. 
Tommy hesitated long enough to ask what the 
machine was, and was told it was called a 
charging machine, and next week they were 
going to install a.... 

The library is essentially a social institu- 
tion. “How are you today, Mrs. Morgan ?” is 
as important as the card catalog. A genuine 
interest in a personal hobby is as valuable 
as an entire wing of the building devoted to 
row on row of “how to do it’’ literature. A 
well expressed word of encouragement and 
advice toward the solution of a problem is 
worth the light fiction circulation statistics 
of an entire busy afternoon. A real awareness 
of a good talk given at the civic planning 
meeting or of a creditable performance in a 
local dramatic society’s presentation has more 
good-will value than the easy chairs recently 
— in the reading room, or the new 

rightly lighted display cases in the lobby. 

At a time when it is more imperative than 
ever that human beings come to know and 
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understand each other better, the technologist 
is making work easier, yet at the same time 
converting workers into isolated, inbred Spe- 
cialists, whose daily activities no longer make 
participation in social and community life g 
normal and natural course. Thanks to home 
refrigeration, the iceman has become a vanish. 
ing American. Mail-o-mats at the Post office 
and stamp machines in the drugstore sharply 
curtail a source of community kinship, the 
postmaster. The sports “‘hot-stove league” has 
disappeared before a formidable array of 
cigarette, cigar, chewing gum, and candy 
vending machines. 

Traffic lights with automatic “walk” and 
“don’t walk” commands in neon lights have 
taken the friendly policeman off the corner 
and made him a chauffeur behind the wheel 
of a “prowl” car, seen warily through the rear. 
vision mirror. The jolly butcher now cuts, 
packages, and labels his wares in solitary con- 
fines hidden from sight, places them in the 
self-service display cases, and goes silently 
home. The grocer in the supermarket has 
become the mechanical manipulator of a mon- 
ster cash register, intent only on remembering 
today’s prices. And before long the reference 
librarian may become a filmstrip of a dozen 
titles for twenty-five cents, devoted to your 
current favorite subject. 

The woman who lives alone in the big 
brown house on the hill didn’t know the 
greengrocer’s son started college last week 
where her nephew is enrolled. Professor 
Brown missed the initial day's sale of the new 
commemorative stamp issue because he never 
got beyond the foyer of the post office. Harry, 
the butcher, himself a T-square, hammer, and 
sandpaper enthusiast, didn’t know that Bill 
Black, the custodian of the school building in 
town, had won first prize at the hobby fair 
with his rotating inlaid record cabinet. They 
used to be good friends, but they haven't met 
in two years. And Miss Gray at the library 
circulation desk didn’t have time to ask Mrs. 
White about the fate of her dahlias at the 
county fair because she was due at the sorting 
machine. 


No Place for Machinery 


A machine of itself has no place in a li- 
brary. When machinery turns the library into 
a whirling, clicking, mechanical robot, it is 
time to stop calling it a library. Book-o-mat 
or bookateria would be much more appro- 
priate. Not that there is any complaint or 
criticism of machinery per se. On the con- 
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trary, there must be high praise for the great 
wer it harnesses and supplies, which frees 
man from back-breaking drudgery. All due 
respect and recognition should be given to 
those whose imagination and energy con- 
tribute to the creation of machinery that saves 
untold hours of manual labor. Let us use all 
the machines we can, but let us always know 
them and use them as tools, not as ends in 
themselves. 

The installation of labor-saving devices 
should be encouraged, 7f the labor and time 
saved is converted into more services for more 

ple, or better services. If an electric- or 
photocharger saves three to five man-hours a 
week, that’s the time to start a part-time 
readers’ advisory service. The use of an auto- 
matic addressograph or ——— apparatus 
in the rapid reproduction of cards transforms 
two days per week of a typist’s time into an 
afternoon assistant in the young adult room. 
The arm and leg motion absorbed by the book 
conveyor or book lift in the stacks becomes 
the six to nine P.M. courteous telephone refer- 
ence service, replacing the hasty and harried, 
“Sorry, I'll have to call you back later” 
pseudo-service. 


Usefulness of Machines 


For every machine installed in a library 
there should be clear evidence of time liber- 
ated to set in motion new ideas and new serv- 
ices, or more of the established services, to 
the community. An hour saved by technology 
might add up to an evening a week devoted 
toa round robin free-for-all discussion of the 
latest books, paintings, or music, sponsored by 
the library and conducted by the townspeople. 

Technology is devising more means of 
mechanical communication than ever, yet 
through the exploitation of mechanical dis- 
pensers of one kind and another, including 
tadio and television, it is rapidly eliminating 
the simplest and most basic form of communi- 
cation, the town meeting, whether it be held 
in the council house, the church, the audi- 
torium, the school, or the back room at 
Clancy's. Never have the impediments to the 
free interchange of ideas on a person-to- 
person basis been developing by such large 
leaps and bounds. Yet never has the need for 
such a democratic, free, and equal interchange 
of thought and opinion seemed as imperative. 

A machine never said good morning. The 
sound engineer nudges me and whispers, “But 
what about the phonograph?” Yes, a prear- 
tanged greeting can be repeated on a record. 
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But how far can the “talking machine” carry 
on a coherent meaningful conversation with a 
library patron? And hasn’t everything that 
comes out of the victrola been put into it by 
a human being ? 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR 


(Continued from page 556) 

brary. Why not have posters in the libraries 
asking, “Have You Introduced Your New 
Neighbors to the Library?” Americans are 
gregarious people who dislike to venture into 
strange territory alone, and the friendly 
housewife who takes a newcomer under her 
wing and steers her to the branch library is 
strengthening both the local community and 
an institution which has served it long and 
well. There must be many like myself, who 
would enjoy a return visit to the kind of li- 
brary they knew in younger days, if only 
someone would remind them of its existence. 
Can't the good neighbor policy be extended 
to include our branch libraries ? 


a 6 
THE DISPLAY PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 555) 


months of display ideas. A list of special nation- 
al events, local events, holidays, and subjects of 
interest will be needed. If the major displays 
are ready ahead of time, then there is always time 
for a part-time artist to do the “hurry-up’” jobs 
which keep cropping up. 


A search of almost any community should 
turn up a part-time volunteer who is or was 
a professional artist. The displays will not 
look professional unless someone with experi- 
ence does the planning. Much of the execu- 
tion can be done by almost anybody, with 
these simplified materials and systems. With 
professional guidance any library should be 
able to keep some sort of planned display sys- 
tem in operation. The professional person 
should plan the colors, design the displays, 
schedule the work, and do the occasional 
necessary illustrations. If one librarain on the 
staff has an aptitude for display, her time 
should be scheduled to include several hours 
a week for this. Or a high school student 
specializing in art can be employed by the 
hour. In Stamford such a student works six 
hours a week. 

The Ferguson Library will be glad to an- 
swer any questions about this plan that may be 
directed to it. 
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“The Book-Billed Platitude” 


HOW TO PREVENT YOUR PUBLICITY PROGRAM 
FROM BECOMING ONE * 


By Ruth Howard + 


ppeaterves, dull word, has been applied to 
some of our library publicity and public 
relations tactics lately! 

What’s happening? What has happened 
to the publicity plugs that used to be heard 
from post sound trucks? Where are the daily 
bulletins and the library columns in post 
newspapers ? 

During World War II we established a 
reputation in the library fields. The soldier 
was a great exponent of our cause. He liked 
the atmosphere we provided. We were at his 
beck and call in service and he liked that. 

It is a much slower process to establish a 
good library reputation than it is to lose it. 
Acquiring it demands persistence and hard 
work. The World War II librarian worked 
hard persistently, day in and day out. If she 
didn’t have the patrons, she went out after 
them. She projected herself into every situa- 
tion that resulted in service. She authored 
radio blurbs, newspaper articles, enticed post 
photographers into the library for some added 
pictorial publicity and coordinated the library 
service with other post services. She demon- 
strated that “the commonly accepted stereo- 
type of the librarian as an introverted, bookish 
individual with a handmaiden complex” 
didn’t refer to her. The result—good library 
service! 

The good library service, we hope, must 
not be viewed in retrospect. The ultimate 
objective remains the same—the right book 
to the right reader at the right time—and as 
many books to as many readers at all times. 
To accomplish these objectives requires more 
than establishing a storehouse and keeping 
watch over it. “Librarians are the nicest 
people in the world and they are wonderful 
to work with if you tell them what to do. 
But they don’t seem to have much community 
vision.” Taking stock of this remark, we de- 
duce that we already have too many store- 
houses and it behooves us to take steps to 
correct the opinion. So public relations and 


publicity it is! 





* Reprinted from the Eucom Spotlight (Headquarters, 
European Command), April 20, 1951 


* Staff Librarian, Second Army, Fort Meade, Maryland. 
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Number one on the list is the librarian. As 
liaison between her wares and her public, she 
interprets her library to her public and sets 
the pace of her service. What her library is, 
what her service is, how useful the facility she 
operates is, and the opinion of her library and 
service in the minds of others, depends upon 
her. 

Number two is library atmosphere, and 
that kind for which the Army libraries have 
become well known. The austerity and sever. 
ity of the civilian library is gone. Our Army 
libraries are attractive, with venetian blinds, 
plants, good pictures on the light-tinted walls, 
fans for summer, etc. There are mostly 
leather-covered sofas and easy chairs with 
floor lamps so that you can lounge and slouch 
just as the average person does when he has 
a good book to curl up with. There is no 
whispering or secretive mumbling. The talk 
is in a normal tone and the atmosphere is not 
restrained, and above all, ‘smoking is per- 
mitted.”” Says the author of the article in 
which this paragraph is quoted: ‘When a 
regimented, martinet-tuned organization such 
as the Army excels the public library on such 
a thing as atmosphere, it’s one for the book.” 
Thus, no more need be said by us. The Gl 
has perfectly expressed it. 


Atmospheric Allure 


With such an atmosphere and a friendly 
librarian as a welcoming agent, two of the 
most important phases of good public rela- 
tions are launched. 

Starting with the personality of your post, 
much can be done by you to help develop tt. 
A genuine interest on your part in exploiting 
an Armored School, an MP School, Signal, 
Chemical Warfare, Ordnance or the like will 
pay dividends. These men will gain an inter- 
est in you and your library as you show an 
intelligent interest in them and their prob- 
lems. 

Post arts and crafts programs and, in hos- 
pitals, occupational therapy programs, always 
provide an open sesame to better library 
patronage. A well-rounded collection of 
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craft books can serve a two-fold purpose. It 
will lure the crattman already established in 
his hobby and will also encourage others to 
become interested in the art. The post hobby 
shops provide a definite vantage point te the 
library for coordinated service. Forever in 
need of new suggestive material, they have 
their logical source in the library. Not only 
will the material angles be beneficial for bet- 
ter service, but the active interest shown in 
each other’s departments 1s conducive to more 
active use and service. 

Cooperation with TI&E opens another 
avenue for productive public relations. Con- 
sant coordination between the librarian and 
the troop information and education officer 
can result in the library becoming a focal 
point for this educational activity. Reciproc- 
ity between these two departments is both 
logical and lucrative. 

Last, but certainly the most important fac- 
tors of a public relations program are the per- 
sonal contacts the librarian makes. A good 
working relationship with the Special Serv- 
ices officer is a must. Loyalty to this officer 
and sympathy with his program in general 
will benefit your service. Cultivate an ac- 
quaintance with your post adjutant and execu- 
tive officer. While lack of time prevents your 
post commander from personally inspecting 
and investigating constantly all services under 
his command, you can familiarize him with 
your library through monthly reports and in 
this way promote a harmonious affiliation. 
Know your central post fund council mem- 
bers. Personal contact with these men may, 
some month, determine whether the library is 
to be included in the budget cut for the month 
or whether some other service will take the 
cut. When they are familiar with your service 
and your accomplishments, assistance is en- 
listed that otherwise might not have been 
forthcoming. 

Another path to good public relations is 
through publicity. Still persisting in the 
minds of many is the idea that publicity alone 
is public relations. It is but one small phase 
—the inanimate side. Properly initiated and 
effected, it eventually evolves around the per- 
sonal and becomes a direct relation with the 
public. 


While we aren't all able to pen quips like 
the Burma Shave sage and we haven't the 
money with which to adorn fence posts, we 
still can do that something which will let the 
people know we aren't quite as entangled 
with obsolescence as some choose to think. 
Enlist your best journalistic style and set 
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forth. The post newspaper is always one 
“must” for library publicity, and if you have 
cultivated your post editor, little trouble 
should be encountered in getting your offer- 
ing in print. One such newsman states that 
“most library articles are pretty stodgy,”’ so 
it's probably time to change thé style. If you 
have been reviewing books for the past four 
or five years, it’s definitely time to change. A 
GI always expects a librarian to review books 
anyway, so give him what he doesn’t expect. 
In fact, the GI himself always makes good 
material for print. Write about your soldier 
patron, recommending the books he has or is 
reading. If he has enjoyed them, chances are 
his buddies will. An eye-catcher caption al- 
ways helps the sale, too. “New Books in your 
Post Library” after five years or so of overuse 
might well give way now to a teaser title. If 
it is on a soldier, ‘Readers’ Who's Who” 
might do. 

Occasional feature articles can also bring 
the library to the patron’s notice. If you are 
having a super job of redecorating done, call 
in the post photographer. If a new librarian 
reports, or an assistant, feature her. 

We still have the posters, too, and plenty 
of places in which to place them. Large per- 
manent signs can be made and placed in serv- 
ice clubs, officers’ clubs, theater lobbies, post 
restaurants, mess halls etc., where current 
book jackets also can be displayed and 
“Hours Open’ advertised. Further, mimeo- 
graphed lists of new additions can be passed 
out in mess hall lines, or at first parties given 
for new troops on the post. Library music col- 
lections come in for an occasional plug, too, 
especially in a feature article. Records can al- 
ways be tied up with the “story behind the 
compositions.” If the collection is in the serv- 
ice club instead of your library, feature it any- 
way. You still have the books. Current events 
are at an all-high now. Scan the current peri- 
odicals when they first arrive and get a col- 
umn out on them. Question and answer style 
always relieves the monotony when dealing 
with ‘‘periodical plugs,” too. 

If your right arm is tired, ingenuity is com- 
pletely overtaxed, new ideas just won't come 
along any more and you are weary of it all, 
why not recruit a soldier to produce a few 
columns? He may have a latent talent just 
bursting from lack of discovery, and it is al- 
ways interesting to let Joe do it—the results 
may be astounding. One GI saying it to an- 
other may register more interest than can a li- 
brarian week in and week out—a pleasant 
change for all concerned. 
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Trials of a 


Broadcaster 


By Margaret Roche * 


F YOU HAD TOLD ME six years ago while I 

was a student at Pratt Library School that 
I would have a fifteen-minute weekly radio 
program of my own, I would have told you 
to give your crystal ball back to the yogi. 

Yet, amazing as it seems, here I am learn- 
ing the hard way to trick children into reading 
the best books via the ether. I was asked by 
Station WsHs to conduct a library program for 
third, fourth, and fifth grade children, the 
format to be of my own making. I accepted 
with pride and fear. 

Never having had radio experience, I faced 
my first broadcast as one faces an operation. 

Fifteen minutes before the first broadcast, 
my critic of WSHS listened to a short rehearsal. 
My introduction was to be happy, telling of 
the joys of reading, but one would have 
thought I was selling mortuary supplies. All 
those happy thoughts were coming out of a 
person who was terrified. So my critic sug- 
gested I smile a little or even laugh out loud 
if it seemed appropriate but really to act out 
in facial expressions what I was saying. This 
helped. 

It was suggested I listen to a recording of 
my program the following day. I did. I sat 
in a corner of the library holding my nose. 
This was the first time I had ever heard my 
voice, and it was a great disappointment not 
to sound like Katherine Cornell or Katherine 
Hepburn. I was all for giving up the “‘Read- 
It-Again” program. 

Then we decided a real audience would 
not only make me feel more comfortable read- 
ing to children, but that children would add 
zip and zing to the program. 


Preceding the program the children are 
told they should laugh at the funny parts of 
the story. Since the broadcast is recorded 
and rebroadcast the next day, the children will 
hear their voices and laughter. One child, 
more nervous than the storyteller, started to 
laugh the minute I opened my mouth. The 
story being read was Little Pear, a far from 
hilarious story, especially the part I was read- 
ing. But here was a child who took me at my 
word! Her lone laughter grew louder and 
louder until in desperation I reached over 
with my left hand and covered her mouth 





* Librarian, Covert Avenue School, Elmore, New York. 
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while I turned the pages of Little Pear with 
the other hand. 

We start our program with a theme, “Pj. 
rade of the Wooden Soldiers,”’ followed jy 
a short introduction by the announcer, Ther 
I read the most interesting part of the book 
selected. We've read from Peter Pan gy; 
Wendy, M) Father's Dragon, W innie-th, 
Pooh, Mr. Popper's Penquins, Andersen’ 
Fairy Tales, and many others. 

Usually at the end of the program we ask 
each of our guests to step up to the micro. 
phone and give his name and favorite book 
Before the broadcast we discuss our favorites 

For Book Week we planned a book quiz 
We invited four children from each of two 
neighboring schools. I wouldn't call our firs 
quiz an overwhelming success. Fifteen min- 
utes is definitely too short for a quiz show 
but that type of show proved popular with 
our listeners. Our second quiz was arranged 
the next month, the winners of the first quiz 
challenging another school, and this one took 
half an hour. This allowed more time to 
acquaint the listeners with the contestants 
We learned Joe wants to be a wrestler when 
he grows up, and Mary, a missionary. Our 
Hooper rating was going up. With more 
time there was less need for rushing through 
the program. Everyone was more relaxed and 
natural, and as the quiz program drew to an 
end the two teams were tied. Excitement was 
so tense that one boy with deep pathos in his 
voice said, during a moment of silence, “Gee 
we can’t lose.”” As it happened, the quiz ended 
in a tie. We obtain questions for our quizzes 
by asking librarians from neighboring |: 
braries to have their children send them in 
Usually the announcer picks the questions out 
of a hat. 

No movie star is more thrilled than | am 
with my fan mail. Letters are usually short, 
words misspelled here and there, with now 
and then an ink spot or fingerprints 

Now after months of broadcasting, many 
of our rough edges have disappeared. I'm 
getting so bold I can, at a few minutes notice, 
take over a half-hour quiz show, and not do 
too badly. But working on the radio with 
children is a combination that doesn’t allow 
much relaxation: you never know what will 


happen. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


ypENTLY some of the less appealing librarians 
E mentioned in this issue were not reminded 
frequently enough that “Handsome is as handsome 
does.” Old-fashioned as it may be, the fact re- 
mains that nothing takes the place of courtesy and 

f 

"ho ae demur, “What has that to do with li- 
braries? After all, we're here to get books to the 
people who want them, not to conduct an etiquette 
dass. We can't sit around making small talk— 
we have work to do.” 

Perhaps if we stuck to the old term “manners” 
instead of hiding in the newer “public relations 
we might realize more fully the damage discourtesy 
can do. In fact, if we pursue it far enough, we 
won't have to worry about working—we will have 
chased all but our hardiest customers away. 

The April 1949 issue of Service, a publication 
of Cities Service Company, has an article by Fred 
DeArmond that is extremely apropos: 

It was a simple question I had to ask, and I am 
sure that many another customer might have sought 
the same information. “Why,” I asked, “have you 
closed your uptown office?” The express clerk 
handed me the receipt for my package and turned 
away with evident lack of interest. 

“Don't ask me; I just work here,’ was his over- 
the-shoulder reply. . . . 

Sometimes it is varied in word, but not in tone. 
When I questioned a bus driver about service, the 
reply was “I don’t make the schedules, you know.” 
Of course, I knew that. I had only supposed that 
since he was the company’s front line representa- 
tive, and only direct contact with the public, he 
would be able to tell me something any patron 
might want to know. 

Personally, I would prefer an argument to buck- 
passing, but there’s a better method than either. 
That's to go to the trouble of explaining a situa- 
tion to a customer. 

Your time alone will never be worth much to 
an employer. Nobody wants to purchase merely 
another's time, not even a baby sitter’s. But the 
value to an employer of brains and energy and 
enthusiasm and loyalty has no limit. A stock of 
goods is worth no more than its inventory, but a 
going business may be worth many times the valu- 
ation of its merchandise and equipment. Why? 
Because someone has put service and reputation 
into the business, and that constitutes the thing we 
call good will. 

To make a dull, dead, clock-watch routine out 
of a job has been called the suicide of the mind. 
Mind you, it is suicide and not murder, because 
no one but the worker can do it... . 

As for Mr. Customer, be patient with him. Re- 
member, he's your customer and pays your salary. 
To him the Company is no impersonal, far-off 
“they"—it's you. 

Because to the patron the library is you, it is 
particularly desirable that your courtesy be meticu- 
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lous when you are unable to supply his need, some- 
what in the mood of Owen Wister's famous line 
in The Virginian: “When you call me that, smile!” 

But not all patrons are unsatisfied. Indeed, by 
and large libraries do an amazing job. Perhaps it 
is actually a compliment, if an invisible one, that 
so few of our patrons stop to say how successful 
the library has been in supplying the information 
they need. After all, if that 1s what they came to 
the library to get, it hardly surprises them to get it, 
any more than it amazes us to get eggs from the 
grocer. 

Occasionally, one or another well served patron 
does pause to pay tribute to the library, such as 
“Consumer's Report on the Library’ by Frederick 
Lewis Allen, which appeared in the November 
1951 Bulletin of the New York Public Library: 

I am here to make a consumer's report. I don’t 
suppose I can fairly claim to represent all the 
people who use the Public Library. For I know 
these include a good many refugees from life... 
and a good many contest fans . and also an 
interesting assortment of cranks and freaks. But 
at least I can claim to be a humble representative 
of the thousands upon thousands of New Yorkers 
to whom the library is a working aid. You serve 
us every day of your working lives. And I wonder 
how often we—and you—stop to realize how much 
your service means to us. ; 

As I think back on the innumerable hours I 
have spent in those various divisions, I wonder if 
you realize what excitements of research you are 
participating in. Things like this must be 
happening every day at the library—people going 
away in ecstacy over the things they have discovered. 
And they seldom stop to share their satisfaction 
with you without whose aid these nuggets could 
never have been unearthed. 

Some if not most of us who use the library try 
hard not to burden the staff with appeals for spe- 
cific help unless we are really stuck—we know how 
busy you are—but we remember all the more grate- 
fully for this reason the times when with your aid 
we have got unstuck. . . . 

I spoke of some of these things to Ralph Beals 
the other day and I called them ‘favors,’ and he 
said that they weren't favors, they were just in the 
nature of the librarian’s job. Yes, I realize that. 
I realize that you are doing such helpful things all 
day, every day, as part of your plain duty of mak- 
ing one of the great book collections of the world 
available to-people who can make effective use of 
it. Yet I wonder if you quite realize how much we 
are indebted to you for them. You must 
occasionally, when you are tired, wonder what it 
all adds up to. I want to assure you that it must 
add up to more than you can guess. . 

Such an accolade inevitably brings to mind the 
Chinese proverb which we would do well to re- 
member when facing our patrons: “One kind word 
will keep you warm for three winters.” 
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Publicity That Worked 


Semicentennial 


HEN THE WASHINGTON COUNTY Free Li- 

brary observed its fiftieth birthday, the 
Daily Mail of Hagerstown ran a special eight-page 
supplement celebrating the library and looking back 
into its history and that of its trustees and early li- 
brarians. It described also the present program in 
and county and went into the work in the various 
branches. One of the stories ran in part: 

“The first bookwagon, used from 1905 to 1910, 
was a high bodied wagon drawn by two horses. 
Side panels opened outward to disclose bookshelves 
holding perhaps 200 books. Space inside held 
large boxes of books which were delivered to the 
deposit stations in the larger communities of the 
county. The wagon was first painted black, and al- 
though this was an era of fancy scroll lettering the 
printing on the bookwagon was severely plain. 
After the library wagon had been mistaken more 
than once for the ‘dead wagon, the door panels 
and wheels were repainted in red 

“The county population at this time totaled 
50,000, of whom half lived outside Hagerstown. 
To serve these persons sixteen bookwagon routes 
were laid out, the trips taking from one to four days 
to complete. The bookwagon was used several days 
each week, ‘weather permitting.’ 

“A grade crossing accident at St. James in 1910 
demolished the bookwagon, and for a time brought 
an end to the service. 


“Traveling library service in the county has been 
given ever since 1912 by various motor trucks 
though the name ‘bookwagon’ has continued jy 
general use down to the time of the latest truck and 
is still used by former bookwagon patrons, , . 

“Many county, regional and city libtarie 
throughout the United States and in other countries 
have adopted similar plans of service, but none of 
them can claim the proud record of Washington 
County of having originated the library on wheels 

Mary Louise HOLZAPFEI 
Washington County, Mar 
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Permanent Collection 


UR AVID INTEREST the past few years in the 

Newbery and Caldecott Medal books culmi- 
nated in a fascinating visit to the locale of the 
latest Newbery winner, Amos Fortune, Free Man 
written by Elizabeth Yates and illustrated by Nor 
S. Unwin. We took snaps at the graves of Am 
Fortune and his wife in the little hilltop cemeten 
in Jaffrey, New Hampshire, then stopped off at th 
East Jaffrey Library to inspect original vital record 
concerning Amos and then we passed by the humb! 
home where the Fortunes lived f 
viewed our trip to ‘‘Shieling” in Peterborough, tt 
home of Dr. and Mrs. William S. McGreal, wher 
we enjoyed a delightful chat with the author (Mrs 
McGreal) and the illustrator. Braced by the air 
and beauty of the Monadnock Hills, we reall 
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caught the spirit of Amos Fortune and felt well 
rewarded for our interest in the Newbery awards 
as we turned homeward with our autographs. 

When the 1948 awards for the Newbery and the 
Caldecott Medal books were announced, the Boys 
and Girls’ Department at the Brockton Public Li- 
brary decided to lend a more personal touch to 
these annual prize books, in addition to reserving 
autographed first editions for reference and display 
at the library. 

We started to inaugurate a permanent collection 
of data on the authors and artists receiving these 
awards, to be kept at the library for all lovers of 
children’s literature—our young friends, students, 
teachers, artists, businessmen, and advertising men. 
After contacting the authors, artists, and publishers 
concerned (all work done on spare time at home) 
we experienced a Christmas mail rush in August, 
we were deluged with letters and packages. 

The very cooperative authors, artists, and pub- 
lishers (Bless them!) were most generous in send- 
ing personal photographs, wee messages for out 
library friends, autographed books, original draw- 
ings, and display material pertinent to the exhibit. 
The publishers were very helpful, especially when 
the authors and artists had died. 

Our dream was realized when the nucleus of both 
displays was arranged on large triptych boards and 
exhibit cases. Now we have a separate display card 
for each prize-winning book. Original drawings 
are framed about the Boys’ and Girls’ Department. 
As originals from some of the awards were not 
available, the authors and artists sent sketches repre- 
sentative of their talent. Included are: Lois Lenski, 
James Daugherty, the d’Aulaires, Kurt Wiese, 
Leonard Weisgard, Roger Duvoisin, Paul Lantz, 
Louis Slobodkin, Marguerite de Angeli, Wesley 
Dennis, and others. 

Although this project was intended primarily for 
the library, many of the exhibit cards have been 
used in literature and art classes in the schools 
and near-by teachers’ college. We have had fun 
assembling this exhibit, which already is proving 
Its value. 

MarGareT Litt.e, Children’s Librarian 
Brockton, Massachusetts, Public Library 
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Full-Time Citizenship 


— MOST LOOKED-UPON and talked-about ex- 
hibit in the Winnsboro Branch Library since 
the opening of the Franklin Parish Library Demon- 
stration in December 1950 was one on citizenship, 
often considered a dull subject to be thought about 
only in civics class prior to an examination. Dis- 
played during March 1951, designated Full-Time 
Citizenship Month, in keeping with the citizenship 
program adopted by parish librarians as their spe- 
cial project for 1951, the exhibit aroused such in- 
terested comments and questions as, “What is the 
man doing?” “Why do you show a store?’ The 
oft-repeated one we liked most because it showed 
an awakened interest in libraries by a populace 
that had had, at that time, less than three months 
of library service, was, “Where is the library?" 
In addition to pointing out the importance of 
being full-time citizens, the exhibit drew the view- 
ers’ attention to the fact that the school librarian 
and the library club, working with the parish li- 
brarian, can benefit from each other's ideas and 
talents and cooperate for the good of the whole 
community 
In her explanation of the exhibit tacked to the 
side of the ballot box and partially covered by 
The Power of Freedom the librarian wrote, “It is 
symbolic of our American way of life, and the idea 
is that of the American community built on the 
foundation of the ballot box. The community is 
any man’s community everyman’s community — 
Hometown, U.S.A. Each building represents a 
cherished freedom which is named and protected 
by the Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica. Only through the honest and regular use of 
the ballot box can we continue to have these free- 
doms and to safeguard them for those who come 
after us. From left to right these buildings are: 
the public school, the home, the church, the court- 
house, a grocery store, a newspaper plant, and a 
department store. These buildings are symbolic of 
these freedoms: the right to tax-supported public 
education for all children of school age; freedom 
from illegal entry; freedom of worship; civil rights 
resting on due process of law and universal suf- 
frage; the right to engage in private enterprise; 
and freedom of the press.” 
Eunice C. HEITMAN, Librarian 
Franklin Parish Library Demonstration 
Winnsboro, Louisiana 








Discovering Their State 


UCH OF THE PUBLICITY in the Natchitoches 

High School Library is done by Northwest- 
ern State College students who do their practice 
work here. One library major used her native state 
as the subject for her bulletin board displays. There 
were two phases of the exhibit: “Discover Louisi- 
ana,” which presented Louisiana’s history under ten 
flags and “Explore Louisiana,” showing the state’s 
resources, its literature, and its authors. 

A border of lacy silhouettes consistent with the 
“Old South” theme outlined the bulletin board for 
each display. A cutout of the state was mounted 
with the proper label above. The ten flags under 
which Louisiana has existed were placed on the 
cutout. Below this, a display board held informa- 
tion concerning each flag with dates and other in- 
teresting items. Moss, magnolia leaves, and appro- 
priate books were shown on the table. 

In “Explore Louisiana,” the outline of the state 
was generously dotted with resources and indus- 
tries. Some were purposely omitted and a box on 
the left of the table invited students to suggest re- 
sources and industries not on the map. Names of 
industries omitted and names of persons submitting 
them were typed on slips of paper and placed in 
their proper location on the map. Below the bulle- 
tin board were displayed samples secured from the 
leading industries in the state. Books written by 
Louisiana authors and books pertaining to Louisi- 
ana were also shown. 

To publicize the Louisiana sweet potato, several 
were dressed to represent a king and queen and all 
sorts of queer characters of a court. A corner above 
one magazine stand held a cotton stalk covered with 
open cotton bolls. As a lighter touch, a huge dis- 
play carton for ‘““Hadacol” was placed over the other 
magazine stand. 

Though it seemed many persons were more in- 
terested in the miniature boxes of sugar, the blocks 
of salt, the cans of oil, and the bottles of pepper 
sauce than in the significance of the entire display, 
we feel it accomplished what we intended. Many 
of the Louisiana books shown were read and en- 
joyed by students who would never have been aware 
of them otherwise. The history of the state and its 
resources and industries are now better understood 
and more widely known. 

AGNES R. Ciark, Librarian 
Nachitoches, Louisiana, High School 

























Care Book Fair 


| geod the Lynn Public Library presented 
the New England director for CARE with 3 
check for $800, net proceeds of a CARE book fair 
presented at the Lynn City Hall Auditorium, Th 
money will be used by the CARE-UNESCO Children’s 
Book Fund for sixteen bookshelves or eighty book 
packages for children in Asia and Europe. Th 
books, selected by the International Relations Cor 
mittee of A.L.A.’s Division of Libraries for Chi 
dren and Young People, will be sent to libraries 
schools, orphanages, and other institutions 

A program of interest to children was planne 
for the afternoon and one for adults in the ev 
ning. Librarians in North Shore communities : 
sponded eagerly to an invitation to help, and wit 
the cooperation of publishers and authors, severa 
well known men and women appeared 
program. 

The supervisor of music in the Lynn scho 
and her staff provided music. Several stores an 
business organizations displayed Book Fair posters 
Lynn and Boston papers and the two Lynn radi 
stations were most generous with space and time 

Book tables were set up before noon and work 
ers in City Hall and others passing by began buy 
ing books several hours before the children’s pr 
gram was to begin at four. About three-thirty th 
children, with their parents and _ teachers, starte 
pouring in. Books continued to sell so heavi 
that a hurried call had to be sent out for replace 
ments for the evening. 

The evening program was a fitting climax to 4 
big day. The fair was more than a financial 
numerical success, or even a boost to a great cause 
—important as that was. The friendliness an 
community spirit shown by persons in all walks 
of life made the chairmen, the librarians, and the 
trustees proud of being living and contributing 
factors of the generous city of Lynn. 

Louise BoupREAUu, Readers Adviser 
Lynn, Massachusetts, Public Librar 


Entertaining the Teachers 


ogee AFTER SCHOOLS OPENED in the fall of 
1951, we invited all the teachers of our three 
parochial schools to come to the library for after 
noon tea, a short program about the library, a tour 
of the building, and inspection of our bookmobile 
Finding an afternoon suitable for all concemed 
proved the hardest part. When that was accom 
plished we welcomed almost forty sisters and lay 
teachers, some of whom had never been in th 
library before. After the welcome tea and cookies 
had been consumed, the library director gave ! 
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short history of the library, including present-day 
items of interest to borrowers (such, for instance, 
as how much of the tax dollar comes to the library). 
The children’s librarian told the audience of the 
services offered by the children’s room and the 
young people's department. Activities and special 
services of the adult department were presented by 
the public relations librarian. 

Then three groups, each headed by one of the 
speakers, toured the library from top to bottom, 
ending with a trip through the traveling branch. 
An exceedingly warm response to the library's hos- 
pitality was the immediate recompense for the 
afternoon. Staff members met and talked with the 
visitors, and the human equation became the most 
important single result of the program. Increased 
reading by the teachers, additional requests for 
library services, and the genuine appreciation of 
the librarian’s friendliness in issuing the invita- 
tion more than repaid everyone for the careful 
preparations. 

The entire idea was the result of an experiment 
tried last year, which met with such success that 
we expect to repeat it each fall: all the new teach- 
ers in the Bloomfield public schools were invited 
for an afternoon that was the prototype of this 
year’s success with the parochial faculties. 

HELENE SCHERFF TAYLOR, Public Relations 
Librarian 
Free Public Library of Bloomfield, New 
Jersey 


In a Crowded Library 


5 a PAST YEAR we were able to increase our 


circulation 28 per cent over any previous 
year. A great deal of this has been due to our use of 
displays and we have found many good suggestions 
in your Bulletin. In order to advertise new books, 
since we have no space for displays, we removed 
the books from the top shelves in our children’s 
and teen-age rooms and made shadow boxes to 
show, in front of the shadow pictures, the new 
books on the subject represented. The magic and 
puppetry displays were painted by a member of the 
arculation department. 
FLORENCE E. Spiker, Librarian 
Denison, Texas, Public Library 
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A College Honors Its Authors 


N 1951 FOUR BOOKS were published by Beloit- 

ers: two by faculty members, one by a faculty 
wife, and one by an alumnus. 

Early in November the library had planned to 
begin a series of displays on the general theme of 
faculty hobbies, the first to be leatherwork. It was 
decided to combine this with a display of Beloit 
publications, to take advantage of the Christmas 
season and its gift-giving emphasis. A discarded 
bulletin board was converted into a board high 
enough to stand above the display case. Insertion 
of a shadow box provided three shelves. The re- 
verse side was retained as a bulletin board for 
posters. 

Since the Beloit Poetry Journal, just one year old 
and proving a lusty infant, was seeking subscrip- 
tions, a place was provided for it in the center of 
the shadow box, where copies were available for 
examination at leisure. 

On display on the other shelves were the four 
volumes by Beloiters: 









Mrs. Foley, God Bless Her, by Verna King, a 
nostalgic story of the author's mother, in the tra- 
dition of the family reminiscence school, was writ- 
ten by a local schoolteacher. 

In These Found the Way, edited by David Wes- 
ley Soper, Chairman of the Department of Re- 
ligion, a dozen or more persons tell of their con- 
version to Christianity. 

Knight's Ransom, by S. F. Welty, the wife of 
the chairman of the department of biology, was 
one of the four volumes given honorable mention 
in the 1951 Charles W. Follett Award contest. It 
is a story of mystery and adventure with a histori- 
cal background. 

Room for Improvement, edited by David Wesley 
Soper, subtitled “Next Steps for Protestants,” is a 
symposium by six younger theologians. 

Special order cards for students and other users 
of the library were provided by the local bookstore, 
where authors’ autographing parties were held 
shortly after the publication of each book. 

The display proved an excellent public relations 
project for the authors, the local bookstore, the 
library, the college, and the community. 

IVAN GEROULD GRIMSHAW, Dyrector of 
Libraries 
Beloit College 
Beloit, Wisconsin 





Saying It with Proclamations 


a MAYORS in Hamilton County proclaimed 
National Library Day. These proclamations 
formed the nucleus of this first Library Day exhibit 
arranged by our staff and set up in a big bank win- 
dow on a busy downtown corner. The color scheme 
—red, black, and white—set off the enlarged photo- 
graph of a model of our proposed new main build- 
ing. 
DorotHy McNutt 
Science and Industry Department 
Public Library of Cincinnati, Ohio 


The Library Appreciates 
W': HONORED THE BIRTHDAY of one of our 
most faithful readers with an impromptu 


party. When Magnus Peterson, who has missed 
only five days at the library since 1942, observed 
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his seventy-seventh birthday, we had a Surpris 
party for him. The staff bought a cake and qj, 
their friend to the library on a pretext. The publ 
relations aspect we attempted to point UP is th 







fact that not only do booklovers appreciate ¢ 
library but the library appreciates its patrons 
JEROME CUSHMAN, Librarig 
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Old Shoes 


ges MADE NEWS for our library last May 
display of antique footwear, arranged in 
operation with a local shoe firn 
than thirty thousand St. Louisans 
Press, radio, and TV contacts ma 
relations department, backed up by th 
department of the shoe company, brought an um 
pected amount of publicity. The exhibition y 
launched with a two-page photo-feature in the Sun 
day magazine of the Globe-Den Stories an 
pictures in other dailies and ten neighborh 
weeklies followed 


Was seen Dy f 
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On the opening day the exhibit was a prominen 
feature of the noonday television program, “Tot 





deh 


(Incidentally, this was the library's de 
on television.) Ten radio stations carried news a 
nouncements of the display. Letters to more th 
two hundred schools in the St. Louis area and 
near-by Illinois communities brought groups of st 
dents and teachers to the exhibit 

The exhibition, called “Shoes of Yesterday 
set up in the library's main hall. More than 
types of footwear were displayed, ranging fromt 
mukluk of the Eskimo to the satin slipper 
Venetian lady. Items which caught the fang oft 
crowds included straight-lasted American shoes 
the 1820's which had no “rights” or “lefts,” d 
like shoes from China worn by women with bow 
feet, a wooden clog such as Mahatma Gandhi ¥ 
and a shoe made for the Emperor Hirohito. 

A number of books on shoes from the libran 
collection were arranged on a near-by table, # 
colored costume plates from the art departmes 
were displayed in a wing frame. 

Undoubtedly, “Shoes of Yesterday 
library its best publicity in 1951 
JOSEPHINE B. FARRINGTON 

Chief, Public Relations Deparim 

St. Louis, Missouri, Public Lira 
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L Surprise First Graders Select Books 


nd called a 

he public IBRARY HABITS are encouraged early here. First 
UP is the L graders in this school take home library books 
eclate the as a means of furthering their interest in reading. 
ea Often a child selects books before he is able to 
brarian read them himself. Daily, one section of the first 


te Librar grade is responsible for checking out library books 
in their classroom ; 
Each child is given a card with a number repre- 
seating his name. When he selects his book, he 
presents his card and the book card to the child 
librarian, who, although he cannot read, can write 
the identification number quite rapidly on the book 
card. When the book is returned, the child librar- 
ian checks his number from the book card, the card 
is placed in the book, and another member of the 
student library committee inspects the book. If no 
repairs are needed, the book is returned to the shelf. 
Parents and big brothers and sisters cooperate by 
reading the stories to the children. When the 
supply of books in one room is exhausted, the 
teacher borrows some from the other two first 
grades. In this manner each child has access to 600 
hooks during a school year. The children take a 
great deal of pride in caring for their books and 
books are seldom lost. 
Last year the circulation in the elementary “A Hobbies and Sports 
ent averaged 55 books per pupil. This couk os 
ty a been accomplished - A tics highly skilled W' IN HOSPITAL LIBRARIES find ourselves faced 















administrative advice and, most of all, close class- with the usual problems of encouraging 
room cooperation. readership, plus the additional challange of ade- 
; : eyecare quately serving a clientele more or less restricted 
st May. A ANNA P. ONsRUD, Chairman Publicity Com- 4, the area. This restriction in itself suggests the 
iged in ¢ a oe sia viral School "&ed for emphasizing certain categories of books 
en by mor Holland Patent, New York, Central Schoo such as hobbies and sports. Here at the Veterans 
Administration Hospital our principal displays are 
y our publi rotated to accommodate all classes of books, and 
advertising are changed every three to four weeks. The pa- 
ht an unex tients show interest in these exhibits, and many 
ibition was books are circulated from them. 
in the Sun During the past year our most popular displays 
Stories an: were on hobbies and sports. In the hobby display 
-ighborhoo: the exhibits on the panel were made by patients. 
The model trains were loaned by the Model Rail- 
a prominent road Club, which helped in setting up that part of 
am, “To the » We g the display. They were housed in a glass-enclosed 
yrary's debut bookcase, the sections of which were illuminated 
ied news a * ; f by white Christmas tree lights set in from the rear. 
> more thas ‘ , : The sports display featured an excellent set of 
area and in ? ; donated photographs of famous figures arranged 
roups of stu Bc pours against a background of athletic equipment bor- 
3ae= rowed from our sports department. 
terday,” we z The “backbone” of our main display area is a 
yre than !' : large bulletin board. We ordered a roll of 4” 
ing from the es green cork sheeting cut to measure and had it 
slipper of | Sat. : : a” cemented to the wall. From the local lumber yard 
fancy of th 7 Ses = came the appropriate molding for a border, and a 
can shoes bye shielded picture light from the electrical store com- 
“lefts,” de i pleted the piece. Thus we obtained an effective, 
. with boux: i attractive, imexpensive, and serviceable bulletin 
Sandhi wort ei ‘ board. The dimensions are approximately 5‘ x 9’; 
-ohito. ; iad it receives Mitten letters easily, and is friendly 
the lian’ : with scotch tape. 
yy table, at _ Our displays always are illuminated with spot- 
» departmes: focusing, floodlighting, angle shadow-lighting 
across the Mitten letters, or any combination of 
brought 0: ; * these. Three dimensional effects are favored, and 


are created wherever possible. 
ROGER B. CHANEY, Librarian in Charge of 


oe " Publicity 
fey 4 Veterans Administration Hospital 
iblic Lita) 


Northport, Neu York 
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“They Can Solve It, Let ’em” 


T THE BEGINNING of the school year the Eng- 

lish teachers and librarian got together and 
discussed plans and methods of training our stu- 
dents in the proper use of the library and library 
materials. 

Many problems of both the student and librarian 
were discovered during the teaching of the unit 
which included care and ownership of books, care 
of library and library materials—appreciation ver- 
sus mutilation, the card catalog, reference books of 
all kinds, records and films, information file, use of 
the Readers’ Guide, and note taking and bibliogra- 
phy making. Grades seven through nine were 
taught the basic but more simple uses of the library 
and library materials, and grades ten through twelve 
the basic and more difficult uses. 

Students made much progress and acquired a 
more realistic appreciation for their school library. 
Faculty and librarian soon discovered that students 
can be taught appreciation and the responsibility of 
good citizenship in a reasonably short time. 

Library assistants did the bulletin board above 
in connection with the planned unit on “Teaching 
the Proper Use of the Library and Library Ma- 
terials.” 

The library resources are mounted on a back- 
ground of brown and yellow construction paper. 
The caption, ‘Know Your Library Resources” is 
made of brown letters stenciled on yellow paper. 





The 10-5 English class in action in the 
school library. 
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Most of the caption is thumbtacked to the brown 


paper of the back 


ground. Resources 


a film, a picture, a magazine, a book j 


a pamphlet, and 
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The “premium list,” which contains rules and 
information about entries, is prepared well in ad- 
vance of the fair, and the county library helps in 
the distribution by sending it in quantity to over 
a hundred library agencies. 

The big job, of course, is the exhibit which last 
year occupied about sixteen feet at the entrance to 


the floral exhibits. Books on vegetable and flower 
gardening were arranged around a central theme, 
“How Does Your Garden Grow? I Read, I Dig, 
I Hoe! 

At the ends of the table were large plyboard 
watering Cans, with sides open to hold books and 
fresh vegetables. A small picket fence enclosed the 
exhibit. Books on specific plants stood in peat moss. 
Strings kept the rows straight and plant markers 
showed what was planted. A toy spider, a tomato 
worm, and a beetle gave a “‘realistic’’ garden at- 
mosphere 

There were gardening booklists, handbooks, and 
encyclopedias; and copies of the folder, “Ways in 
Which Your Cuyahoga County Library Can Serve 
You,” were given to visitors. 

The public was not allowed in the hall during 
the judging so it was a thrill to come in and find 
a blue ribbon on our display. 

In the “Premium List,’ eye-catching floral ar- 
rangements for the librarian-gardener are those 
suggesting the title of a book, a nursery rhyme or 
fable, or illustrating a song old or new. For fun 
and to help keep the entry active, I enter book 
title arrangements 

Two arrangements, easy because the plants were 
at hand, suggested The Wild Bunch by Ernest 


Haycox, and The Ivy Years by E. S$. Miers. A few 
pieces of tracks, a coal car, and a water tank from 





an electric train set, Marguerite Henry's little 
golden stallion galloping beside the track, and 
The Wild Bunch with its colorful jacket were the 
accessories. In the field on the fairgrounds were 
all sorts of wildflowers — buttercups, white and 
purple clover, brown-eyed susans, blue chicory, 
yarrow with its flat white blooms, milkweed, wild 
asters, knotweed, and the bright yellow blossoms 
of butter-and-eggs. Any of these flowers, picked 
in a few minutes, were the key to the arrange- 
ment of The Wild Bunch. 

The Ivy Years was easy to assemble because 
Baldwin-Wallace College is in Berea. A freshman 
cap, a miniature diploma, a poster showing one 
of the college buildings with real ivy draped up 
and over the building, and a copy of the book 
completed the arrangement, which was awarded a 
red ribbon, second premium. 

Book title arrangements proved good business 
for the county library, because we took orders for 
those books as well as for the titles in our exhibit. 

Be sure to interest your garden club members in 
entering book title arrangements in their local 
shows and at the fair. Let their imaginations play 
with the titles, Over 2 Bamboo Fence, Rose Boul 
Line Backer, The Earth Is Our Heritage, Nipped 
in the Bud, Hard Rock and Silver Sage, and your 
library books will be sure to go to the fair. 

CLARA Hart, Publicity Director 
Cuyahoga County Public Library 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Saying It with Envelopes 
W E ARE A SMALL BUT BUSY LIBRARY and have 


to do our own publicity cheaply and at odd 
moments. One day we made envelopes of heavy 
colored paper. On the back of these we mimeo- 
graphed .directions and rules for the use of the li- 
brary, and on the front, “Enclosed you will find 
your free ticket to ‘A World of Knowledge.’”’ A 
sketch of a book named ‘Reading for Profit’ in the 
corner served as a stamp. These envelopes, contain- 
ing an application for a library card, were given to 
the newly appointed welcome wagon hostess for 
distribution among the newcomers to the village. 
It's surprising the number of applications that have 
been returned to us in this way. It took a minimum 
of effort and the folders really reached the public. 
ALTHEA H. PARLeETTE, Librarian 

Sylvania, Ohio, Public Library 























“Brooklyn Is America” 


pe IS AMERICA” was the exhibit in 
the entrance hall of the Brooklyn College 
library during the summer months to present the 
theme, ‘The Heritage of the USA in Times of 
Crisis,” by honoring the many nationalities who 
make up the borough's population. 

The introductory caption, “America’s greatness 
rests on her people, who came from every con- 
tinent to make their contribution to the land of their 
choice,” was illustrated with books, pamphlets, 
photographs, maps, newspaper clippings, and arts 
and crafts typical of nationalities represented. The 
last mentioned were loans from interested people in 
the community. The loans were infinite in variety, 
including a treasured mortar and pestle from Ga- 
licia, Chinese yo-yos, Scandinavian fabrics and glass, 
Italian tooled leather, Japanese lacquer ware, In- 
dian pottery, wooden shoes, shamrocks and linen 
from Ireland, Jewish ceremonial objects, and stones 
allegedly thrown by disgruntled Dodger fans at 
“prejudiced” umpires. 

Two cases were devoted to memorabilia of the 
past, from the library's collection of Brooklyniana. 
No facet of the borough’s life was neglected. 

The case which attracted the largest number of 
spectators was “Brooklyn knows how to play when 
the day’s work is done.” This caption served as in- 
troduction to two of the borough’ s fabulous insti- 
tutions—the Dodgers and Coney Island. 

News coverage of the exhibit was good because 
of special interest in the theme book—Ralph Foster 
Weld’s Brooklyn Is America. The library’s invita- 
tion to the public to visit the campus and see the 
exhibit was accepted by eager residents of the 
borough. The exhibit was also given a repeat per- 
formance in the local American Legion Hall when 
the latter held a mass display on “The College in 
the Community.” 

Rose Z. SELLERS, Chief Sp 
Librarian 
Brooklyn core Library 
Brooklyn, New York 


We Went to the Orange Show 


ecial Services 


7. MIDWAY SPARKLED, the organ grinder’s 
monkey collected pennies, candy cotton sold 
by the yard, frozen custard by the barrel, and pop- 
corn by the gallon. Governor Warren crowned the 
citrus queen; Edward Arnold (‘Mr. President’) 
made the keynote speech; an evening of uproarious 
laughter was sparked by Bob Hope; the rich har- 
monies of the Mitchell boy’s choir and the Andrews 
Sisters filled the air. And we were there, sharing 
a circus tent with such good neighbors as the 
California State Department of Highway Safety, 
the United States Bureau of Reclamation, the city 
schools, the state hospital, the 4-H clubs, and the 
College of Agriculture. 

Who are we? We're the five city libraries and 
the county library service of San Bernardino 
County, who for years have been uniting forces on 
a colorful and informative booth in the govern- 
mental agencies building on the show grounds. 

About three preshow meetings are held by the 
participating librarians. At the first, general poli- 
cies concerning location of booth, distribution of 
circulars, manning the display, and other matters 
are considered. In a second session the discussion 
centers around how our wares will be displayed 
and in the graphic presentation of what we have 
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At the final n 


progr ess 18 


to say to the public. 1eeting 
before the opening, 
details are established for 
attendants (each library 
for at least one day), 


tenance of the display 


ten days 
1 and th 
schedu the boot 
assumes full responsibility 
and construction and m 


This year’s display was built around the cas 
remark that there must be “‘train ds of ideas 
The immediate area of San Bernardino-Colton is q 
division point for the biggest three western rai 
roads—Santa Fe, Union Pacific, and Southern Pa 
fic—so a train load of ideas and yundhouse 
six sides, each with a locomotive named for on 
of the six participating libraries, became | 
rials. The freight train, cut fron 
papers, was mounted on a light blue 
background The artist supplied fr 
library staff drew the tracks; a Surrounding land 
scape, and Cajon Pass, through which the 
runs. The five box cars and « aboo se were name 
What (science), Where (travel), When (history) 
Who (biography), Why (philosophy and 
ligion), and How (crafts and hobbies) Folde 
one beside the other and tacked on the appropriate 
car, were the bookjacket spines of a half dozen 
so of the latest books on these subjects. The train 
“Information Unlimited,”’ had just come out of the 
roundhouse, which was revolving on a motor tum 
table in the right corner of the booth 

To the left of a painter's easel was a oe 
with the story, “Your Public Library—As Ame 
can As,” followed by pictures of an ice cream cone 
crossed bats and a baseball, and 
juice embellished with a stem of leaves and oranges 
Tacked beside ‘Your Public Library” were tw 
colored prints labeled ‘Old Carnegie’’—a shot 
a 1905 building—and “Modern Structure’ —a 195 
up-to-date branch building. This was in conform 
ance with the “This is America’’ theme of the 195 
Orange Show. The idea for the palette came fron 
a March 1948 copy of the Wilson Library Bullet 

Each visitor to the booth a> leaflet de 
signed by Dr. Seuss, showing his impression 0! 
the “Question Bug,” and listing 
of libraries. 

JOHN M. CONNOR, Assistant 
San Bernardino, California, 
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Centennial 


M* 24. 1951 MARKED THE HUNDREDTH ANNI 
VERSARY of the passing of the first Massa 
chusetts library law permitting towns and cities! 

support public libraries. To commemorate the 
event the governor issued a proclamation designat 
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ing May 20-27 Public Library Week and urging 


citizens to visit their libraries. 

Practically every library in the state took part 
in the celebration. Librarians kept open house, 
gave teas, put up window displays, conducted 
forums at regional trustee meetings, spoke over 
the radio, talked to groups, sponsored local stu- 
dent library government day and school assemblies. 
These activities were recorded in hundreds of 
newspaper notes in local and metropolitan papers. 
The affairs were well attended and practically every 
speaker and audience acclaimed the library as a 
most important institution for furthering democ- 


_ Marsh Company, also celebrating its 
hundredth anniversary, displayed in its bookstore 
window pictures of several Massachusetts library 
buildings both old and new, also books, library 
supplies, and a sign congratulating libraries on 
their century of service. 

The celebration was touched off at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Library Association, 
whose planning and public relations committees 
worked together to formulate plans for the cele- 
bration. 

It was hoped to have regional! meetings of library 
trustees to make them conscious of theit respon- 
sibilities, to give them a feeling of fellowship, 
and perhaps eventually to incorporate them into 
an active group in the association. To this end 
the two committees prepared a booklet, ‘From One 
Trustee to Another,’ which set forth in humorous 
vein the duties, responsibilities, and satisfactions 
of library trustees. There was also a cleverly illus- 
trated tribute to trustees for their generous gifts 
of time and energy. Regional meetings of trustees 
were held in several key libraries throughout the 


state. That the meetings were successful is shown 
by the requests to make them annual affairs. 

A colorful poster “100 Years of Free Books,” 
signed by the two committees and distributed to 
the 397 libraries of the state, appeared on bulletin 
boards, in store windows and other strategic spots. 

Perhaps the happiest result of the week was a 
greater feeling of unity, of working together, which 
came out of this common effort, this shared pride 
in a great democratic institution which has made 
history in Massachusetts 

Mrs. HENRY V. BouDREAl 
Public Relations Committee 
Massachusetts Library Association 


Author Party 

ie THE ACADEMY LIBRARY READING ROOM when 
Captain Alan Villiers presented his second talk 
to the regiment of cadet-midshipmen and the of- 
ficers of the academy, the library had a display. We 
attempted to push (as if it needed pushing with a 
student body such as ours) Villiers’ new book, The 
Quest of the Schooner Argus, and, at the same time, 
display the library's holdings of Villiers’ writings. 
Captain Villiers was very much pleased with the 
exhibit and, as in the past, he autographed his cur- 
rent book in honor of the regiment. He lectured 
on the cruise described in his latest book and 
showed excellent movies which he himself took 
during that cruise. Needless to say, his Kings Point 
audience received him with tremendous enthusiasm, 

as he is probably our most popular author. 
Luis E. BEJARANO, Lieutenant Commander, 

U.S.M.S., Librarian 
United States Merchant Marine Academy) 
Kings Point, New York 


Captain Villiers shows his book to the Superintendent of the Academy 
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Christmas and Hanukkah 


lige INTERFAITH PROGRAM, in the children’s 
room at the Elyria Library, is becoming an 
annual affair. The Girls’ Friendly Society of the 
Episcopal Church has taken the initiative and, to- 
gether with children from the Jewish Temple, 
brings a ‘series of dialogs, carol singing, and a 
candlelighting service, “Light in Darkness.” It is 
brought to the library so all children may share in 
it. 

The service is planned to acquaint children with 
the traditions of both the Jewish and the Christian 
faith, and so stories of the Hanukkah and of the 
Nativity are told and shown by film slides. The 
service has the double announcement: Merry Christ- 
mas—Happy Hanukkah. 

EpNA G. Moore, Librarian 
Elyria, Ohio, Library 


Group Activities 


HIS SMALL LIBRARY, One of three in Mississippi 

housed in its own separate building, has em- 
phasized group use during the year just ended. This 
does much to familiarize more citizens with the in- 
stitution, its arrangement, and its facilities for serv- 
ice. It develops a pride in the small library which 
means much to people in town and county. 

In October the Garden Improvement Club held 
its flower show there. This was arranged to focus 
attention on the library's books, magazines, and 
bulletins on flowers. A Garden Club shelf is main- 
tained at all times. 

In November the county teacher's association met 
there. This gave the teachers a chance to examine 
books and see the collection from which books are 
selected for them. These volumes are boxed and 
passed around from school to school. The librarian 
has given special help to many of the teachers who 
take extension courses. 

In April the Home Demonstration Club Council 
visited the library. The agent, first one to give im- 
petus to the Negro library movement by keeping 
books in her office, has cooperated in many ways. 
She too has circulated collections of books to the 
various county clubs. These circulating collections 
have not only increased book circulation but they 
have also advertised the library. 
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Another form of adult education has been “Th 
Cook's Convention.” At various times the cooks 4 
the town have met at the library to examine the 
cook books, to discuss recipes they've liked Ff 
used, and to serve some tidbit. ag 

The Dunbar Literary and Social Club, the oldest 


in town, meets at the library once a 
its materials for programs. 

The Saturday story hour is the outstanding even 
for children. Stories, songs, and games provide the 
fun. In summer the vacation contest is the " 
event. Interested individuals often bring puzzles : 
refreshments to story hours and contests 
the Twentieth Century Club provided refreshments 
and prizes for the winner in the summer contest, A 
community committee, which might be labeled 
“The Friends of the Library,” has for several years 
provided a tree, fruit, and candies at Christmas for 
the story hour group. It also makes other contriby. 
tions, as do many individuals in the community 

Those who guide the activities of this institution 
like to feel that over the doorway are the words: 


year and uses 


This year 









“Hope, learn, and achieve, all ye who enter } 
LUCILLE PEACOCK, Librarian 


Main Library, Evans Memoria 
Aberdeen, Mi pf 





Pupils into Librarians 


W' CELEBRATED the one hundredth anniversary 
of the enactment of legislation permitting 
the establishment of public libraries in Massact 
setts. Representatives of senior grade in Lowell's 
secondary schools, public, parochial, and privat 
were chosen by school authorities to take par 
their own school’s “Public Library Day 
Public Library Week. These students assumed 
key positions in the operation of the lib 

The plan proved most successful since those wt 
worked in the library were high in their praise 
library work. (This idea may have struck fert 
ground for library school recruitment). Also when 
these students returned to school they reported what 
went on behind the scenes in a public library an 
this dissipated some foolish notions that libra 
work is easy, since all one does is work like a robot 
charging and discharging books at a desk. Readers 
received quite a kick out of being waited upon b 
these youngsters and they cooperated greatly in th 
plan’s success. Of course, the publicity throug! 
radio and newspaper was tremendously effective 
We have been asked by the school officials to make 
this an annual affair. 

HuGH F. Downey 

City Library 
Lowell, Massachusetts 
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Student Displays 


LTHOUGH Poland Seminary High School has 

less than 500 enrollment, the school library 
carries on an extensive publicity program. The dis- 
plays are designed and executed by a staff of thirty 
students who work under the supervision of the li- 
brarian and the art teacher. 

Since our library was enlarged and remodeled a 
stork carrying a bag of new books and a birth no- 
tice reading “Mr. and Mrs. Poland S. High an- 
nounce the birth of a New Library” was our first 
display. ; 

In our second, a novel football display had a 
green background with white lines drawn to re- 
semble the field. Appropriate book jackets were 
used with Mitten letters to tell the following story: 
“Our aim is Championship Football. It is the 
Fourth Down and the Phantom Backfield is in Punt 
Formation. Our Fighting Coach is in charge; the 
cheer, Hold That Line. Poland's team is All Amer- 
ican.” 

A song title served as the slogan for the Hal- 
loween display. A large white ghost and several 
smaller spirits riding airplanes were used against 
a black background. We buy sateen in various col- 
ors and staple the material to our bulletin boards 
to secure variety. 

Sadie Hawkins Day served as inspiration for an- 
other display. Silhouettes of Daisy Mae and Little 
Abner carried out the slogan “Catch a Good One 
for Yourself.”’ 

January is a good month to stress the importance 
of reading books dealing with world affairs. The 
baby New Year hurrying to catch the World ex- 
presses this idea very well. The fallen safety pin 
injects a note of humor. 

LUCILLE B. CHRISTIAN, Librarian 
Poland, Ohio, Local School District 


o 6 
ANONYMITY 


In Bellingham, Washington, the public library 
has taken what looks like extraordinary precautions 
to keep itself incommunicado by telephone. In the 
local directory, reports Harry Bauer, it is listed un- 
der neither “B” for Bellingham, ‘P’ for public, 
nor “L” for library. A persistent booklover finally 
found it under ““T"’ for ‘The library.” 

Trade Winds, Saturday Review of Literature 
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Silver Anniversary 


URING FEBRUARY, we observed the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of an organized children’s de- 
partment. In February 1927, Dr. Joseph Wheeler 
brought Mary Wilkinson to Baltimore to organize 
and develop public library service to children. 
From then until her retirement in 1948, Miss Wil- 
kinson’s vision, imagination, enthusiasm, and en- 
ergy were directed toward the growth of library 
service to the children, parents, and teachers of 
Baltimore. Elizabeth Yates speaking on “A Wise 
Man and His Giving” (Amos Fortune) opened the 
month's celebration in the auditorium of the Cen- 
tral Building February 1. On February 14 the 
monthly meeting of the children’s librarians was 
devoted to a history of the department followed by 
a coffee to which were invited representatives of 
the organizations which cooperated with Miss Wil- 
kinson over the years to broaden the concept of li- 
brary service to children. During the month, the 
children’s librarians in the various library agencies 
held special programs for the children of each com- 
munity and appropriate displays and publicity 
brought the celebration to the attention of the 
people of Baltimore. A list of children’s books, 
chosen by the children’s librarians, which have con- 
tributed to the growth of children’s literature and 
have won favor over the past fifty years with the 
young patrons of the library, was published during 
the month. 
ELIZABETH H. Gross, Coordinator of 
Work with Children 
Enoch Pratt Free Library 
Baltimore, Maryland 


YOU OPEN THE WORLD 


i, a 
~, -.-when you open a BOOK 


: Visir YOUR PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Two of the six car cards the Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Company of New 
Jersey had designed, printed, and placed 
in buses throughout the state. Such civic 
mindedness is much appreciated by the 
librarians of New Jersey. 


Reading <~can be fun! 


VISIT 
YOUR 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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M 
es “The Child Discovers Music i list of mys A 
Volume 26 SS a Number 7 books and phonograph records fi childees | Ai 
available for a 5-cent mailing charge from the Ar | 
WILSON LIBRARY and Music Department, Newark Public Library A 
5 Washington Street, Newark New Jersey re 
BULLETIN gs 
A Union List of Scientific and 7 nical P 
: : . odicals in the Libraries of the Maritime Provinces F 
“ March 1952 and Newfoundland, prepared under the 5; m c 
ship of the Maritime Library Association and th 
M , ] ind n nd 
v= JOHN COTTON DANA Publicity Awards a ag 3g Soong bho rage a 
contest is open again! All libraries are in- many Ac sn raeese amc ‘ne 07 
vited to submit scrapbooks giving a cross section St emai tas $1 ; i D 
of the year's publicity. acs D 
An interesting addition this year will be a new See ( 
category for scrapbooks submitted by Service li- A list of “used books priced by year” is a 
beaties, which will be divided by branch of service, able from the Bookroller Book and Library S 
Air Force, Army, and Navy (formerly Ireland's), Box 302, Altadena, Calif sy 
 Besdlies for entry blanks is April 15, and for nia. ; rl 
scrapbooks, May 15. Entry blanks with full direc- oa OG wo 
tions for submitting material are available from the 
A.L.A. Headquarters, and from John Cotton Dana Single copies of “The First Leftist 
Publicity Awards Contest, c/o Wilson Library Bul- 8 tequest from the Foundation for Econor ,; 
letin, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. cation, Irvington-on-Hudson, New me Als 4 
The awards will be presented at the A.L.A. Con- eveiente 7 the same source is “The Perso 
ference in 1952 to those libraries submitting scrap- Practice of Freedom. 
books indicative of outstanding publicity during oS @o ww 
the past year. Plans are under discussion for fea- , , 
pan winning scrapbooks in a conference program. Periodicals ps Interest to Publi Health Work & 
The awards are given by the Wilson Library Bul- "> the new directory of pw . ee e 
letin in a contest sponsored jointly by the Bulletin ceived at the National Health Library, is ava 
and the A.L.A. Public Relations Committee. - a ge 3 ae og "'N “ "y on 
Winning scrapbooks in previous contests may be ee acai . 
borrowed by any library or organization. All re- — 
quests for such loans should be adc ner to the Fin (rivertty of Retereace Service in the th 
John Cotton Dana Awards Committee, c/o Wilson — states from 1876 to 1893.” second in the Ass ma 
Library Bulletin, 950 University Avenue, New fon of College and Reference Libraries, serie ' 
York 52, instead of to A.L.A. as formerly. available for 25 cents from David K. Maxht 
Se & te ACRL Monographs, University of Illinois Librar ( 
For material on the relation of universal mili- Chicago 11. M 
tary training to peace, health, crime, etc., write the —_ &— 
National Council against Conscription, 1013 18th a P | 
Street, N.W. Washington, D.C. [THE CHELIFERS EX Lipris , 
ve be Le 
Dates for the Children’s Spring Book Festival 
are May 11-18. For information and display ma- 
terial, including a poster, write Children’s Spring si 
Book Festival, New York Herald Tribune, 230 o 
West 41st Street, New York 18. ws 
© © & “ 
The fifteenth annual Select List of Unlocated Re- 
search Books, enumerating 1,500 books requested 
by research workers, may be obtained by librarians K Y 
writing to the Publications Section, Library of 
Congress, Washington 25, D.C. 1 
we & wm , b 
Employment and Retirement in an Aging Popu- Con goagnen i 






lation is available for $1 from the Harvard Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion, Boston 63, Massachusetts. going to catch it! 






If you do turn out to be mine you're reall) 
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Saturday morning broadcasts of the Carnival of 

Books for the next two months are: 

MaRCH 1—Radio Imp, Archie Binns . 

MARCH g—The Bounces of Cynthiann, Evelyn 
Sibley Lampman 

Marc 15—-Minn of the Mississippi, Holling C. 
Holling 

MARCH 22—Lucky Year, Dorothy Aldis 

MARCH 29—Crown Fire, Eloise Jarvis McGraw 

Apri, $—Cowboy Joe of the Circle $. Helen 
Rushmore 

APRIL 12—Red Planet and Between Planets, Rob- 
ert Heinlein 

ApriL 19—Lost Kinedom, Chester Bryant 

APRIL %—Duaniel in the Cub Scout Den, Julilly 
Kohler 


te be Le 

“Books for Young People, 1952,” the January 
Branch Library Book News, may be had for 25 
cents from the Public Relations Office, New York 
Public Library, New York 18. 

eo © &. 

Their 1952 catalog featuring folding tables, 
benches, chairs, and other equipment, may be had 
by writing the Monroe Company, 9 Church Street, 
Colfax, Iowa. 


be te Le 
“How to Save Time and Money with a Checking 
Account” is published at 25c per copy by Promotion 
Press, 49 West 57th Street, New York 19. 
te Le Le 
Single copies of the Summary Report of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education 1948-1951 
are available from the Council, 444 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. 
ee ee 
The Battle for Production, fourth quarterly re- 
port of the director of defense mobilization to the 
President, may be had for 35 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 
Se ee 
Sunday School Week will be observed April 14- 
20 with the slogan, “Rebuild character into our 
youth of today For materials and further infor- 
mation write the Laymen's National Committee, 


Vanderbilt Hotel. New York 16. 


ve he Le 
California Library Week is being celebrated 
March 11-16 this year. 
he ke OL 
Rare Kipling material recently received by the 
Cornell University Library includes first editions of 
his well known works: copies of the school news- 
paper in which his writing first appeared; two 
bound volumes of “The Chronicle’’ of the United 
services College containing poems, short stories, 
and articles he contributed as a student and later 
aS a journalist in India. 


s 6 
A.L.A. NOTES 


Progress in the American Heritage Project was 
reported by Grace Thomas Stevenson at Midwinter. 
The original plan for 50 discussion groups under 
library leadership now includes 105, with addi- 
tional groups in the making throughout the coun- 
tty. The project started last October, ‘to establish 
adult community discussion groups on the back- 
ground of our American Heritage and its contem- 
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porary application,” with a $150,000 grant from 
the Fund for Adult Education (established by the 
Ford Foundation). 

Six demonstration areas were selected at the be- 
ginning, with attention to variations in location, 
population, library governmental structure, and 
economic and educational factors. They are: 
Athens, Georgia, Regional Library; Denver, Colo- 
rado, Public Library; La Crosse, Wisconsin, Public 
Library; Los Angeles, California, County Public 
Library; New York Public Library; and Vermont 
Free Public Library Commission. Two state-wide 
programs have recently been added, Alabama and 
Mississippi. A number of libraries outside the 
demonstration areas are starting programs of their 
own. These include: Gary, Indiana; Akron, Ohio; 
Richland, Washington; Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl- 
vania. Requests have come in to project headquar- 
ters from many universities, high schools, veterans 
hospitals, and state penitentiaries, and a number 
of libraries are planning programs. 

Training of discussion was the first operation. 
Ida Goshkin, field consultant, and R. E. Dooley, 
training consultant, traveled to the areas to give 
intensive training courses which usually consisted 
of six weekly two-hour sessions of principles and 
methods, with opportunity for demonstration and 
practice. They have trained approximately 200 
leaders. 

Mrs. Stevenson reported: “The most gratifying. 
most stimulating part of the program has been the 
people involved in it. The project has been met 
with enthusiasm and energetic cooperation in al- 
most every instance. Both librarians and commu- 
nity leaders have taken on extra duties, worked 
long hours, proven their skill and resourcefulness 
in organizing and developing the discussion groups. 
... When midwest blizzards delayed the director's 
arrival at a preliminary conference in Mississippi, 
people who had come from all over the state waited 
for 12 hours, met until midnight, then drove 100- 
150 miles to their homes. Such things are heart- 
warming, and they certainly strengthen your faith 
in the profession and the American people. 

“What is the ultimate end we hope for? A bet- 
ter informed public certainly, with a surer knowl- 
edge and appreciation of what our democratic prin- 
ciples are, and what bearing they have on our 
present situation—a good discussion group needs 
no justification. Furthermore, a strong, widespread 
adult education program, under library sponsor- 
ship, should help to strengthen not only those li- 
braries taking part, but the whole library move- 
ment. 

The adult community discussion group is recog- 
nized as one of the best techniques in informal 
adult education for acquiring information, develop- 
ing clear thinking and articulate expression, and 
influencing atitudes. Let us do what we can 
to make sure that the influence of the libraries of 
the United States is called upon in the develop- 
ment of that pattern.” 


Notable Books 


Also presented at Midwinter was the report of 
the Public Libraries Division's Committee on Not- 
able Books of 1951, of which Edith Busby, Brook- 
lyn Public Library, is chairman. With the assist- 
ance of the staffs of sixty libraries of all sizes 
throughout the country, selections are made of 
adult books which promote enlightened citizenship 
and enrich personal life. 
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Be, EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 





We Love Children, but— 


_ THIS YEAR 1952 someone, probably the Ex- 
tension page editor, ought to announce a prize 
for the best bookmobile picture sans children. 

Rural library service is receiving more and more 
favorable publicity. Thoughtful contributors send 
copies of full page spreads, such as the splendid 
description of North Carolina's state program, 
which appeared December 1 in the Burlington Daily 
Times-News. Farm magazines increasingly feature 
rural library systems. “More Good Books Rolling 
Your Way” (Progressive Farmer, January 1952, 
page 78) is an excellent account of bookmobile 
service in various Southern states and Texas. And 
with each story are pictures of appealing, photo- 
genic children clustered around the bookmobile! 

Then there is Ruth Warneke, Kent County, Mich- 
igan, librarian, diligently searching the country over 
for the Ford Foundation to uncover examples of 
adult education in rural areas—through /ibraries. 
All extension librarians know they are doing adult 
education, but where is the proof? Where are the 
bookmobile pictures in newspapers and magazines 
showing service at factory stops, at the fishing 
wharf, the textile mill, the prison, the cannery, or 
busy main street on a Saturday afternoon? Yes, 
there are a few fine studies of some senior citizens 
using the bookmobile. Occasionally a farmer in 
blue jeans, too. But they can hardly be located in 
the welter of ‘Bookmobile Service to Children” 
photographs. 

So—the competition is open. Anybody ready to 
show adult education through bookmobile service ? 


Personnel Procedures 


No matter what the size of the staff, both admin- 
istrators and staff members, and certainly all staff 
associations, should obtain from the A.L.A. a copy 
of the recent pamphlet, Personnel Organization and 
Procedure. Prepared by a subcommittee on person- 
nel organization and procedure of the Board on 
Personnel Administration, the manual is conven- 
iently divided into two sections: one for the organi- 
zations with more than 25 employees, the other for 
the smaller unit. Anne H. Farrington, Wisconsin 
Library Commission, and Mary Kenan Hadley, 
Prince Georges County Library, Maryland, served 
on the committee which set up the procedures. 

Even were it happily true that all extension ad- 
ministrators have a special gift in personnel man- 
agement and all extension staffs abide by the code 
of ethics for librarians, this pamphlet would still 
prove useful as a check list. Since this is an im- 
perfect world, the suggestions will be both helpful 
and usable even in rural areas. Administrator and 
staff can at least agree that the rules set forth will 
become the rules of that staff (with whatever 
changes they wish to make), and thereby save them- 





* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
rural, state, county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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selves the trouble of setting up special persona 
procedures. 


Shoot an Arrow 


When Arless Nixon, librarian of th 
Alabama, city-county library system, shot 
arrow of publicity regarding the pressing 
a new bookmobile at a luncheon of seemi 
receptive service club members last year ; 
dramed the arrow had hit a target. However. lay 
January the library received a shining new ly 
mobile, costing approximately $7,000 

The gift came from the Delchamps Grocery ( 
pany to the citizens of Mobile city and county 
commemoration of the company’s thirtieth anniver 
sary. Two members of Delchamps Company hea 
Mr. Nixon's plea, returned to their offices t 
afternoon, and decided that such a gift would show 
a fitting appreciation for the fine patronage t 
company had enjoyed. A small metal plaque 
the riser of one of the steps leading into the book 
mobile commemorates the gift. Anne Kerksick 
the happy chief of the library's extension work 
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The Small Public Library 


Some months ago one of the libra 
elder statesmen suggested the need f 
sistance to the small public library (us 
population) and listed a number of projects that 
“junior members and volunteers in rural, count 
and commission work get their teeth into, as ap 
plied to the village library 

Perhaps in addition to the junior members ar 
volunteers,it would be well if county and regiona 
libraries and state agency staffs also cooperated b 
submitting any materials available which may } 
of value to the staffs of small libraries 

Handicraft magazines and household periodical: 
are constantly developing new ideas (in color 
course) showing detailed layouts of convenient 
kitchens for the small home. So why not show 
“layouts for desk and table space for one or t 
workers to do all the major jobs without having 
to pick up and lay out everything when the 
change.” 

Then, ‘‘A set of greatly simplified accession, reg 
istration, circulation, cash, and statistics records 
could be worked out by the state agency in Kansas 

There are fine librarians in Louisiana and sever 
other states who could tell, “how to organize, i 
struct, and supervise volunteers on clerical and me 
chanical jobs, e.g., getting discarded materials bun 
dled and sold, reading shelves, mending, typing 
cards for catalog, etc.”’ 

Up in Wisconsin's ‘mitten’ there are some |i 
brarians who might well write a chapter on “How 
to encourage readers to seek and use reference ma 
terials, including postal requests to county, f 
gional, and commission office.” 

Some Oregonians we know could contribute # 
section on, “The objectives of the local library; what 


(Continued on page 581) 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE 
BOOKS * 


ly review of nonsubscription sublications. The 
Bh p= Ben are independent of The Wilson Com- 
vy. Communications should be addressed to Dr. Fitz- 
Perid Director, Library School, George Peabody College 
tor Teachers, Nashville 5, Tennessee. } 


Reference Book Check List 


1, AGARD, WALTER RAYMOND. Classical Myths 
in Sculpture. Madison, University of Wisconsin 
Press, 1951. 203p. $5 

2, BeTHERS, Ray. Hou 
New York, Norton, 1951. 150p. $4.50 

3. BLUM, DANIEL. Theatre World: Season 
1950-1951. New York, Greenberg, 1951. 256p. 
$3.50 

4, BLUNT, WILFRID, assisted by WiLLIAM T. 
SreaRN. The Art of Botanical Illustration. Lon- 
don, William Collins; New York, Scribner's, 1951. 
304p. $5 (#14 in the New Naturalist Series) 

5. BURTON, KATHERINE and HELMUT RIP- 
pERGER. Feast Day Cookbook. New York, Mc Kay, 
1951. 194p. $3 

6. Cox, TRENCHARD. Pieter Brueghel. Lon- 
don, Faber and Faber; New York, Pitman, 1951. 
ddp. $1.95 (The Faber Gallery) 

7. Downs, Harowp, ed. Theatre and Stage. 
(2 vols.) London, Pitman; New York, Pitman, 
nd. 1,181p. $25 

8. Earp, T. W. intro. PHILIP JAMES, notes. Van 
Gogh (2nd vol.) London, Faber and Faber; New 
York, Pitman, 1951. 24p. $1.95 (The Faber 
Gallery ) 

9. Hutton, Epwarp. Rome. 
York, McKay, 1951. 297p. $3.75 

10. KELEMEN, PAL. Baroque and Rococo in 
Latin America. New York, Macmillan, 1951. 302p. 
192 plates. $16.50 

11. LECLERC, ANDRE. Fra 
York, Macmillan, 1951. 47p. 
Miniatures ) 

12. ListER, RAYMOND. The British Miniature. 
London, Pitman; New York, Pitman, 1951. 114p. 
68 plates. $7.50 

13. MUNSTERBERG, HuGo. Twentieth Century 
Painting: 1900-1950. New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1951. 102p. $5 

14. NATHAN, GEORGE JEAN. The Theatre 
Book of the Year 1950-1951. New York, Knopf, 
1951. 298p. $4 

15. O'HARA, FRANK HuRBURT and MARGUE- 
RITE HARMON Bro. Invitation to the Theater. 
New York, Harper, 1951. 211p. $3 

16. PECK, STEPHEN ROGERS. Atlas of Human 
Anatomy for the Artist. New York, Oxford, 1951. 
272p. $6 


17, 


Paintings 


Happen. 


(7th ed.) New 


Angelico. New 
$0.59 (Hyperion 


17, Perarp, Victor. Drawing Animals. New 
York, Pitman, 1951. unp. $1.75 


18. READ, HERBERT. The Meaning of Art. 
New York, Pitman, 1951. 262p. $3.50 
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WILLIAM A. FITZGERALD 


19. REYNOLDS, GRAHAM. An Introduction to 
English Water-Colour Painting. London, Country 
Life; New York, Scribner's, 1950. 64p. 48p. of 
plates. $5 

20. RHODE, IRMA. Cookbook for Fridays and 
Lent. New York, McKay, 1951. 187p. $3 

21. SwirT, EMERSON H. Roman Sources of 
Christian Art. New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1951. 248p. 48 plates. $10 

22. Tracy, MARIAN. More Casserole Cookery. 
New York, Viking, 1951. 160p. $2.50 

23. UEBERWASSER, WALTER. 
New York, Oxford, 1951. 23p. 
(Iris Art Books) 

24. Yale University Portrait Index 1701-1951. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 1951. 185p. $5 

25. ZAIDENBERG, ARTHUR, comp. The Art of 
the Artist. New York, Crown, 1951. 175. $4 


Giotto Frescoes. 
17 plates. $4.50 


Art Appreciation 


The Art of the Artist® is made up of articles, of 
varying lengths, by 42 contemporary artists. Arti- 
cles range from personal opinions and views to de- 
tailed discussions of the creative and mechanical 
processes involved in bringing to completion a 
work of art. Included are 175 illustrations, 8 of 
them in full color, a foreword by Arnold Blanch, 
and an introduction by Hughes Mearns. The vol- 
ume is beautifully designed and many of the illus- 
trations have not appeared, previously, in book 
form. 

How Paintings Happen® is a basic book on art 
appreciation containing an easy to understand ex- 
planation of pictorial composition with diagrams 
illustrating its various stages. The second part of 
this volume contains 61 paintings by 52 contempo- 
rary artists, along with photographs of the scenes 
painted, and comments by the artists. Art students 
and readers who wish to understand and enjoy 
paintings will find this a helpful reference tool. 

The present edition of The Meaning of Art,” 
which was first published in 1931, has been cor- 
rected for greater clarity. All the material, except 
that on Chinese art, Turner, and modern sculpture, 
has appeared in The Listener, the weekly literary 
journal of the B.B.C. Here is a concise and fascin- 
ating survey of art through the ages, with sum- 
maries of Gothic, Baroque, and the modern move- 
ments. Illustrated by 68 plates, each paragraph is 
numbered and titled in the table of contents so that 
an index is unnecessary. 

Twentieth Century Painting: 1900-1950™ is a 
delight to read and a joy to consult. Here, Dr. 
Munsterburg, associate professor of fine arts at 
Michigan State College, discusses in clear, lively 
style the leading artists of our time and evaluates 
their work. Fifty black and white plates and a col- 
ored frontispiece illustrate the works of these artists 
and an index makes the information about them 
readily accessible. 
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Architecture, Painting, and Sculpture 


Rome,’ first published 42 years ago, has been re- 
vised and enlarged for this its seventh edition. The 
author, who has been awarded the Gold Medal of 
the British Academy for his achievements in the 
study of Italian art and architecture, here takes the 
reader on a tour of the Eternal City, pointing out 
and describing churches, palaces, monuments, and 
other art treasures. The book includes a list of il- 
lustrations, separate appendices for mosaics, archi- 
tecture, and painting, and an index. Travelers who 
have visited Rome will consult this volume to re- 
fresh their memories and those who are planning 
to go there will find it a wonderful source of in- 
formation on what to see and why. 

Baroque and Rococo in Latin America”™ is a one- 
volume history of architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture in Latin America during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries with an overview of the pre- 
vailing economic and social conditions which pro- 
duced a new art form. The text, arrangec on 
two-column pages, is beautifully printed, authorita- 
tive, and fascinating. It includes a catalog of pic- 
tures, a large selective bibliography, and an index. 
Grouped at the end of the volume are 192 piates, 
presenting 760 illustrations of the art treasures of 
Argentina, Brazil, Bolivia, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, 
and Venezuela. This is a ‘‘must’’ purchase for li- 
braries specializing in art and/or Latin America. 

A book which reflects a scholarly thesis opposed 
to a long-followed theory is Roman Sources of 
Christian Art.” Professor Swift, of Columbia, dem- 
onstrates that medieval Christian art, architecture, 
and decoration flow from the Western Roman Em- 
pire and not from the Orient. Since so many vol- 
umes reflect the Oriental theory it is necessary for 
any worth-while university or other research li- 
brary to have available this well documented book 
which contains 66 figures and 48 plates. 

A 10-page. double-column bibliography and a 
12-page double-column index add to the reference 
value of the volume, which ends with an outline of 
the early theories concerning the origin of medieval 
art and a summary of the points which favor a 
Roman, Western basis for that origin. 

Two new volumes in the Faber Gallery series of 
39 books on great artists and their works are Van 
Gogh* (2nd volume) and Pieter Brueghel.’ Both 
books are paper bound and beautifully designed 
and printed. 

Van Gogh, with introduction by T. W. Earp 
(who wrote the text for volume 1) and notes by 
Philip James, contains 11 full-color plates from 
pictures by that artist. 

Pieter Brueghel contains 8 full-color plates of 
the artist’s most representative works and detail 
plates of “Children’s Games” and “Battle between 
Carnival and Lent.” 

The excellence of the reproductions, the scholar- 
ly texts by authorities on each of the painters in- 
cluded in the series, and the low cost of each vol- 
ume make this series a worth-while purchase for 
college, university, and public libraries. 

Hyperion Miniatures in the Masters of Art series 
are exquisite little volumes, each one containing 
the life story of one of the great painters with 40 
half tones and 8 full-color reproductions of his 
most representative work. Fra Angelico," one of 
this series, provides an outline of his life with the 
usual lovely reproductions of his paintings. 
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One of the most beautiful of the Iris Art B 
is Giotto Frescoes.* It contains 17 full-page. fyi} 
color plates taken from the fresco cycles in thy 
Arena Chapel at Padua, the Peruzzi Chapel 4 
Florence, and from the Upper Church at Assisi i 
the introduction Professor Walter Ueberwasser dic 
cusses these paintings, the importance of the pictur 
cycle, and gives a brief outline of the life of Giott 


0ks 


One of the most interesting and informative 
books on art is Classical Myt/ Sculpture 
which Walter Agard, professor of classics a h 
University of Wisconsin, shows the “te 
corded mythological figures by sculptors during 
3,000-year period, and demonstrates how the Ag 
ous treatments reflect the development of art : 
culture down to the present day. Nearly 100 ex ; 
lent photographs illustrate the volume, which a 
tains a bibliography arranged according ti bte 
a glossary of mythological heroes, and indices 
subject and author. 


ne 


treatment a 











Art-Varia 


Stephen Rogers Peck, lecturer on 
the Parsons School of Design, preser 
Human Anatomy for the Artist tru 
tures—bone, muscle, surface anatomy, etc—of ¢} 
human form. Detailed photograph { 
illustrate the functions of the separate par 
their integration in the master design. Included ar 
a glossary of terms and key to pronunciation, a 
table of racial stocks and, for easy reference, a con 
plete index. Artists and art students will treasure 
this valuable addition to the art reference collecti 














Persons of all ages interested in the subject wil 
find Drawing Animals," the latest ad 
Pitman Drawing Series, of inestimable value. Con 
tained in it are a list of needed tools, suggestions 
for composition and shading, and instruct 
detailed illustrations for the drawing of animals 
from squirrels to elephants 


11tion to the 


The most recent addition to the New Naturalist 


series is The Art of Botanical Illustrations It con 
tains a complete and critical survey of botanica 
artists and illustrations from the earliest efforts of 
the caveman to the highly technical drawings 


twentieth century artists. In addition to the schol 
arly and authoritative text there are hundreds of 
color and photogravure reproductions and 
drawings showing the works of individual a 
and various periods of flower painting and botani 
cal illustration. There are 3 lists of illustra 
and 3 appendices, one containing valuable artic 
by Walter Hood Fitch on “Botanical Drawing 
and the other two listing books and articles on tl 
subject. An index completes this essential tool f 
botanists and artists. 
The British Miniature ™ is an authoritat 

book of information on an art form wh 
years, is again becoming popular. It is, als 








ve hand 


1 
ch, of late 





tron 


cinating history of British miniature painting ft 


the eighth century, when Irish monks illuminate 


The Book of Durrow and The Book of Kells, down 
to the present time. Scattered through the text are 
examples of the work of various artists but most ot 
the illustrations have been placed at the end of the 
book where they are grouped under “The Subject 
Miniature,” ’’The Portrait Miniature The Con- 
temporary School of Miniature Painters,” and “The 


Silhouette.” In addition there is a complete list o! 





plates, a selective annotated bibliography, and an 
Students and collectors of miniatures wil 


index. 
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find this a prime source of information on the 


2 on of the text of An Introduction lo 
English Water-Colour Painting was delivered, in 
1949, as the Ferens Fine Art Lectures of the Uni- 
versity College ot Hull, and provides a critical eval- 
uation of the work of English water-colorists from 
the mid-eighteenth century to the present. Included 
are 66 monochrome plates and a color frontispiece 
with concise but complete descriptive notes. Un 
fortunately, the book does not include an index, 
which precludes its use as a ready reference tool. 

Art historians and students of American history 
and art will welcome the Yale University Portrait 
Index 1701-1951." Issued in connection with 
Yale's 250th Anniversary, it lists portraits of 1,122 
persons by 412 artists, and 127 portraits whose 
painters are unidentified. Portraits are listed alpha- 
hetically by surname except for group portraits 
such as the Trumbull paintings, “The Bermuda 
Group,” “Taking the Count,” and ‘The Theologi- 
cal Faculty” and 3 collections (Indians, the Schwab 
Collection, and the Coronation drawings) which 
are listed under these headings. Each listing in- 
dudes biographical data and notations on medium, 
size, and signature. An index of artists and their 
works follows the subject entries. 


Theater 


Theatre and Stage’ is a two volume encyclopedia 
containing 56 articles on different aspects of the 
subject ranging from ‘Achievements and Hopes of 
the Theatre’ to “Writing a Radio Play.’’ Arranged 
alphabetically on two-column pages the articles vary 
in size from 2 pages for ‘Acting in Comedy” to 93 
pages for “Make-up.” Hundreds of photographs 
and diagrams are used throughout the set and each 
irticle has been written by an authority in the field. 
Drama classes and amateur theatrical groups should 
find these volumes most useful. However, reference 
service is delayed since the index doesn't specify 
the volume number, and pagination fs continuous 
throughout the set. 

Invitation to the Theater™ is an enlarged, re- 
vised edition of A Handbook of Drama, published 
in 1938. It is divided into 4 parts: Part 1 defines 
drama and explains its many classifications; Part 2 
discusses structures and techniques; Part 3 is given 
wer to a concise history of the drama; and Part 4 
is made up of a glossary of terms, an index of titles, 
one of names, and one of subjects. Well written 
and stimulating, this volume serves either as a text 
for beginner drama students or as a ready reference 
tool for general use. 

The seventh volume of Theatre World® contains 
over 500 excellent photographs of actors and scenes 
‘rom all Broadway stage productions of 1950-51, 
cast lists, a synopsis of each play, bio-briefs and 
photographs of leading actors and actresses, and 
several pages of obituaries. There is also a list of 
the plays which have won drama awards and a list 
of actors so honored. An alphabetic list of ‘famous 
players of yesterday” and an index complete this 
tasy to use and interesting reference tool. 

In his usual fashion George Jean Nathan in The 
Theatre Book of the Year 1950-51 ™ examines cur- 
rent plays and, in most instances, finds them want- 
ng. This ninth volume in the series contains Mr. 
Nathan's own honor list, synopses of 82 new plays 
of revivals produced from May 1950 to May 1951 
with lists of each cast of players, and reviews of 
these plays. For quick reference there is an index 
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of plays and an index of composers and authors. No 
reference collection on the modern theater is com- 
plete without these annual volumes of criticism. 


Cookbooks 


The new Cookbook for Fridays and Lent” seems 
especially designed to make the days of fast and 
abstinence anything but penitential. Here are hun- 
dreds of recipes for appetizing meatless dishes with 
complete and easy to follow directions for prepara- 
tion. Included are luncheon and dinner menus for 
Fridays throughout the year, as well as 12 separate 
menus for Lenten days of abstinence. There is also 
a table of movable feasts and an index for quick 
reference. The introduction, by Robert I. Gannon, 
S.J., former president of Fordham University, is an 
informative and delightful essay on Lenten prac- 
tices in the past and a preview of possible future 
changes brought about through the use of synthetic 
foods 

The most entertaining cookbook of the year is the 
Feast Day Cookbook® which lists, chronologically 
by the month, traditional foods with practical di- 
rections for their preparation for saints days, the 
Fourth of July, and Thanksgiving. Preceding each 
recipe are the legends and customs which have 
arisen about the particular food, holiday, and/or 
saint. Included are a table of movable feasts, a list 
of sources from which material was culled, an in- 
dex: of places and names, and an index of recipes. 
High school, college, and public libraries will find 
this a useful and much used reference tool. 

More Casserole Cookery™ lists 150 new recipes 
using baking mixes, frozen foods, meat substitutes, 
fish, eggs, economical meat cuts, leftovers, and 
canned goods. The volume is loose leaf in type 
with hard covers and each page contains one recipe 
with illustration and suggested menu built around 
the recipe. A list of staples and an index add to its 
usefulness 


FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 578) 
pros and cons, €.g., more nonfiction purchased and 
lent,”’ since they have thought through the objectives 
of the local library and could write them out. 

In other parts of the country are those who are 
adept at ‘‘analyzing and planning the day's and the 
month's work,’” who could set up for the use of 
the librarian in a small library, ‘‘a dozen typical 
daily programs to get things done.” 

Quite a number of librarians of small libraries 
have learned out of their own experience how to 
compound “‘vitamins to arouse trustees to get ade- 
quate funds” and could well pass on their recipes. 
Many others could now write on the advantages of 
cooperating with county and regional or state li- 
brary systems. 

So this needed help for the small library could 
become a reality because librarianship is a coopera- 
tive profession. The guide requested by the elder 
statesman can become a reality much sooner if all 
will send their thoughts and materials to S. Janice 
Kee, Executive Secretary, Public Libraries Division, 
A.L.A. Miss Kee can then relay them to the person 
or persons chosen to revise or write a new Moshier 
and LeFevre text entitled “The Small Public Li- 
brary.” 
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Library Murals 


NE OF THE FIRST THINGS to catch my eye when 

I entered the Casis Library was a large area 
of white wall behind my desk, which stood out in 
sharp contrast to the cool, green tint of the rest of 
the wall space. The reply to my query as to its 
purpose caused me no little anxiety over a period 
of months, for I was told that the plan was to have 
some local artist fill it in with a mural. 

Now murals (and whatever is the term for ceil- 
ing pictures) have always been a bugbear in my 
books—at least in prospect, for like the poor in the 
Bible, once the mural is there, we have it always 
with us, and all too frequently the artist is medi- 
ocre, his choice of subject is some great work of 
literature, and his interpretation fails to keep pace 
with the masterpiece he is depicting. 

However, let me conclude the story of the Casis 
murals. After a month or so, my principal an- 
nounced that a painted mural was going to run iato 
too much money and the plan now called for a map 
of the world in the space. My spirits rose several 
degrees at this news although I could still see plenty 
of problems in trying to reproduce the vast expanse 
of our muddled and changing world on a square of 
plaster in Casis Library. Another month passed and 
by that time I had ceased to notice the white empti- 
ness behind my desk. In fact, it was proving very 
useful as a screen on which the children showed 
filmstrip versions of children’s stories during the 
before-school period. Finally the news came that 
the world map was owt. Instead we would have a 
photographic mural and I was to select its subject. 
I talked the matter over with the various classes and 
solicited their suggestions. These ranged from the 
sublime to the ridiculous, but the consensus of 
opinion pointed to a series of pictures representa- 
tive of Texas life. 

Just after Thanksgiving this year the mural went 
into place. And how the children love it! In the 
center is an airplane view of Austin. Surrounding 
it are smaller pictures of ranching, the oil fields, 
shipping at Galveston, shrimp fishing, grain grow- 
ing, etc. Even now there are some scenes missing 
and I wish we could introduce seasonal changes. 
But, all in all, it is very satisfactory and, like a 
Grimm’s fairy tale, my story has a happy ending. 


A Parents’ Committee 


I wonder how many libraries have parents’ com- 
mittees and find them as helpful as I have. A new, 
unorganized library can be just as busy and time- 
consuming as one that has a firm basis of organiza- 
tion. And in the course of a library day there is 
little opportunity to prepare the various tools that 
are essential to good library service. The discour- 
agement and frustration that result often are very 
depressing. At least they have been in my case, so 

* School and children’s librarians are invited to send 
ideas and items for this page to Mrs. McGuire at Casis 
Elementary School, Austin, Texas. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’ 
LIBRARIES“ 


ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 
Editor 


this fall, when our P.T.A. president was appointir 
committees, I scribbled a little note to her Dor 
forget to give me a per library committee.” ¢ 
certainly complied. 

We don’t meet regularly, but they come ip as 
group or individually as I need them. We de 
cussed plans and if these are executed in the p 
couple of years, they will be a boon to our libra: 
One project they have suggested is to comb ¢ 
community for teaching resources, b ith hu 
otherwise, and to prepare an index of them 
has been started but will take a lot of developis 
to reach all the resources of a 
city like Austin. 

Their immediate efforts have been dire 
toward setting up our vertical file. They spent 
morning writing penny postals f , 
efforts were well rewarded, although 
to read one postal that said leas 
send the following item to the Casis Library—T 
British Isles." Another morning wa D 
paring the actual material for the 
headings, labeling folders, etc. Now each memb 
is supposed to drop in now and then for an 
to continue the work. Some are good typists ar 
are quite capable of preparing Wilson 
the catalog. They have promised also to hel 
the picture collection, both in colle cting materia 
and in mounting them. All these activties are ver 
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naterial. The 
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tangible aids to improving our library service. But 


there are benefits in such a committee tha 
evident but even more far reaching. These 1 
are learning the function of a libr I 
their children. We chat as we wor 
their children’s reading (and nonre 
them some of the things I observe 
dren. I regale them with some of the 
current children’s books and “‘nudge’’ them t 
good book-buying for the home library One 
we discussed good books for sex education and the 
helped me set a policy for using such books wit 
children. If we never get our vertical file in perfe 
shape and the catalog and picture | collection at 
long time coming, I still count our par 
mittee a library blessing 

This morning Barbara Gene, the sixth-gr: 
daughter of our chairman, brought me a half do: 
luscious pink camellias and said, ‘‘Mothe 
these would look nice floating in a glass bow 
the catalog.” Pink camellias for my library 
and orchids to my parents’ committee ! 





















A Generous Gift! 


Here is something we all dream of! A scho 
superintendent paid us a call today and told 





that a prominent family in his town ( Lockhart rt 


Texas) has presented $2,400 to their new elemet 
tary school to purchase ‘books for the library 





This generous sum from the Glosserman family 
is in memory of their father and mother. The 





father was educated in the old country to be a rabb 
(Continued on page 584) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





L.C. Card Numbers in C.B.1. 


R MANY YEARS CUMULATIVE BOOK 

INDEX author entries have included Library 
of Congress card numbers whenever available, as 
a service to subscribers. In the past, however, this 
information was frequently not available the first 
time a book was listed in CBI. 

In keeping with the desire of both institutions 
to improve service to libraries, an agreement has 
recently been concluded between the Library of 
Congress Card Division and The H. W. Wilson 
Company, which it is believed will appreciably 
expedite this information to CBI subscribers. 

By terms of the agreement, duplicate copies of 
the CBI book slips (typed as soon as a book is 
received at the Wilson ofhces) will be forwarded 
at the end of each working day to the Library of 
Congress, which will search the slips immediately 
upon receipt (preassigning numbers when neces- 
sary) and return them, usually within twenty-four 
hours. As the result of this arrangement, it is be- 
lieved it will be possible in the near future to in- 
clude LC numbers for most titles upon their first 
listing in CBI. 

The H. W. Wilson Company also announces 
that it will henceforth show preassigned LC num- 
bers on the copyright pages of its own book publi- 
cations. More than eighty American publishers are 
now providing this service to libraries in coopera- 
tion with the Library of Congress Card Division. 


Second Printing 


The United States Government is the world’s 
most prolific publisher. Its annual output of dif- 
ferent publications is numbered in the thousands, 
including many inexpensive sources of information 
on practically every subject. UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS, by Boyd and 
Rips, is a 627-page guide to this wealth of mate- 
rial. A new printing of the third edition revised 
and enlarged (1950) is in process. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 
mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Boyd, A. M. and Rips, R. E. UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS. Third edi- 
tion revised. $6.50 

CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX. On the service 
basis 


Trotier, A. H. and Harman, Marian. Doc- 


TORAL DISSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 1950-1951. 
$4.50 


Witson Liprary BULLETIN. Single copies 
25 cents; yearly subscription (10 issues) 
$2 
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7,477 Degrees 


In the last year 106 colleges or universities 
awarded 7,477 degrees. To make the vast amount 
of research and study involved available, the 18th 
edition of DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS AC- 
CEPTED BY AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 1950- 
1951 has just been published. Theses are divided 
into seven broad classifications, social sciences with 
2,194, physical sciences 2,183 and biological sci- 
ences 1,932 are the largest three categories. Infor- 
mation is, of course, included as to how these dis- 
sertations may be consulted. 


Bargain 


Public relations numbers of the WILSON LI- 
BRARY BULLETIN in past years are filled with 
still useful ideas on how to put a library across 
in the community. Therefore the BULLETIN is 
offering an assortment of 6 of these back public 
relations numbers for $1. 


Visitors 


Recent visitors to The H. W. Wilson Company 
include: 

The following members of the Circ Circle, an 
Organization of circulation librarians in northern 
New Jersey: Gertrude E. Koch and Katherine 
Angells of the Irvington Free Public Library; Dor- 
othy P. Allen of Roselle; Edna M. Thornton and 
Anne C. Lyons of Jersey City; May B. Leonard 
and Bettie M. Daly of Morristown; Evelyn Robin- 
son, Anne W. Bell, and Rilla Avery of New Bruns- 
wick; Céleste T. Thulin of Glen Ridge; Mary J. 
Haskins, Alpha Myers, and Myrtle C. Fraley of 
Newark; Veronica F. Cary and Mary G. Messler 
of Trenton; Annette R. Riker of Orange; Henri- 
etta Reidel and Anne Yagendorf of Elizabeth; and 
Helen V. D. Winter and Rosemary W. Terry of 
Maplewood. 

Florence R. Van Hoesen, Associate Professor of 
Library Science, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York, and thirteen students. 

Fifty-three students from the Columbia Univer- 
sity School of Library Service, New York 

Mary Louise Seely, librarian of the Los Angeles, 
California, Board of Education. 

Alpheus Walter, Chief, Card Division, Library 
of Congress. 

Hannah E. Krueger, head of the catalog depart- 
ment of the State College Library, Pullman, Wash- 
ington. 

Irene Dalgiewicz, of the International Section 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, New 
York. 

Alie E. Wiegersma, head assistant at the Central 
Public Library, Amsterdam, Holland, who is at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, on a 
Fulbright-Smith-Mundt scholarship. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN'S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 582) 

He settled in Texas and lived to see his sons and 
daughters become public-spirited members of the 
community. The oldest son is president of the 
school board. To give money for a collection of 
books for a children’s library is one of the most 
vital and far-reaching testimonials of love I can 
think of 


In the Organizational Stage 


From Liberty City Elementary School, Miami, 
Florida, comes this suggestion which Dorothy L. 
Sanford hopes will be helpful to other librarians 
who are organizing: 

Teachers are urged to examine our “Projects” 
tray when they and their classes are planning neu 
units. This is one means of making new materials 
available even when the — is far behind. Proj- 
ect bibliographies are typed on c: “— cards and 
filed behind the general topic and subdivisions in 
one of the catalog trays. Rue’s Indexes are checked 
first when a request for materials is made, although 
we do not have many of the books listed there as 
yet. Our own collection is checked, material and 
paging noted. All types of material—factual, sto- 
ries, plays, poems, folk tales, pamphlets, and peri- 
odical material—are listed. Teachers are able to 
see at a glance the amount, variety, and grade levels 
of material on a particular subject. When new ma- 
terial is processed, information pertinent is added. 
Being still in the organizational stage myself, I can 
really appreciate the idea presented here. I have 
found also that teachers have compiled similar lists 
of material in readers, etc., which they are happy 
to permit me to copy for our files. 





—4 STANDARD DOG BOOKS— 
All by CAPT. WILL JUDY, editor of Dog World 
TRAINING THE DOG—8th ed. $3.00 
CARE OF THE DOG—4th ed. 1.75 
DOG SCRAPBOOK 2.50 
PRINCIPLES OF DOG BREED'G 4.00 
Publishers also of Dog World Magazine 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Judy Bldg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 











We can supply many 
out - of - print titles 
from our comprehen- 
sive stock of several 
hundred thousand vol- 


OUT-OF-PRINT 
BOOKS 


STECHERT - HAFNER, Inc. 

Serving Librarians umes—others through 

for 80 Years our efficient search 

31 East Tenth Street services, here and 
New York 3, N. Y. abroad. 























THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERMeE| 


offers to 
college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mam, 


school, 








BACK NUMBER MACAZin¢és 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES ON FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES os wall os 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
- Duplicates Purchased - 


EST) J) ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVIC 
Dept. C 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK? w 





SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
1S OUR SPECIALT 


Your Want List will receive our continued and —_ 
efforts. 75% of our detailed quotations are 

the original Published Price. Prompt and ro. 
service. 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station 0 - Box 22 New York tl, W. ¥j 








W E invite all libraries, colleges, schools, 
government agencies to send us their out 
print want lists. If your jobber has reported 
of print, try us. Our search service covers # 
country. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 
415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, W. Y, 








Books not obtainable from 
publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 
Search Service. 


Send lists to Dept. W.B, 


BARNES & NOBLE, Inc, 
105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, MY, 


OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences 

— Fiction — History, etc. supplied 

at reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists” solicited. 


PYETELL'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. ¥. 

















adult librariam. 
Chicago. Library 
experience. 40 hr., 5 day why 
sick leave and retirement 
Write Box D, c/o Wilson 


Young 


New position open: 
Library south of 


Public 
degree, 2 yrs. 
4 wks. 


Salary 


vacation; 
to $3580.00, 


Library Bulletin. 








LIBRARIANS! 


We'll buy your books—any quantity 
Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 


One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N. Y. 











VACANCIES-LIBRARIANS 


We secure better positions for libra 
Where you learn of one vacancy 
learn of hundreds. 40th year 
Send for enrollment blank H 
AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENC) 
535 Fifth Ave. (Suite 906) New York ! 
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ERS OF PRAIRIE AND WOODLAND 
24 


ts 83p. 
Fl 


ower 
the 
we the 
wong Reseda 


color plates $1.85 


“The Chart,” a Ser” tors te roan nt een of 
; geal ‘ati eograpbic 
: cher 23 lpg ree arcs shar coc baked oo 


paragraph Rage Its common. and 
aid habitat ave gfeaa and charnctetlitics described. 


botanical names 

r DWERS § OF COAST AND SIERRA 

~ Clements 226p. 32 color plates $3.75 

“The Flower Chart” is the frontispiece and the 31 plates have in 

‘Nationa Geographic Magazine. More than 210 flowers are illustrated in full color, 
par wesw names are given and their biographies include their habits, 

distribution, ogc rr uses, etc. 


OC MOUNTAIN FLOWERS 
»- Clements & Clements 392p. il. $3.75 
‘ The illustrations include color plates of species, 21 line plates of 
and the “flower chart” Desctiptions include more ‘pacihcidels ios 
in other books in this series. 


OWERS OF MOUNTAIN AND PLAIN 
Clements 79p, 25 color plates $1.85 
of i aeaclees age were Aitihed Gra "Rocky Mountein Flom Flowers.” The 


descriptions are in popular terms. 


JOWER FAMILIES AND ANCESTORS 
Clements & Clements 156p. il, $2.50. 


© el 33 Spur lent ——_ ee 
AMICS OF VEGETATION 


' Selections from the writings of Frederic E. Clements, Ph.D. with 146 photo- 
Féphs on 69 full-page plates. 


SUCCESSION AND INDICATORS 





MAK l 2 uz 


LIBRARY © 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO, 
_ is proud to announce 
a complete distribution service 
to libraries for 


Columbia Records 


Westminster Records 


Baker & Taylor now has in stock the entire lines of Col 

umbia and Westminster Long Playing records, and for the * 
first time libraries can order records at special prices from { 
_.»,a distributor with facilities designed specifically to serve | 
~ ‘Long Playing records, developed and introduced by Cok 
'» ‘umbia, offer the ultimate in recorded music. 


DISCOUNTS 
2to 5 records ..... 20% 
6 to 15 records . so o: 28% 
16.0r more records . - - 30% 


a library or are planning one, the 

_ knowledge and experience of Columbia’s advisory experts 

 / and the facilities and service of Baker nn 
; to assist you. 


‘THE BAKER & TAYLOR co. . , Hillside, N. 











